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TM  HEW  TOT  OF  LOYALTY  TO  THE  TEM- 
PERA5CE  CAUSE. 

I  should  not  be  inclined  to  say  one  word  fur¬ 
ther  in  reply  to  Dr.  Folsom’s  double  attack  up¬ 
on  me — for  he  amigns  me  in  both  The  Evah- 
OEUST  and  The  Intmdor — but  for  the  fact  that 
his  articles  subject  me  and  all  other  non -pro¬ 
hibitionists  to  a  very  sununary  trial  and  ex- 
from  the  true  temperance 
church.  This  alone  leads  me  to  make  one 
more  rejoinder.  lean  say  in  this  communica¬ 
tion  all  that  I  wish  to  say  in  reply  to  Iris  stric¬ 
tures  in  both  the  journals  above  named.  I 
shall  then  very  cheerfully  leave  to  him  the 
privHege  of  the  last  word,  or  of  a  great  many 
last  words. 

Dr.  Folsom  denies  any  intention  of  impugn¬ 
ing  my  motives,  and  declares  that  he  was  only 
‘“criticising  his  tP^yl  arguments.”  This  would 
have  been  soore  sa^factory  if  he  had  shown 
how  his  dlreot  charge  that  I  am  more  “con¬ 
cerned  for  the  rights  Md  interests  of  the  sa¬ 
loon-keepers  ”  thaa  lam  for  “the  welfare  of 
the  homes  of  Iowa,”  bears  upon  my  argument. 
If  this  is  a  criticism'  of  my  argument;  I  confess 
I  cannot  see  it.  Neither  am  I  able  to  see  how 
his  sneer  at  “  my  kind  of  temperance,”  or  his 
insinuation  that  I  am  upholding  “  the  saloon 
system,”  or  contending  “  for  the  liberty  of  the 
saloon-keeper,”  are  a  legitimate  criticism  of 
my  argument.  Dr.  Folsom  may  think  himself 
acting  from  “the  law  of  love”  (which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  invoke  force  to  carry  out)  in  thus  ar¬ 
raigning  a  brother  minister;  he  may  even 
think  that  such  accusations  are  arguments 
which  cannot  fail  to  overwhelm  his  opiwnent, 
but  there  will  be  many  besides  myself  who  will 
not  agree  with  him.  But  let  this  pass.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  be  the  man  to  suffer,  rather  than  the 
man  to  make,  such  accusations. 

The  difficulty  with  Dr.  Folsom  is  that  he  has 
so  settled  it  in  his  own  mind  that  there  is  but 
one  sure  remedy  for  the  e'vils  of  intemperance, 
and  that  remedy  legal  prohibition,  that  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  all  who  disbe¬ 
lieve  in  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy  are  really, 
tf  not  intentionally,  upholders  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  As  well  might  he  say  that  any  one  who 
opposed  the  coercive  measures  once  employed 
by  the  Catholic  Church  in  propagating  the 
faith,  thereby  proved  himself  an  enemy  of 
Christianity.  I  challenge  his  right  to  impose 
this  test  u^n  men,  and  then  to  oast  them  out 
of  the  synagogue  if  they  are  not  able  to  stand 
it.' 

My  “kind  of  temperance,”  as  Dr.  Folsom 
delicately  expresses  it,  leads  me  to  practice  to¬ 
tal  abstinence  for  myself,  and  to  preach  it  as 
the  duty  of  everybody.  It  leads  me  to  regard 
drunkenness  as  a  crime,  which  ought  always 
to  be  punished  instead  of  being  pitied.  It  lea^ 
me  to  cherish  an  uncompromising  hostility  to 
all  which  Dr.  Folsom  can  possibly  mean  by 
his  vague  term  “the  saloon  system,”  and  to 
.0];^>ose  it  in  every  way  and  by  every  instru¬ 
mentality  which  commends  Itself  to  me  as  wise 
—an  expression  of  faith  which  has  been  more 
than  onoe  before  now  made  in  this  correspon- 
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gHsure  of  legal  redress  which  Tbeneve  to  be 
'Wise  or  practicable ;  but  it  does  not  lead  me  to 
ondorse  {wohibition.  Therein  I  stammer  and 
stumble  and  fail  when  Dr.  Folsom  requires  me 
to  say  “Shibboleth.” 

Dr.  Folsom  must  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
never  uttered  one  word  in  this  correspondence 
or  elsewhere,  which  by  fair  construction,  to  say 
nothing  of  charity,  implies  that  I  am  not  an 
enemy,  but  rather,  as  he  intimates,  a  defender 
of  the  saloon.  The  insinuation  is  not  just.  I 
have  never  said  one  word  about  “the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  saloon-keepers,”  which  he 
accuses  me  of  defending.  I  have  never  had  a 
thought  about  protecting  “the  liberty  of  the 
saloon-keeper  ’’—never  a  word !  I  understand 
him,  I  understand  the  theory  of  prohibition,  to 
lay  the  whole  guilt  of  this  enormous  evil  of  in¬ 
temperance  upon  the  liquor-seller,  and  not  at 
all  upon  the  liquor-drinker.  That  it  does  this 
ill  /act,  there  is  no  denying.  If,  therefore,  the 
true  way  to  put  down  the  liquor  traffic  is  by 
prohibition,  it  should  b^gin  with  the  drinker, 
as  the  guiltier  party,  and  not  with  the  seller. 
The  contrary  method  involves  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  and  subversion  of  the  moral  distinctions 
which  enter  into  the  case.  If  it  is  right  to  stop 
by  law  the  making  and  selling  of  liquors  be¬ 
cause  the  business  leads  to  terrible  evils,  then 
much  more  is  it  right  to  stop  by  law  the  use, 
for  without  such  use — excessive  use— the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  could  do  no  harm.  But  if,  on 
the  other  band,  it  is  not  right  to  lay  hold  of  the 
Individual  and  punish  him  for  drinking  (except 
when  he  becomes  drunken,  in  which  case  he 
ought  to  be  punished),  then  it  is  not  right  to 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  indulgence.  It  is 
because,  and  only  because,  the  libert'y  of  the 
drinker  to  drink— which  prohibitionists  say 
they  have  no  right  to  interfere  with— is  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  that  of  the  seller  to  sell,  so 
that  you  cannot  possibly  take  away  the  one 
without  ipso  facto  taking  away  the  other,  that 
I  oppose  prohibition  as  unsound  in  principle, 
and  impracticable  in  policy.  At  the  same 
time,  sinoe  the  drinking  habit  imposes  such 
grievous  burdens  uixin  society,  I  would  tax  it 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent. 

Dr.  Folsom  thinks  this  U  “strange  logic,” 
namely,  that  the  traffic  “  is  \  "iminal  enough  to 
be  regulated,  but  not  enough  to  be  suppressed.” 
Perhaps  It  is ;  but  if  it  is,  then  I  must  insist 
that  Dr.  Folsom,  when  I  assert  that  the  State 
should  regulate  the  evil  of  Sabbath-breaking, 
by  preventing  those  forms  of  its  desecration 
which  interfere  with  the  rights  of  those  who 
would  spend  it  religiously,  shall  go  farther  and 
demand  from  the  State  the  utter  suppression 
of  the  evil,  by  requiring  men  to  go  to  church, 
and  to  do  and  refrain  from  all  things  which 
are  necessary  to  a  proper  outward  observance 
of  the  day.  The  State  curtails  “  the  liberty  of 
unlioens^  printing,”  for  which  Milton  pleaded 
so  magnificently;  but  Dr.  Folsom  should  in¬ 
sist  that  this  liberty  be  taken  altogether  away, 
more  especially  when  it  is  exercised  to  spread 
abroad  a  pernicious  and  destructive  infidel  lit¬ 
erature.  The  State  interferes  to  suppress 
scandalous  exhibitions  on  the  stage,  and  in 
general  regulates  theatres;  but  Dr.  Folsom 
should  insist  that  they  be  suppressed  altogeth¬ 
er,  since  in  his  view  it  is  “  strange  logic  ”  which 
admits  that  a  thing  “  is  criminal  enough  to  be 
regulated,  and  not  criminal  enough  to  be  sup- 
jureseed.”  He  and  I  believe  that.  Sabbath- 
faraaking  of  every  kind,  infidel  publications, 
and  theatres  are  evil,  and  only  evil.  I  would 
'  aoi,  however,  undertake  to  suppress  them  by 
law.  Would  he  ?  If  not,  then  my  logic  is  not 
so  “  Utraage  ”  after  all.  When  Blaokstone  de- 
law  as  “a  rule  of  action  commanding 
what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong,” 
ha  emtainly  could  not  have  meant  that  law 
should  command  ererijthing  that  is  right  and 
•' ^othid  ecerpthing  that  is  wrong;  but  only  that 
itk  should  not  command  anything  that  is  not 
li,  nor  forbid  anything  except  it  be  wrong. 


It  is  not  the  province  of  the  State  to  stand  to- 
'wards  the  citizen  in  the  relation  of  the  parent 
towards  the  minor  child.  It  cannot  be  judg¬ 
ment  and  conscience  and  law  for  every  man  in 
all  things,  nor  in  manj'  things.  This  is  the 
view  which  Dr.  Folsom  sets  forth  in  The  Inte¬ 
rior.  He  represents  the  parent  as  exercising 
authority  in  his  family  to  do  and  to  secure  all 
that  the  law  of  love  would  prompt  him  to  do 
and  secure  for  his  children.  And  then  he  rep¬ 
resents  him  as  coming  forth  into  the  State  to 
do  all  he  can  these  to  assert  for  the  State  a 
government  over  Its  citizens  equally  parental 
and  equally  absolute  with  that  which  he  had 
previously  exercised  in  his  family.  It  is  enough 
to  say  of  this  theotjr,  that  Dr.  Folsom  will  be  a 
second  Methusaleh  if  he  lives  long  enough  to 
see  it  realized. 

There  are  several  other  points  in  his  commu¬ 
nications  that  invite  criticism,  but  I  am  con¬ 
tent  to  drop  the  subject.  Clement. 

Neenah,  Wis.,  AugL  17,4883. 

_  -  ■'"■■'Ji 

SABATOHi  AT  ITS  HEIGHT. 

By  B«v.  Theodora  L.  Csylor. 

Dr.  Btrong’s  Institute,  Aug.  16, 1883. 

The  Summer  of  1883  is  likely  to  be  memora¬ 
ble  for  its  low  temperature,  and  that  common¬ 
ly  means  a  corresponding  lowness  of  patronage 
and  profits  at  the  watering-places.  The  three 
or  four  largest  hotels  of  Saratoga  were  sparse 
in  population  during  July,  but  they  are  crowd¬ 
ed  now.  The  smaller  houses  are  having  a  good 
season,  and  the  class  which  sustains  the  daily 
prayer-meetings  is  well  represented.  What¬ 
ever  the  weather  may  be,  there  are  thousands 
of  people  like  myself  who  cannot  afford  to  miss 
Saratoga ;  we  come  hither  from  a  law  of  neces¬ 
sity  as  imperative  as  the  requirements  of  ice  in 
Summer  and  overcoats  in  Winter.  I  met  this 

morning  the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  S - on  his 

way  to  the  Congress  Spring  with  a  bottle  to  be 
replenished ;  he  used  to  laugh  at  me  for  hav¬ 
ing  “Saratoga  on  the  brain,”  but  having  be¬ 
gun  to  come  here  he  cannot  stop.  He  finds 
that  although  sportsmen  may  resort  here  to 
run  horses,  and  gamblers  to  play  at  “faro,” 
there  is  no  reason  why  God’s  people  should 
not  come  and  avail  themselves  of  the  blessed 
gift  of  hygienic  benefit  which  God  has  bestow¬ 
ed  through  these  Springs. 

Yesterday  morning,  while  the  early  sun  was 
kindling  the  geraniums  and  colius-beds  of  Con¬ 
gress  Park  into  bright  glory,  I  met  hundreds  of 
early  risers  enjoying  the  water  and  the  walks. 
In  the  evening  under  the  full  moonlight,  hun¬ 
dreds  more  gathered  there  to  enjoy  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  This  town  in  mid¬ 
summer  furnishes  a  feast  for  lovers  of  fine  mu¬ 
sic.  Last  night  there  must  have  been  nearly 
one  thousand  people  congregated  on  the  piaz¬ 
zas  and  in  the  superb  grounds  of  the  “  Grand 
Union,”  to  listen  to  Lothian’s  Band.  Yet 
while  almost  everybody  enjoys  the  melodies  of 
trumpets  and  stringed  instruments,  and  the  in¬ 
spired  Psalmist  commends  them  for  the  praise 
of  Jehovah,  it  is  amazing  and  amusing  too  to 
see  how  fiercely  some  of  our  United  Presbyte 
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’Tis  a  quaint  little  sea-girt  village, 

And  in  midst  of  its  grassy  street. 

At  either  end  in  the  road's  slight  bend, 

The  dead  and  the  living  meet. 

There  slowly  we  wandered  at  sunset. 

The  long-gone  days  to  repeat. 

Then  over  the  low  stile  climbing, 

The  dead  lay  close  at  our  feet. 

And  it  seemed  not  strange  there  was  little  change 
From  the  quiet  village  street : 

For  the  past  was  but  part  of  the  present. 

As  a  flower  in  its  fragrance  complete. 

Two  hundred  years  seemed  vanished. 

Dim  yesterdays  were  now. 

And  the  flrst  low  mound  in  the  hallowed  ground 
Lay  fresh  in  the  April  snow ; 

And  we  fancied  we  heard  in  that  ancient  mom 
The  bell’s  great  heart  throb  low. 

For  their  aged  and  faithful  shepherd 
The  flock  wept  sore  that  day ; 

'Twas  a  humble  name,  unknown  to  fame. 

Remote  from  the  world’s  highway ; 

But  a  “pasture”  he  had  been  to  his  sheep, 

So  the  stone’s  old  records  say. 

And  the  Lord  of  the  pastures  knew  him — 

Ah !  record  so  brief,  so  great ! 

■What  crown  or  sword  like  this  potent  Word 
When  we  come  to  the  upper  Gate, 

Through  which,  long  since,  this  sulnt  passed  on 
To  his  heirship  and  estate  ? 

Two  hundred  years !  Swift  moving 
Througli  gates  of  birth  and  death, 

The  shadowy  host  long  since  have  crost 
The  world  of  mortal  breath ; 

Nor  joy  nor  grief  can  once  disturb 
The  dust  that  slumbereth. 

At  each  low  grassy  billow 
The  moss-grown  headstone  shows 
How  young,  how  old,  the  name  that  is  told. 

And  the  rest  the  Father  knows ;  .  * 

For  us  it  is  shut  ’neath  the  Summer  sod 
And  a  hundred  Winters’  snows. 

What  then  was  the  thought,  we  wondered. 

Of  the  quiet  old  dwellers  here. 

Who  thus  ’mid  the  strife  of  their  daily  life 
Set  death  to  iijterfere. 

And  bounded  the  beaten  pathway 
With  the  places  so  sad,  so  dear  ? 

Simple  and  reverent  and  thoughtful. 

Their  earth  and  their  heaven  met. 

And  that  life  on  earth  had  eternal  worth 
They  never  had  questioned  yet : 

For  their  faith  each  word  accepted 
Where  the  Father’s  seal  was  set. 

And  they  would  that  going  or  coming. 

In  their  quiet  life  by  the  sea. 

Their  commonest  thought  might  be  ever  inwrought 
With  sense  of  eternity. 

That  so  when  the  Master  should  summon. 

No  haste  and  no  terror  should  be ; 

Or  mayhap  ’twas  a  word  familiar, 

Awaking  nor  sigh  nor  fear,  ^ 

And  life  went  out  with  a  grave,  sweet  thought. 


e  champion  of  political  ideas  and  a  disappointment  fixed  his  resolution  never  to  not  our  ministers  and  candidates  learn  a  littl 
1  cause ;  Mr.  Weed  was  by  nature  and  again  apply  for  an  office,  nor  accept  one.  more  about  the  art  of  asking  questions  ?  Cat- 
a  diplomatist.  He  knew  how  to  infiu-  Thereafter  he  would  be  Thurlow  Weed’s  man.  echetic  is  of  course  just  the  art  of  asking  ques- 
men,  to  allay  prejudices,  to  conciliate  an-  One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  this  tions.  Now  that  the  Sunday-school  has  so 
isms,  to  carry  difficult  measures  in  spite  volume  is  that  which  relates  how  he  worked  large  a  place  in  our  Church  work,  might  we 
tacles  which  to  other  men  were  insuiier-  for  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  for  not  bring  to  bear  upon  it  such  an  art  as  this  ? 

Had  he  been  born  abroad  and  trained  President  in  1824.  Some  indiscreet  friends  of  - - - 

the  influence  of  either  of  the  great  gov-  Mr.  Adams  had  printed  a  pamphlet  on  Gen.  J>*«  "w.  h.  platt  on  utobreoix. 

nts  of  Europe,  there  is  little  room  to  Jackson’s  marriage  and  domestic  relations,  God  out,  and  Man  m:  A  Reply  to  Robert  a.  Ingersoll. 
that  he  would  have  won  as  brilliant  a  attacking  Mrs.  Jackson -a  truly  estimable  cfurcAc^h^terfjL  Y.  R?c6e^r%.®^^ 
for  diplomacy  as  Metternich  or  Talley-  woman,  respected  and  beloved  by  everybody,  Avtry.  ’ 

One  reason  of  Mr.  Weed’s  success  in  and  almost  worshipped  by  her  husband— in  a  This  is  a  scholarly  defence  of  the  Faith 
fficult  fleld,  was  that  he  would  accept  no  bitterly  abusive  way.  Two  or  three  boxes  of  against  the  reckless  assertions  of  a  notorious 
or  emolument  for  himself.  He  worked  these  pamphlets  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Weed  as  assailant.  In  it  logic  replies  to  rhetoric,  show- 
advancement  of  others,  and  for  public  campaign  documents,  and  he  put  them  in  his  to  the  candid,  thoughtful  mind  the’  entire 
which  seemed  to  him  important,  and  cellar.  An  active  politician  sent  for  a  lot  of  jaok  of  fairness  and  force  in  the  glittering  sen- 
ct  heightened  his  influence.  them  for  distribution.  Mr.  Weed  replied  that  tences  addressed  to  the  popular  ear.  The  au- 

llfeofThurlowWeedbelongs  very  large-  he  had  them  in  his  cellar  and  should  keep  thor  quotes  iiassage  after  passage  from  a  lec- 
the  unwritten  history  of  the  last  fifty  them  there  until  after  the  election,  when  they  delivered  in  Rochester  a  short  time  before 
For  this  reason,  the  story  of  that  life  should  be  taken  out  and  publicly  burned.  He  became  a  resident  of  the  city,  and  then  ex¬ 
value  possessed  by  few  biographies.  He  would  never  be  a  party  to  the  circulation  of  aiQinusand  answers  it.  Fivst  Ingcrsoll  makes 
wfffllosely  identified  with  public  men  and  af-  such  vile  slanders  against  anybody.  He  was  j^jg  statement,  then  Laicyer  replies.  The  de- 
f^!^f  the  State  of  New  York  for  this  whole  blamed  for  want  of  proper  partisan  zeal ;  but  mand  that  God  should  be  taken  out  of  Relig- 
P<^^and  for  twenty- five  years  he  had  much  he  replied  in  figures  which  showed  that  the  {gn,  and  Nature,  and  Science,  and  the  practical 
tCMlKwith  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  His  Auto-  counties  where  the  slanderous  pamphlet,,  did  affairs  of  life,  and  Humanity  be  assigned  to 
contains  more  references  to  public  not  circulate  were  the  only  counties  in  that  ^j^g  vacant  place,  is  very  fully  shown,  in  the 
m^^any  of  whom  are  forgotten  by  the  pres-  part  of  the  State  which  gave  Mr.  Adams  a  ma-  seventeen  chapters  of  the  work,  to  be  as  ruin- 
e®B#neration,than  any  work  of  the  kind  that  jority.  The  first  time  he  saw  Mr.  Adams  was  gyg  jg  gj  y^i^g  jg  jj^g  y^gg  ^g  jg 

hi^t  appeared.  His  memory  was  extraor-  while  the  latter  was  President.  Mr.  Weed  absolutely  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things. 

almost  seems,  in  reading  these  went  to  Washington,  and  one  morning  very  r^j^g  author  was  a  lawyer  of  considerable  eml- 
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Jf,  as  though  it  were  his  special  function  early  he  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Poto-  _ _ _ _  _ 

toAember  what  other  men  forgot.  When  mac  near  the  White  House.  The  President  ig^aY  tra^Ying  anY  general  schoTarehiiT  have 
hfS^llB  a  young  man,  his  recollection  of  events  came  out,  dressed  in  blue  cheap  clothes,  which  gjven  increased  value  to  the  volume  It 
ii»ll*ifi>or,  and  caused  him  trouble  on  that  ac-  he  took  off  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  plung-  abounds  in  illustrations,  drawn  from  almost 
OOWII.  He  formed  the  habit,  soon  after  his  ed  in.  He  swam  vigorously,  rolling  over  in  the  every  science,  and  its  historical  facts  are  nu- 
tRbliflage,  of  telling  his  wife  everything  that  water,  and  swimming  on  his  back,  blowing  mergys  and  pertinent 

h^jened  during  the  day,  and  repeating  con-  lustily.  He  came  out  and  wiped  himself  ener-  guiy  cj-iticism  we  offer  is  as  to  whether  it 

yeaijitions  to  her  with  verbal  accuracy  when  getically  with  towels  he  had  brought  with  him,  ^(fuld  not  have  been  better  to  have  given  the 
fiWItiin  his  own  mind.  This  method  fastened  dressed  quickly,  and  then  walked  briskly  back  substance  of  the  work  to  the  public  without 
th«|  in  his  memory,  so  that  he  could  recall  to  the  White  House.  Mr.  Weed  tells  regret-  any  reference  to  one  who  “attacks  the  sacred 
the  rery  language  used,  years  afterwards,  fully  that  the  custom  of  Interviewing  had  not  sentiments  and  feelings  of  Christendom,  not 
Thl^wer  of  vividly  recalling  the  iiast  at  will,  been  introduced  then,  and  so  he  lost  a  splendid  argument  but  by  ridicule  and  invective  ” 
a  <id4  immensely  to  his  resources  as  editor  opportunity.  lu  some  directions  this  would  have  occasioned 

snd  public  life.  He  accidentally  discover-  The  other  volume  will  be  issued  soon,  and  ^  ^ggg^  ^ut  on  the  whole  we  incline  to  the  opin¬ 
ed  ofl  of  the  many  uses  to  which  an  intelli-  its  appearance  will  afford  a  better  opportunity  ^^uld  have  been  the  wiser  course 


nence  before  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  his 
legal  training  and  general  scholarship  have 


public  life.  He  accidentally  discover- 
0^  of  the  many  uses  to  which  an  intelli- 


gentWfe  can  be  put.  And  his  success  was  of  noticing  the  subsequent  events  of  Mr. Weed’s  is  much  significance  in  the  concluding 

l»rg«ydue  to  the  intelligent  sympathy  and  co-  busy  and  useful  life.  .^orCg  q,  t^e  author,  which  give  a  favorable 

operetion  of  Mrs.  Weed.  He  married  Miss  -  specimen  of  his  style : 

Oat^rlne  Ostrander  of  Cooperstown  in  1818,  practical  thboloot.  Ingersoll.  unless  required  to  go 

wheft  he  was  barely  twenty-one,  after  a  four  Handbuck  dkr  Theolooischbn  Wissenschaftkn  in  on,  we  turn  from  each  other — you  toward  a  grave 


PRACTICAL  THBOLOOT. 


yewi’  engagement.  They  set  out  in  life  with  EnyclopUdischer  Darstelling  .  .  .  herauagegeben  von  of  despair,  and  I  to  one  of  hope.  I  am  most  safe 

nothing  but  strong  hands  and  hopeful  hearts.  Dr.  Otto  ZOckleb.  Dritter  Halbband.  Nordlingen.  if  you  are  right,  but  you  are  most  unsafe  if  I  am 

and  about  two  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  house-  New  York :  B.  Weatermann  &  Co.  ^  ^  decide  betwe*enTs°  ”b  Jt  7r^^^5 

hold  furniture.  They  started  in  very  humble  This  valuable  work  has  been  translated,  and  quite  content  to  tear  down  by  ridicule  a  great 

qoMrters  in  Albany ;  and  Mr.  Weed  says  that  is  now  in  press  as  part  of  the  Foreign  Library  f^ilh  that  you  cannot  show  to  be  an  error,  while 

to  this  fortunate  marriage  he  was  indebted  for  of  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.  We  have  deemed  1.®“  ^ 

as  much  happiness  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  It  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  experience  and  with  ridicule  you  assail  precious 


If  with  this  religion — admitting  the  force 


organs  in  the  worship.  'What  will 

those  good  brethren  do  if  there  should  be  an 
actual  “harp”  in  heaven?  Will  they  call  a 
convention  and  protest  ? 

Yesterday  the  “Grand  Union”  people  had 
another  sort  of  music  than  a  military  band :  a 
fire-alarm  startled  the  guests  at  the  dinner-ta¬ 
ble,  and  the  smoke  came  pouring  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  northern  end  of  the  vast  edifice. 
The  fire  department  were  slow  in  bringing 
their  apparatus  to  bear,  but  fortunately  the 
hotel  has  solid  brick  walls  of  division  between 
its  rooms,  and  the  flames  made  small  headway. 
Had  the  building  been  of  wood,  it  must  have 
gone  to  ashes.  It  is  rather  creditable  that  the 
most  costly  and  magnificent  hotel  in  America 
should  have  stood  the  fire  test  so  well.  There 
ought  to  be  a  legal  prohibition  against  the 
construction  of  hotels  which  are  not  fire¬ 
proof. 

The  Religious  Press  is  strongly  represented 
here  by  Father  “Ireneus”  of  'The  Observer, 
Bowen  of  The  Independent,  Mutchmore  of  The 
Presbyterian,  Hoffman  of  The  Episcoiial  Re¬ 
corder,  and  others  who  preach  by  tyjies  to  vast 
congregations  every  week.  Pastors  are  plenti¬ 
ful  also,  recruiting  while  their  flocks  are  adrift 
on  Summer  travel.  Dr.  Witherow  of  Boston  is 
doing  some  good  preaching  here,  and  his  name 
suggests  the  fact  that  our  Congregational 
brethren  are  manning  some  of  their  most  in¬ 
fluential  pulpits  with  Presbyterians.  Joseph 
Cook  is  expected  to  deliver  the  dedicatory  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  new  Congregational  Church  next 
Sabbath.  It  is  sometimes  complained  against 
this  eloquent  Boanerges  that  he  is  not  always 
“  discreet  ” ;  but  the  same  complaint  is  often 
made  by  those  whose  earth-works  fall  under 
the  range  of  eleven-inch  guns.  Miss  Sarah  F. 
Smiley,  who  has  become  a  zealous  Episcopa¬ 
lian,  made  an  address  yesterday  in  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church  on  the  “Progress  of  Religious 
Work  in  Europe.”  Even  that  conservative  de¬ 
nomination  permits  a  woman’s  voice  to  be 
heard  in  one  of  their  sanctuaries— provided 
that  the  woman  belongs  to  the  “  true  Church.” 

Eminent  laymen  abound  here  as  well  as  min¬ 
isters  ;  among  them  the  smooth  youthful  face 
of  John  Wanamaker  who  excels  in  doing  more 
work  than  any  man  I  know,  with  less  worry. 
Here  in  the  large  company  at  Dr.  Strong’s,  are 
several  of  the  Aarons  and  Hurs  on  whom  their 
pastors  lean  for  counsel  and  support.  If  there 
is  any  one  who  “purchases  for  himself  a  good 
degree  ”  of  honor,  it  is  the  first-rate  elder,  or 
deacon,  or  Sunday-school  superintendent. 
What  minister  will  wear  a  brighter  crown  than 
Daniel  Safford  or  William  E.  Dodge  ? 

The  season  here  is  about  at  its  climax. 
Throngs  gather  every  morning  at  the  “Ha- 
thorn  ”  and  the  “  Congress.”  The  daily  pray¬ 
er-meeting  is  well  attended,  as  is  the  Monday 
“symposium”  of  clergymen  at  the  Temple 
Grove  House.  The  new  Gallery  of  Art  erected 
near  the  Windsor  Hotel  is  a  fresh  attraction, 
and  the  southern  gentleman  who  built  it  and 
collected  its  excellent  pictures  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  the  Summer  gruests.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  Saratoga  has  no  fine  public  libra¬ 
ry  like  Newport;  but  perhaps  that  too  may 
come  in  due  time.  Mount  Maegregor  has  hun¬ 
dreds  of  daily  visitors,  and  so  has  a  remarka¬ 
ble  horse  for  whose  swift  feet  Mr.  'Vanderbilt 
expended  a  good-sized  fortune.  Probably  the 
ownership  of  that  fieet  animal  gives  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  famous  millionaire ;  but  when 
he  bestowed  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  the 
other  day  among  the  brave  waiters  at  the 
“  Glen  House  ”  (who  turn  servants  in  order  to 
buy  an  education),  he  won  more  popular  lau¬ 
rels  than  a  dozen  fast  trotters  can  ever  bring 
him.  It  is  not  what  a  man  absorbs,  but  what 
he  gives  out,  that  makes  him  rich. 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company  be¬ 
gin  November  first  a  monthly  magazine  devot- 
I  ed  to  the  literature  of  Shakespeare. 


And  they  wattled  the  whole  dear  hoosahotdV' 
Awake  or  sleep,  to  be  near ; 


Or  that  haply  dear  eyes  of  a  baby. 

If  folded  away  in  the  night. 

Might  softly  rest  without  pain  or  quest. 

With  the  Father’s  door  in  sight. 

To  wake  in  the  last  long  morning. 

With  nothing  of  change  io  affright. 

So  musing  and  wandering,  the  twilight 
Fell  softly  down  like  a  veil. 

And  the  shadows  crept  wliere  but  shadows  slept. 
And  the  winds  made  gentle  wail 
Till  they  seemed  like  the  long-hushed  voices 
Telling  the  old  life-tale. 

Then  back  o’er  the  low  stile  climbing. 

Back  through  the  village  street, 

■With  tender  face,  “  O  dear  grave-place,” 

We  said,  “how  near,  how  sweet ! 

In  the  Life  and  the  Resurrection 
Your  sleepers  and  we  shall  meet.” 

K.  H.  J. 

East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  Aug.  3, 1883. 

lEi}tnina»  Uiftli 

THITRLO'W  WKBD. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  issued 
the  Autobiography  of  Thurlow  Weed  in  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  with  a  striking  por¬ 
trait.  Tills  work  was  begun  in  1845,  while  Mr. 
Weed  was  at  Santa  Cruz  with  an  invalid  daugh¬ 
ter.  It  was  continued  at  different  times,  his 
own  failing  health  preventing  its  completion. 
His  daughter,  Harriet  A.  Weed,  has  carefully 
arranged  the  book,  which  needed  no  other 
editing.  Another  volume,  a  biographical  me¬ 
morial,  by  his  grandson,  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes, 
will  complete  the  work.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  public  men  begin  autobiographies  which 
never  approach  completion.  But  Mr.  Greeley, 
with  whom  he  was  long  associated  in  politics, 
found  the  time  to  write  his  “  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life,”  a  story  of  enduring  interest  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  covering  much  of  the  period  ! 
and  many  of  the  events  narrated  by  Mr.  Weed. 

There  was  a  resemblance  in  the  careers  of 
these  two  remarkable  men  which  deserves  no¬ 
tice.  Both  of  them  were  self-malie,  so  far  as 
education  and  advantages  were  concerned; 
they  owed  their  success  in  life  to  their  own 
talents,  industry,  good  habits,  and  manly  qual¬ 
ities.  Both  of  them  were  poor  boys,  and  be¬ 
came  printers  first,  and  editors  of  influential 
journals  afterwards.  Both  of  them  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  public  affairs,  were  eager  politi¬ 
cians,  and  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  country  during  an  important  pe¬ 
riod.  Both  of  them  had  that  strong  personali¬ 
ty  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
public  life.  The  contrast  between  the  two  men 
is  quite  as  striking  as  the  likeness.  Mr.  Weed 
was  remarkably  vivacious,  glad  always  to  talk 
with  anybody :  Mr.  Greeley  was  often  moody 
and  taciturn.  Mr.  Weed  had  the  tact,  which  Mr. 
Greeley  lacked,  of  concealing  his  purposes  and 
effecting  results  by  indirect  methods ;  he  had 
a  genius  for  managing  which  Mr.  Greeley  knew 
nothing  about ;  he  understood  men  and  had  a 
wonderful  faculty  for  enlisting  them  in  behalf 
of  the  projects  which  interest^  him,  while  Mr. 
Greeley  was  constantly  mistaken  in  his  esti¬ 
mates  of  individuals.  Mr.  Greeley’s  temper 
sometimes  got  the  better  of  his  discretion,  and 
broke  into  words  and  acts  which  caused  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  made  life-long  ene¬ 
mies  ;  Mr.  Weed  had  a  marvellous  self-control, 
and  was  singularly  free  from  abiding  bitterness 
of  feeling.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  trait 
occurred  in  his  conduct  towards  a  journalist 
who  had  been  his  determined  political  antago¬ 
nist  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  who  fell  ill 
and  was  in  want :  Mr.  Weed  learned  of  his  ne¬ 
cessities  and  provided  for  his  needs,  showing  a 
respect  for  his  talents  and  character  which 
blotted  out  the  recollection  of  by-gone  contro¬ 
versies.  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  outspoken,  ag- 


man,  and  very  largely  for  whatever  of  person-  the  recently  issued  third  part  of  the  original,  hopes.  If  with  this  religion — admitting  the  force 
al  success  and  financial  prosperity  he  after-  This  third  half  volume  begins  the  Practical  much  criticism  against  it — there  is  evil  In  the 
wards  enjoyed.  “She  more  than  divided  our  Theology,  the  Church  Histoij  which  should  ^fth  .lo  reUgi?n®?*‘ And  ml^n^ 
labors,  cares,  and  responsibilities.  But  for  her  now  come  in  according  to  the  original  plan,  religion  itself  be  the  greatest  of  errorsT  as  it  is 
in^HStry,  frugality,  and  good  management,  I  not  being  ready  for  the  printer.  The  treatises  the  gloomiest  of  outlooks  toward  the  awful  secret 
nwift  bttve  been  shipwrecked  during  the  first  are  practically  independent  of  each  other,  so  eternity  ?  You  have  said  “  Whether  in  mid- 
rfLn  years  of  trial.  When  from  our  changed  that  this  does  not  make  any  material  differ-  mu  Wark  aU^tThe 

oiaumstances  and  condition  it  was  no  longer  ence  unless  in  the  case  of  the  Ethic  which  Is  there  no  other  shore  where  the  wicked  cease 
npbtNHRy  for  her  to  pursue'  her  laborious  hab-  opens  this  volume,  but  which  is  labeled  as  the  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest— no  place 
it^dw  tttlll  insisted  on  performing  many  du-  third  part  of  Systematic  Theology.  The  other  where  love  bpcomre  eternal  and  separations  come 
^TStottrUy  transferred  to  servants.  Eoon-  two  parts  have  not  yet  seen  the  light.  Prof.  B°ble  as  a  w“ick4d  and  false  Wk^fte^ ™ou  ^shall 
tn^ a  '■»'*  wr"' —  T.aithttfdt’gi  treatment,  however,  doesmot  make  ^^rsuadqd  the uninfomed mlpds ot the  yooag 

ikerelvirtueB  which  I  did  oat  W  WtWo  wmmsppdm  ttAa^ignorant  that  the^  is  to  whom 

p^SSkTttnd  their  free  exercise  by  her  saved  dogmatics,  so  ^bat  the  difficulty  Is  ftwmal  ra- 

us  from  disaster.”  His  brief  account  of  her  ther  than  real.  any  thing  ujim  which  cMlhltlorSfb^bi^^^ 

death  is  very  touching  and  impressive.  “After  The  book  is  divided  as  follows :  (1)  Christian  v»  ith  your  own  infidelity  the  most  unproved  o^  all — 
a  severe  illness  of  several  months,  just  as  the  Ethic,  by  C.  E.  Luthardt;  (2)  Introduction  to  do  you  point  man  at  last  to  nothing  but— a  wbkce  ? 
sun  was  rising  one  morning,  and  I  sat  watch-  Practical  Theology,  by  Gerhard  von  Zezsch- 

ing  by  her  bedside,  she  reminded  me  that  it  wltz;  (3)  Evangelistic  (the  Theory  and  History  mal  roar  of  the  eternal  breakers?  Does  the  last  look 
was  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  our  marriage,  of  Missions),  by  K.  H.  C.  Plath ;  (4)  Catechetic,  of  love  fade  out  in  the  rayless  darkness  of  endless 
and  taking  from  her  finger  the  ring  which  I  by  v.  Zezschwitz.  night?  Does  all  Aere  mean  nothing  more  there  t 


I  CMrsuadqd  the  uninformed  mlpds  the  young 
ignorant  that  the^  Is  ntt-fkod  to  whom 
I  theyartf  reeponilble,  no  heaven  for  longdooked- 
for  reunions,  no  hell  for  the  incorrigibly  bad,  no 
any  thing  upon  which  civilization  has  been  built. 


had  placed  on  it  forty  years  before,  she  put  it 


y  V.  Zezschwitz.  night?  Does  all  Acre  mean  nothing  more  there? 

The  flrst  section  is  all  that  we  should  expect  in  the  world  to  rob  it  of  hope,  to 

- -  _ _ .r*..  uncha  n  the  hands  of  anarchy,  and  point,  _as  the 


on  mine,  saying  ‘  I  shall  not  live  through  the  from  its  author,  already  favorably  known  in  Apostle  of  Despair,  only  to  a’  Gateway  of  Hor- 
day.’  We  had  already  lost  our  only  son,  and  this  fleld  by  his  “"Vortr&ge  fiber  die  Moral  rors?  If  so,  see  maniac  mothers  sitting  at  little 
three  daughters  remained  to  me  after  my  wife  des  Christenthums  ”  (also  in  Clark’s  Foreign  ^5^7®®’  ®ed  stout  nien  gazing  in  desperate  gloom 
had  followed  him.”  Theological  Library).  It  gives  an  admirably  wlavlng  ovrtiie ^LSSs" a'iL"lf  o! 

The  detailed  story  of  Mr.  Weed’s  life,  as  he  clear  history  of  Ethic  in  the  Christian  Church,  blackness,  the  mission  of  your  unusual  gifts  ?  If 
has  told  it  in  this  volume,  is  too  long  to  give  in  followed  by  an  equally  clear  statement  of  his  so,  bitter  was  the  d^  in  which  you  were  born, 
abstract  in  a  way  that  would  do  it  any  justice,  own  system.  A  sentence  or  two  of  his  own  will  "^i”®  arswer  you ;  Eter- 

He  was  born  in  Greene  county.  N.  Y,  His  fami-  better  make  his  position  known  than  would  an  ^  "  answer  ^  answer  you. 

ly  removed  to  Catskill  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  extended  review :  “  Ethic  in  its  widest  sense  is  thojiias  dbhany  mr-nwAiiiA 

and  there  he  got  his  flrst  schooling.  When  the  science  of  morality.”  “Morality  is  such  mu  #  n  •  1  j  n  •  u  Y  T^ 


eight  years  old  he  began  to  work,  blowing  the  condition  and  conduct  in  man  as  is  demanded 
bellows  for  a  blacksmith  for  six  cents  a  day.  by  the  purpose  of  his  creation.”  “Conduct 


THOAIAS  DBHANY  BBRNARD. 

The  following,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dean 


by  the  purpose  of  his  creation.”  “Conduct  I' tbe  (^thedr.il  in  Denver, Col.,  gives  all 
rfrpift  rternnnal  self-detpuTninatinnl  in  man  ia  the  inf ormation  in  regard  to  the  author  of  “  The 


He  was  so  small  that  a  box  was  put  under  the  [free  iiersonal  self-determination]  in  man  is  01  Ane 

handle  for  him  to  stand  upon.  Then  he  work-  therefore  truly  moral  only  when  it  is  grounded  Doctrine,  I  have  thus  far  obtain¬ 

ed  in  a  tavern  until  the  sheriff  took  possession  on  his  relation  to  God,  and  harmonizes  with  ^^®  work  from  which  it  is  ta^en  is  ten 
of  it  for  debt.  His  next  step  was  to  serve  as  that  relation  as  determined  flrst  by  his  crea-  ^®  have  published  some- 

cabin  boy  in  a  sloop  which  ran  between  New  tion,  then  by  his  redemption.”  “  Philosophi-  Jbing  in  the  l^t  decide.  I  b^e  to  have  some- 
York  and  Catskill;  and  the  flrst  shilling  he  cal  Ethic  is  the  science  of  man’s  moral  life  as 

earned  in  New  York  was  for  carrying  a  trunk,  conditioned  by  the  creative  relation ;  Theolog- 

and  with  the  money  he  bought  three  two-iien-  ical  [or  Christian]  Ethic,  the  science  of  the  Chancellors  E^lish  Essay,  1^9;  M.  A.,  1840; 

ny  cakes  and  three  oranges  for  his  brother  and  Christian’s  moral  life  as  conditioned  by  the 

sister,  and  the  recollection  of  their  pleasure  new  relation  established  by  his  redemption  iQ  Wells  C^hedral,  1868;  Select  Preacher,  1855 
made  him  happy.  He  liked  the  life  of  a  sailor,  through  Jesus  Christ.”  These  definitions  from 

and  the  stories  told  by  the  men  fascinated  the  first  two  pages  of  the  treatise  sufficiently  3®®^’  author  of  The  Witney  of  God, 

him.  He  would  have  “  gone  to  sea  ”  but  that  show  its  whole  tone.  Univer^ty  Sermons  (Parker),  and  ‘ThaProg- 

it  made  him  dizzy  to  climb  a  mast,  and  he  In  marked  contrast  is  the  second  division—  rcss  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament, 
could  not  overcome  this  physical  infirmity,  the  general  introduction  to  Practical  Theology,  ton  Lectures  (Macmillan).  J.  Q.  A. 

He  was  a  sailor  boy  when  Robert  Fulton’s  first  Although  yon  Zezschwitz  is  also  a  well  known  „  ^ej^artment  of  the  Sep- 

steam^at  made  her  trip  up  the  Hudson  river,  authority  in  his  department  this  essay  is  al- 

and  tells  how  for  two  days  the  people  of  Cat-  most  everything  that  it  ought  not  to  be,  espe-  »>  K,r  ti  r* 


and  tells  how  for  two  days  the  people  of  Cat- 


York  as  a  Field  for  Fiction,”  by  H.  C.  Banner; 


skil  waited  for  the  arrival  of  that  boat,  which  daily  in  a  book  intended  primarily  for  stu-  »The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,” 
finally  came  vomiting  smoke  and  fire  and  dents.  Its  style  is  labored  and  obscure  in  the  ^  Willard;  “The  Massachusetts 

looking  more  like  a  visitor  from  the  infernal  flrst  place.  That  this  is  true  even  to  a  Ger-  j,  ri^^ent  in  Education,”  by  Charles  Bar- 
regons  than  the  beautiful  steamer  that  now  man  reader  and  a  theologian  at  that,  is  declar-  ^ 

glides  through  the  waters.”  'The  family  then  ed  by  a  reviewer  in  the  Theologisches  Litera-  ^leber,  by  President  Gilman  of  Johns-Hop- 
remoyed  to  a  farm  in  Cortland  county,  where  turblatt.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  too  pro-  University;  a  postscript  to  Dr.  Gladden’s 
Thurlow  had  a  hard  and  varied  experience  foundly  speculative.  That  the  author  should  papers  on  “  The  Christian  League  of  Connecti- 
He  read  what  he  could,  and  kept  files  of  old  seek  a  to  vindicate  the  scientific  charac-  cut,”  with  a  commendatory  letter  from  Bishop 
papers  and  scraps.  He  got  a  chance  to  work  ter  of  this  discipline  would  be  well  enough  in  a  ^  description  by  W  F  Allen  of  the 

in  a  printing  office  on  condition  that  he  would  separate  essay.  In  an  «?aci/c/opadt«  it  is  not  in  gygtc^  of  “standard  Railway  Time  ”  which 
cut  the  wood  and  make  the  fires.  But  his  am-  place.  Lastly  this  author  devotes  a  lai^e  i^rt  he  is  urgiug  ui>on  the  railway  managers  of  the 
bition  to  become  a  printer,  was  irrepressible.  of  his  space  to  subjective  theories,  with  a  dis-  country  •  “  Reforming  the  Alfabet  ”  by  Freder- 
It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  steps  of  this  cussion  of  those  opjiosed,  which  also  is  out  of  ^  Pernald  •  and  a  letter  from  J  Spencer 
ambitious  youth  from  place  to  place,  working  place  in  a  general  handbook.  College,’ London, 

but  a  short  time  anywhere,  living  precariously.  Dr,  Plath  s  sketch  of  Missions  is  almost  en-  j-dgUyg  to  «<  -phe  Training  of  Children’s  Vol- 


ambitious  youth  from  place  to  place,  working  place  in  a  general  handbook, 
but  a  short  time  anywhere,  living  precariously.  Dr,  Plath’s  sketch  of  Missions  is  almost  en- 
walklng  long  distances  biscause  he  had  not  tirely  historical,  as  is  perhaps  unavoidable  in 
money  enough  to  pay  for  a  stage  ride,  making  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  A  science  of 


the  acquaintance  of  men  of  note  and  youths  Missions  does  not  yet  exist,  much  as  it  is  need-  The  frontispiece  of  The  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
who  afterwards  became  famous,  with  a  sort  of  ed.  The  history  as  given  in  the  pages  before  can  History  for  August,  is  a  fine  portrait,  never 
instinctive  faith  in  his  own  “manifest  destiny,”  us  is  interesting,  of  course:  it  could  hardly  before  engraved,  of  Col.  Alexander  Scammell, 
always  sho'wing  a  capacity  and  discretion  far  help  being  that.  The  author  finds  five  jieriods  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781.  The 
beyond  his  years,  which  united  to  do  the  work  in  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Church,  the  leading  article,  “Claybome  the  Rebel,”  is  an 
of  a  man.  He  was  stirred  to  the  quick  by  the  dividing  lines  being  drawn  at  the  death  of  the  informing  chapter  of  authentic  history,  con- 
war  with  England,  entered  on  in  1812,  but  was  Apostle  John,  the  beginning  of  the  barbarian  tributed  by  John  Eaten  Cooke.  The  illustra- 
too  small  and  young  to  be  allowed  to  enlist,  invasions,  the  appearance  of  Islam,  and  the  tions,  seventeen  in  number,  which  brighten  its 
Presently  he  became  the  editor  of  a  weekly  Reformation.  It  is  a  question  whether  ano-  pages,  form  a  history  in  themselves.  The  sec- 
paper,  the  AgrieuUurist,  made  the  acquaint-  ther  epoch  might  not  be  made  dating  from  the  ond  pajier  is  the  conclusion  of  Captain  Potter’s 
ance  of  some  of  the  leading  politicians  in  the  first  attempt  of  Marshman  and  Carey.  Cer-  able  series  of  essays,  “  Texas  Admitted  to  the 
State,  became  closely  connected  with  some  of  talnly  the  present  century  is  marked  by  mis-  Union  ”;  then  follows  “General  Nelson,  Een- 
the  actors  in  the  deplorable  'William  Morgan  slonary  enterprise  far  more  than  any  other,  tucky,  and  Lincoln  Guns,”  by  President  Dan- 
tragedy,  which  led  to  the  Anti-Masonic  dem-  even  since  the  Reformation.  Dr.  Plath  pays  Jel  Stevenson,  D.D.,  of  Augusta,  Ky.  The 
dDtttration,  and  finally  removed  to  Albany  as  due  honor  to  the  English  and  American  Chur-  shorter  articles  are  “An  Old  School-book  ”  (the 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Evening  Journal,  of  ches  for  their  share  in  the  great  work,  though  English  Reader),  by  Joel  Benton ;  “  Charlevoiz 
irhich  he  was  afterwards  the  head.  This  paper  he  has  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  mention-  in  New  Orleans,”  by  John  Dimitry ;  and  Rev. 
was  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  with  which  he  ed  only  one  book  in  English,  namely :  Home’s  b.  F.  De  Costa’s  “  Reply  to  Mr.  Bancroft  ”  on 
‘wrought.  He  served  a  short  time  in  the  Assem-  Letters  (!)  on  Missions.  the  subject  of  the  Early  Voyages.  The  depart- 

bly,  but  there  discovered  that  he  had  no  fitness  The  concluding  portion  of  the  volume,  on  ments— Original  Documents,  Reprints,  Notes 
for  legislative  life,  and  no  ability  for  public  Catechetic,  Is  by  von  25ez8chwltz,  and  is  at  least  and  Queries,  Beplles,  Societies,  and  Book  No- 
speaidng.  One  day  he  was  called  upon,  as  a  a  great  improvement  on  his  contribution  no-  tioes — are  filled  with  very  readable  matter. 

meAber  of  a  committee,  to  make  an  explana-  tloed  above.  The  topic  has  so  nearly  fallen  - 

ttoBf  but  broke  down  before  he  got  through,  out  of  our  own  theory  and  practice  that  the  es-  A  Winter  in  India,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. 
and  WM  so  mortified  that  he  would  never  re-  say  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  revelation  of  dif-  Baxter,  M.  P.,  is  the  title  of  No.  93  of  Funk  & 
pflttt  ‘ttie  experiment.  He  refused  ever  after-  ferences  between  the  Germans  and  ourselves.  Wagnall’s  Standard  Library.  Tha  sixteen 
Wttijitt  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  for  elective  It  is  here  assumed  that  the  pastor  ■will  have  chapters  abound  in  inforiubtion,  but  by  no 
He  wanted  very  much  to  carry  the  opportunity  to  catechise  not  only  the  con  tir-  means  exhaust  their  theme.  The  volume  will 
eleotoil  votes  of  New  York  to  Washington  in  mandi,  but  the  children  In  the  common  school  have  an  additional  Interest  to  many,  as  coming 
18S4,  but  was  “  dished  ”  out  of  the  privilege  as  well.  Notwithstanding  our  disadvantages  from  one  widely  known  and  esteemed  in  iiub- 
after  tt  had  been  promised  to  him ;  and  this  in  this  respect,  the  question  will  arise.  Might  lie  life. 
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AMBB08E  15  OLD  TIBGINU. 

Fart  Deflanoe,  Ta.,  Aufoat,  1888. 

Id  ordinary  years  those  seeking  comfort  run 
to  the  cooler  regions  of  the  north,  but  one  who 
has  been  kindling  fires  for  warmth  half  the 
mornings  Of  June  and  July,  is  more  disposed 
to  seek  a  warmer  country  for  August.  You 
can  get  hei^  trom  Toledo  by  two  routes :  either 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bal.road,  catch¬ 
ing  it  at  Ashland  and  Huntington,  and  by  the 
Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia,  White,  Blue,  and 
Bed,  to  Staunton— ;.-ight  miles  away  from  this. 
Or  you  can  come  as  I  did,  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road,  getting  it  at  a  little  burg  called 
Monroeville.  The  difficulty  is  in  getting  upon 
these  more  soathern  routes  trom  the  north, 
since  all  the  roads  wish  to  carry  one  either 
east  or  west.  And  patience  has  to  be  tasked  in 
staying  at  a  way  station  a  half  day,  or  over 
night,  to  get  the  desired  train.  Thus  I  was 
oblig^  to  patronize  a  hotel  at  Monroeville. 
But  I  got  a  little  amusement  from  a  couple  of 
landlords  who  disputed  over  me  for  a  time, 
which  I  prolonged  a  little  to  see  if  I  could 
Judge  which  was  the  voorse  one  from  their  con¬ 
fab,  knowing  that  whichever  I  took  I  should 
"  i^h  I  had  took  the  other.”  One  of  them  of¬ 
fered  to  carry  me  to  and  from  the  depot,  free ; 
and  if  after  staying  with  him  over  night  I  were 
not  satisfied,  "  he  would  not  charge  me  a 
cmt.”  So  fair  an  offer  I  did  not  embrace.  But 
if  his  table  was.  no  more  plethoric  of  good 
things  than  the  one  I  found,  there  would  have 
been  a  temptation  to  take  him  at  his  word. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  brings  the  traveller 
through  a  country  rich  in  its  harvests.  A  vast 
crop  of  oats  was  in  harvesting,  and  the  corn, 
everywhere  repressed  this  year,  promises  well 
along  this  level  belt.  In  ^t  the  fields  shine 
from  Moiuxm,  Micb.,  till  we  get  into  the  rough 
country  in  Eastern  Ohio.  We  pass  the  towns 
of  Mansfield,  Newark,  Zanesville,  and  go  out 
of  the  State  at  Bellaire,  crossing  the  Ohio  on  a 
bridge  far  above  the  tops  of  the  houses,  which 
asake  up  the  queerest  looking  town  these  eyes 
ever  looked  down  upon,  and  so  find  ourselves 
In  Western  Virginia. 

The  road  has  been  getting  rough  for  a  good 
while — or  rather  the  country  has— and  we  zig¬ 
zag  through  gorges,  and  worm  along  streams, 
and  dodge  excavations,  and  bore  through  tun¬ 
nels,  without  number.  Our  course  is  like  that 
ota  serpent,  and  a  pretty  wiry  one  at  that.  Of 
aourae,  in  turning  first  right  and  then  left,  the 
side  of  the  oar  on  the  outside  rail  is  elevated  to 
prevent  turning  over.  And  as  this  rapidly 
c^ianges,  the  car  rocks  from  side  to  side  like  a 
zeesd,  and  not  near  so  gently  as  the  cradle 
where  king  or  queen  baby  rocks.  The  victim 
of  the  “sleeper”  sighs  through  the  livelong 
i^ht  in  vain  for  baby’s  sleep.  The  true  way, 
impossible  with  us  at  the  time,  is  to  ride  this 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland  part  of  the  route 
in  the  day  time,  and  so  see  a  little  of  what  is 
passing  him  so  rapidly. 

Four  o’clock  of  a  cool  morning  finds  us  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the  first  sight  that  greets 
us  after  leaving  the  three  story  depot,  is  a  low 
dingy  engine-house  called  “John  Brown’s 
Fort.”  If  it  was  ever  meant  for  a  fort,  the  con¬ 
triver  must  have  been  a  genius  equal  to  Gov. 
Butler,  who  packed  hjs  army  in  that  river  bend 
below  Bicbmond  and  fenced  himself  in.  The 
use  of  the  old  concern  now  is  to  bear  the  vari¬ 
ous  advertisements  plastered  on  its  wide  and 
dilf^fidated  wooden  doors,  and  to  remind  trav- 
eillen  of  old  John  Brown  whose  “soul  is,”  or 
was,  kung  as  “marching  on.”  My  view  of  it 
is  that  it  might  as  well  be  marching  on,  for  1 1 
do  not  conceive  that  he  wais  very  highly  useful 
here.  In  truth,  I  can  only  look  on  his  attempt 
as  quixotic,  fanatical,  and  criminal.  I  respect 
his  sincerity,  but  fanatics  are  always  sincere. 
There  is  no  evidence  but  that  Torquemada  was 
sincere,  so  far  as  I  know.  Sincerity  is  good, 
but  one  needs  to  be  right. 

Leaving  Harper’s  Ferry  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road,  we  pass  southwestward  into  old 
Virginia  and  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  by 
Winchester,  Strasburg,  and  Harrisonburg,  to 
this  point  called  still  Fort  Defiance,  though 
there  is  no  fort  here  at  present.  Nor  is  there 
any  village.  It  is  simply  a  station,  with  a  cross¬ 
road  or  two  with  store,  blacksmith  shop,  and  a 
church.  The  country  about  is  settled  by  farm¬ 
ers. 

To  one  from  Central  Michigan,  where  it  rain¬ 
ed  about  every  day  for  two  months,  and  where 
a  most  gorgeous  greenness  covered  the  earth, 
reaching  southward  through  Ohio,  it  is  quite 
melancholy  to  see  the  evidences  of  drought  in 
this  beautiful  valley.  Symptoms  of  drought 
began  in  Ohio,  where  the  streams  at  first  were 
muddy  and  then  dry.  In  fact  I  saw  no  river 
in  Ohio  that  amount^  to  anything.  The  Lick¬ 
ing  was  a  muddy  remnant,  and  so  was  the 
Ohio.  From  what  I  saw  I  should  pronounce 
the  State  to  be  destitute  of  a  respectable 
stream,  and  be  ready  to  believe  that  the  whole 
oommon wealth  did  not  possess  a  living  fish. 
The  mighty  Potomac  and  the  rushing  Shenan¬ 
doah  might  each  be  waded  at  BLarper’s  Ferry. 

There  is  a  great  breadth  of  com  gnx>wing  in 
the  valley,  but  much  of  it  will  have  to  stand 
ever  tUi  neCt  year  to  amount  to  anything.  The 
hay  and  the  wheat  are  gathered,  and  oats  which 
fairfy  cover  the  earth  at  the  north  do  not  exist  I 
hwe. 

Tlmre  was  a  fort  at  this  place  in  the  old  In¬ 
dian  days,  and  its  remains  are  still  shown  at 
the  rsar  of  the  church  in  a  beautiful  g^rove  of 
oaks.  There  is  a  covered  way  also,  under¬ 
ground,  trom  the  church  to  a  spring  fifty  rods 
away,  where  the  occupants  of  the  tort  got  their 
water  in  spite  of  Indians.  The  early  settlers 
brought  their  rifies  to  the  church  in  the  early 
times,  and  women  acted  as  sentinels,  hiding  in 
brush-heaps,  for  the  settlement  of  this  country 
has  been  all  but  ceaseless  war  with  the  red 
man. 

This  old  church  is  of  stone,  and  was  built  in 
Ifi^  It  is  in  good  preservation,  though  its  in¬ 
terior  has  been  renewed  perhaps  repeatedly. 
It  is  exceedingly  plain,  but  comfortable,  and 
was  yesterday  filled  with  a  good  looking  con¬ 
gregation.  Many  things  remind  me  of  prooed- 
nres  in  that  old  church  in  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  which  Commissioner  Okey  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  Saratoga  pronounced  “the 
oldest  Presbyterian  Church  in  America.”  In 
younger  days  this  writer  confessed  Christ  in 
that  same  Hempstead  edifice.  All  these  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  of  Scotch  Irish  origin  are  of 
one  family,  with  similar  ideas  and  customs, 
and  there  is  a  wonderful  staunchness  about 
tbem. 

The  church  here  is  of  course  attached  to  the 
Church  South.  Their  pastor  is  a  young  man 
bmm  in  Scotland,  but  imported  at  two  years  of 
age— Bev.  Alexander  Sprunt  by  name.  He  was 
educated  at  Hampden-Sidney.  I  did  not  hear 
him  pnach,  but  he  is  an  indefatigable  worker 
in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  spreadmg  himself  all 
over  the  region,  and  joining  other  like  workers 
on  either  side.  He  is  sustained  after  the  meth¬ 
od  luevalent  in  the  olden  time  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  having  Uie  use  of  manse,  and  a  glebe  of 
latiHj  and  so  many  oords  of  wood  and  tons  of 
hay  per  annum — the  whole  supplemented  with 
a  sum  of  money  not  so  large  as  city  salaries  at 
the  North,  but  equal  to  those  paid  our  home 
^  induced  to  believe  that  the 


ministry  in  Virgirla,  and  the  Carolinas  is  do¬ 
ing  a  most  thorough  and  laborious  work  in  try¬ 
ing  to  cover  with  Gospel  privileges  their  great 
t-'rritory.  • 

The  worship  of  yesterday  was  after  the  old 
and  simple  style  of  Presbyterian  custom.  Their 
hymn  book  is  the  Hymnal  of  the  Southern 
I  C  lurch,  with  Psalms  seiiarate.  The  song  was 
led  by  a  choir  with  a  small  organ,  and  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  people  sitting,  and  in  prayer  stand¬ 
ing— or  seeming  to  stand.  They  s-armed  in 
from  all  quarters,  but  about  all  in  carriages  or 
on  horseback— for  Southern  people,  men  and 
women,  take  to  the  back  of  a  horse  as  natural¬ 
ly  as  a  creeping  child  gets  on  its  feet. 

I  saw  no  black  people  in  church,  but  they 
have  one  of  their  own  two  miles  away.  In  fact 
I  saw  but  few  black  people  in  the  117  miles  ride 
from  Harper’s  Ferry,  but  they  were  more  nu¬ 
merous  at  the  lower  than  this  upper  end  of  the 
valley.  I  am  told  they  are  moving  westward 
to  Iowa  and  elsewhere,  being  gathered  up  in 
companies  of  100  and  300  by  railroad  agents, 
and  that  their  labor  is  much  missed  in  the  val¬ 
ley.  Its  place  is  taken  for  harvest  by  self¬ 
binding  reapers,  and  but  for  these  the  harvest 
could  scarcely  have  been  gathered.  When  we 
are  told  that  a  self-binder  takes  the  place  of 
fifteen  men,  with  and  following  cradles,  and 
saves  the  work  of  five  men  with  a  reaper  which 
does  not  bind,  we  begin  to  see  how  the  world 
is  to  be  fed.  I  am  induced  to  think  that  the 
utmost  goodwill  exists  here  toward  the  black 
people,  and  that  they  are  no  more  ill-treated  in 
any  way  than  were  the  Freedmen  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  York  after  slavery  ceased  there. 
They  have  their  churches  and  schools,  and 
have  rapidly  improved  in  education  and  in  self- 
respect  since  the  war. 

And  the  effect  is  equal  with  the  white  peo¬ 
ple.  Their  young  men  have  taken  to  work  and 
to  business.  Their  conversation  in  the  cars 
was  about  sheep  and  stock  and  harvests,  just 
as  in  the  cars  in  the  Saginaw  valley  it  runs  up¬ 
on  lumber,  logs,  and  salt. 

I  had  an  excellent  chance  to  see  the  people 
coming  up,  for  a  camp-meeting  was  in  process 
near  Mt.  Jackson,  and  the  cars  were  crowded 
mostly  with  men,  and  at  all  the  stations  there 
was  a  multitude  of  just  such  looking  people  as 
you  see  anywhere  on  such  occasions. 

In  the  olden  days  of  slavery,  when  slave¬ 
breeding  was  in  vogue  for  the  ^uthern  mar¬ 
ket,  industry  was  at  a  discount.  The  young  men 
were  not  trained  to  labor  nor  to  do  business, 
and  the  country  was  impoverished.  Now  it  is 
all  changed  and  changing.  These  Virginias 
will  be  rich  States.  Enterprise  is  stimulated 
by  communication  with  the  world,  and  by  the 
facilities  of  markets  created  by  railroads.  And 
the  young  people  are  educating.  At  Staunton 
there  is  a  Young  Ladies  School,  for  instance, 
of  some  300  pupils,  most  efficiently  carried  on 
by  a  Mrs.  Baldwin,  ably  assisted. 

Those  who  met  Dr.  Brown  at  the  Saratoga 
Assembly,  the  delegate  from  the  Southern 
Church,  may  or  may  not  remember  that  he 
preached  for  twenty-five  years  in  this  stone 
church  at  Fort  Defiance.  He  is  now  however 
of  Fredericksburg.  I  have  scarcely  said  what 
I  started  to  say,  but  no  matter.  It  can  wait, 
and  perhaps  the  longer  the  better. 

Ambrose. 

A  S€OTTLSH)HlGHLAND  COMMUhlON. 

By  a  Pratbyterlaa  Woman. 

Beading  thejarticle  in  The  Evangelist  on 
“A  Scottish  Lowland  Communion,”  makes  me 
think  of  a  Highland  celebration  of  the  same 
sacred  event,  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
I  me :  for  the  forty  years  which  lie  between 
I  and  the  old  ivy-clad  church  in  which  it  was  edm- 
memorated,  have  failed  to  dim  the  scene  in  its 
essential  particulars.  It  is  the  identical  church 
in  which  Queen  Victoria  worshipped  a  few  years 
later,  when  she  wrote  in  her  diary  “  The  minis¬ 
ter  prayed  earnestly  for  our  children ;  it  gave 
me  a  lump  in  thejthroat.”  That  “lump,”  by 
the  way,  has  greatly  endeared  her  to  every  true 
mother. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  Highland  parishes 
at  that  time  (and  perhaps  it  is  so  still)  to  have 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  only  once 
each  year,  and  that,  of  course,  was  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season.  Nevertheless  Christians  were  not 
necessarily  confined  to  partaking  of  it  only 
once  a  year,  as  they  might  go  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  parishes:  for  it  .was  always  so  arranged 
that  no  two^roximate  churches  had  the  sacra¬ 
ment  on  the  same  week.  While  a  “  token  ”  was 
indispensable  to  partaking,  there  was  rarely 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  one,  as  an  elder  was 
always  presentjfrom  each  neighboring  church, 
and  any  member  could  apply  to  his  own  elder 
or  minister,  if  present,  and  a  “token  ”  was  fur¬ 
nished  at  once.  The  custom  of  giving  the  “  to¬ 
ken  ”  at  the  Lord’s  table,  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  had  a  tendency  to  lead  one  to  “exam¬ 
ine  himself  ” ;  it  may  also  have  added  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  act. 

The  communion  referred  to  was  on  a  long 
Summer  day,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  glens  in 
bonnie  Scotland.  A  three-mile  walk  in  brac¬ 
ing  Highland  air,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 
blooming  heather,  failed  to  produce  the  least 
fatigue  on  my  part ;  and  a  large  number  of  the 
worshippers  came  from  a  greater  distance.  It 
was  my  first,  as  it  was  my  last.  Sabbath  in  that 
parish.  Not  more  than  half  the  people  could 
get  into  the  church ;  hence  it  was  always  cus¬ 
tomary  to  select  some  si)ot  not  far  distant,  that 
was  suitable  for  outside  preaching.  In  this 
instance  the  graveyard  that  surrounded  the 
church  was  chosen ;  and  the  “tent  ”  (as  it  was 
called,  being  merely  a  pulpit,  closed  on  three 
sides,  and  open  at  the  front)  was  placed  in  an 
eligible  spot,  and  the  i>eople  either  stood  or 
sat  on  the  pretty  green  sod  that  covered  the 
sleeping  dead.  No  fiower  was  in  it  that  had 
been  planted  by  a  human  hand,  and  yet  never 
did  I  see  so  sweet  a  covering  for  graves — daisies 
innumerable,  and  of  varied  and  beautiful  hues, 
and  not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  among  tbem. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  blessed  revivals,  in 
which  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  McCheyne,  the  Bonars, 
and  many  others  whose  names,  although  not 
so  well  known  in  this  country,  are  none  the 
less  dear,  were  honored  instruments  in  turning 
many  to  righteousness.  The  “Action  ”  sermon 
was  preached,  and  some  of  the  tables  were 
served,  and  I  was  as  insensible  to  it  all  as  the 
“natural  man”  ever  is;  yet  a  restlessness 
within  made  me  conscious  of  lacking  some¬ 
thing  which  I  could  plainly  see  was  possessed 
by  the  converts  of  that  day,  who  were  marked 
by  a  deep  humility  to  which  I  was  a  stranger. 

The  sun  was  declining  in  the  west,  as  seated 
upon  a  daisy-covered  knoll  (beneath  which 
some  fellow-creature  was  sleeping),  near  the 
preacher,  with  no  canopy  but  the  heavens,  a 
new  life  opened  up  to  me  as  the  preacher  read 
with  an  earnestness  in  keeping  with  all  the 
surroundings,  and  I  heard  a  voice,  whose  ten¬ 
der  tones  I  seem  to  hear  now,  “  Who  is  this 
that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments 
from  Bozrah — this  that  is  glorious  in  His  appar¬ 
el,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength  ? 
I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save. 
Wherefore  art  Thou  red  in  Thine  apparel,  and 
Thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the 
wine-fat  t  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone, 
and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  Me  ” 
(Isa.  Ixiii.  1-3). 

That  lonely  midnight  scene  in  Gethsemane 
was  calmly  and  tenderly  told,  when  even  the 
fhvored  three  could  not  watch  with  Him  one 


hour.  The  entire  terrible  tragedy  paused  be¬ 
fore  me  for  the  first  time :  for  the  Spirit  took 
of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  showed  them  unto 
me.  Nor  was  I  all  alone  in  the  unspeakable 
blessing.  It  was  indeed  a  place  6f  weeping, 
where  “They  looked  upon  Him  whom  they 
had  pierced,  and  mourned  as  for  an  only  son, 
and  were  in  bitterness  as  for  a  first-born.” 
“  The  blessed  and  beloved  Son  of  God,  bearing 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  uiK>n  the  tree,”  is  in¬ 
deed  “  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  ev¬ 
ery  one  that  believeth.”  O  that  those  power- 
fpl  words  of  Almighty  God  were  more  fre¬ 
quently  proclaimed  in  the  ears  of  the  iieople  I 
Our  dryness  and  dearth  as  a  Church  is  all  for 
the  lack  of  more  of  Jesus.  I  seem  now  to  hear 
“And  I  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help,” 
and  I  wondered  that  there  was  none  to  uphold. 
“Therefore  Mine  own  arm  brought  salvation 
unto  Me.”  And  that  arm  of  Jehovah  Jesus  is 
as  omnipotent  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  Let  us 
all  try  to  lay  hold  upon  it :  to  trust  to  its  power 
to  save  and  to  sanctify.  Away  with  new  ideas 
and  modern  devices  in  all  their  forms,  and  let 
us  prostrate  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  look  upon  Him  bearing  our  sins  thereon, 
and  His  willingness  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  it. 

Long  as  was  the  day,  the  shadows  were  be¬ 
coming  dim  before  the  multitude  would  leave 
the  enchanted  spot,  and  turn  reluctantly  to 
retrace  the  long  walk  of  the  morning.  Pood 
was  not  once  thought  of,  so  satisfactory  is  the 
Bread  of  Life  when  the  soul  partakes  (rf  it. 
How  blessed  are  the  people  who  hear  the  joy¬ 
ful  sound— the  sound  of  salvation  from  eternal 
death  to  life  everlasting,  by  Christ  Jesus,  “the 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  P»  -  . 
of  Peace,”  (3k)d  blessed  forever! 

New  York  City.  July,  1888. 

ON  THE  FBONT  PORCH. 

Some  Facts  about  the  Blue  and  the  Chray. 

Several  weeks  since  I  asked  some  questions 
in  these  columns  about  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

I  now  desire  to  state  some  facts  on  the  same 
subject.  If  these  facts  excite  no  more  adverse 
criticism  than  did  the  questions,  I  shall  not 
feel  disturbed  in  the  least.  If  they  draw  out 
as  pleasant  testimony  as  “  Picciola  ”  and  “  Un¬ 
ion  ”  have  sent  to  the  Front  Porch,  I  shall  be 
more  than  satisfied. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  August,  1861,  Gen. 
Lyon  with  something  over  6,000  Union  trooiis, 
moved  out  from  the  town  of  Springfield,  some 
ten  miles  west  by  south,  and  in  the  early  dawn 
of  the  next  day  attacked  the  rebel  forces  under 
Generals  McColloch  and  Price,  as  in  largely 
superior  numbers  they  lay  encamped  along  the 
banks  of  Wilson  Creek.  It  proved  to  be  a  dis¬ 
astrous  day  for  the  Union  forces,  and  the  most 
important  battle  that  had  then  been  fought, 
with  the  exception  of  Bull  Run,  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it  by  about  a  month.  Two  days  after  the 
Wilson  Creek  battle.  President  Lincoln  pro¬ 
claimed  a  Fast  Day  for  the  30th  of  the  next 
month. 

All  day  long  on  that  10th  of  August;  the  field 
was  hotly  contested  by  the  opposing  forces. 
After  receiving  two  wounds,  one  in  the  leg  and 
the  other  in  the  head,  and  after  having  two 
horses  shot  from  under  him,  Gen.  Lyon  receiv¬ 
ed  his  third  and  fatal  wound  at  11 : 30  A.  M., 
while  on  foot  gallantly  directing  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  troops.  About  him  on  the  field 
before  night  lay  1,200  of  his  own  men  and  1,000 
of  the  enemy.  Towards  evening  his  forces  re. 
treated  to  Springfield,  which  waks  occupied  by 
the  enemy  on  the  next  day.  Gen.  Lyon’s  body 
was  afterwards  taken  by  Mrs.  Gov.  PhelMto 
New  Bnglaml  ferltnirinl. 

To-day  I  have  been  AYer'fhtn  hn.tt.lglBp'jft 
with  thousands  of  curiously  interested^  i^ople 
like  myself,  and  with  hundreds  of  the  survivors 
from  each  side  of  that  bloody  10th  of  August 
twenty-two  years  ago.  It  came  about  in  this 
way.  Upon  the  joint  invitation  of  certain  ex- 
offleers  now  living  as  neighbors  and  friends  in 
this  community,  some  of  whom  had  once  worn 
the  blue  and  some  the  gray,  there  have  been 
gathered  here  during  the  past  week  nearly  a 
thousand  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Wilson 
Creek,  and  hundreds  of  other  soldiers  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sides.  Army 
tents  were  pitched,  and  scarred  veterans  enter¬ 
ed  into  camp  life  ns  of  old,  only  so  differently. 
Camp  fires  were  kindled  anew,  only  this  time 
not  by  the  blood-red  torch  of  war,  but  by  the 
gentle  fiame  of  peace  and  devotion  to  a  com¬ 
mon  country. 

The  city  was  decorated  with  the  star  span¬ 
gled  banner  in  profusion,  and  with  the  blue 
and  the  gray  commingled  indiscriminately. 
The  ex-soldiers  were  mustered  by  State*,  and 
thus  “  Feds  ”  and  “  Confeds  ”  found  themselves 
sitting  together  around  the  same  camp  fires, 
and  marching  side  by  side  in  the  same  ranks, 
under  two  old  battle-stained,  bullet-riddled 
banners  that  had  once  led  their  opposing 
forces! 

You  couldn’t  do  it,  eh  ?  Well,  you  neei  not! 
There  was  no  draft  for  this  muster.  They  were 
all  volunteers,  and  do  you  know,  good  raader, 
of  the  blue  or  of  the  gray.  1  have  an  idea  that 
if  you  live  long  enough,  and  are  situated  where 
you  can  attend  a  meeting  for  raising  recruits 
for  this  new  service,  you’ll  catch  the  spirit  and 
put  down  your  name  too. 

They  came  from  Iowa  and  from  Louisiana, 
from  Kansas  and  from  Texas,  from  Missouri 
and  from  Arkansas,  and  mingled  together  in 
camp  life  for  three  days,  and  closed  the  reun¬ 
ion  to-day  by  a  visit  to  the  battle  ground.  I 
had  never  conceived  su«th  a  scene.  I  do  not 
know  that  history  furnishes  a  parallel.  Here 
are  a  score  of  officers  from  each  side,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  privates,  talking  over  the  scenes  of 
the  battle  on  the  very  spot  where  they  had  once 
been  opposed  in  mortal  combat.  That  little 
hill  or  tongue  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  val¬ 
ley  yonder,  they  all  agree  to  call  “  bloodyhill.” 
On  its  crest  is  a  rude  heap  of  stones  which 
mark  the  place  where  Lyon  fell,  and  over 
which  most  of  the  bloody  work  was  done.  Sie¬ 
gel’s  furious  Germans  made  their  onslaught 
from  the  hills  in  the  rear,  across  the  creek  yon¬ 
der.  And  so  they  go  on  pointing  out  where 
charge  and  retreat  and  onslaught  were  made, 
and  where  comrades  fell. 

Is  it  imagination,  or  are  these  men  unwont- 
edly  sober  as  they  review  these  scenes  and  talk 
together?  There  seems  no  restraint  upon 
them.  They  are  manly  men,  yet  chastened 
and  sober  somehow,  while  the  gray  locks  are 
creeping  over  all  their  heads.  It  testimony 
and  observation  can  be  trusted,  no  more  order¬ 
ly  body  of  men  were  ever  brought  together  for 
a  soldiers’  reunion.  No  clashing  nor  inharmo¬ 
nies  could  be  discovered  in  public  or  in  private. 
They  studied  only  the  things  that  make  for 
peace.  All  felt  what  one  of  the  speakers  from 
Arkansas  said  his  people  had  learned,  that 
“One  stack  of  corn  or  cotton  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  sabres  or  stands  of  arms.” 

One  evening  was  given  up  to  speech-making 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  just  erected 
by  the  citizens  of  Springfield  in  the  centre  of 
the  public  square,  to  the  memory  of  General 
Lyon.  Speeches  were  made  by  Unionislp  and 
ex-C!onfederates  in  turn,  and  from  both  putties 
funds  had  been  contributed  for  its  erectii|^ 

Neither  were  their  dead  comrades  in  t^  fwo 
cemeteries  yonder  forgotten.  It  was  a  hmHb- 
ing  thing  to  see  those  great  stalwart  men 
Iowa  searching  among  the  marble  hendiiipes 
for  the  names  of  those  they  had  kaoipii4  and 


when  they  found  them,  they  placed  a  flag  to 
wave  over  each;  then  turned  their  feet,  with 
respectful  mien  and  thoughtful  interest,  to 
visit  the  graves  of  their  fallen  foes. 

On  the  battlefield  to-day  a  meeting  was  call¬ 
ed,  and  a  temporary  organization  of  the  “Sur¬ 
viving  Soldiers’  Union  League  ”  was  effected 
by  the  election  of  o^loers.  The  objects  of  the 
organization,  as  stated,  are  “to  cultivate  fra¬ 
ternity,  strengthen  union,  promote  peace,  and 
secure  prosperity.”  And  who  shall  forbid  the 
bans  ? 

Preacher-like,  I  cannot  well  close  this  dis¬ 
course  without  some  practical  reflections : 

1.  Let  no  one  say  too  hastily  that  they  could 
not  engage  in  such  scenes.  Dying  grace  is  not 
given  until  the  dying  hour  comes ;  and  living 
grace,  for  special  circumstances,  is  not  given 
until  those  special  circumstances  surround 
one’s  life. 

2.  The  soldiers  are  ahead  of  the  preachers  in 
this  matter  of  fraternity.  They  (the  preach¬ 
ers)  have  barely  touched  finger-tips  “  across 
the  bloody  chasm,”  while  the  soldiers  have 
spun  yarns  about  the  same  camp-fire,  and 
drank  out  of  the  same  canteen.  As  there  is 
something  of  the  soldier  and  the  preacher 
both,  in  me,  I  can  do  either,  and  have  done 
both. 

3.  We  soldiers  have  never  passed  that  little 
resolution,  “  While  receding  from  no  principle, 
we  do  hereby  declare  our  regret  for,  and  with¬ 
drawal  of,”  &c. ;  and  we  think  we  have  gotten 
along  quite  as  well  without  it  as  the  preachers 
have  with  it.  Really  now  did  that  little  piece 
of  diplomatic  regretfulness  do  any  one  much 
good,  or  bring  any  one  so  very  much  nearer  to 
any  one  else  ?  Take  our  word  for  it,  if  you 
preachers.  North  and  South,  ever  get  any  near¬ 
er  to  each  other,  it  will  not  be  by  the  force  of 
any  resolutions  concerning  the  past  which  you 
may  have  adopted,  or  ever  will  adopt ;  but  it 
will  be  by  the  power  of  convictions  concerning 
the  oommon  work  God  has  for  you  to  do  in  the 
present  and  in  the  future. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Aug.  lOtb,  1883. 

unbelief  j!si>  its  works. 

By  Bev.  John  Wangh. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  poem  in 
blank  verse  of  nine  books,  but  yet  unpublished. 
It  is  entitled  “Messiah’s  Mission,’’  having  for  its 
groundwork  His  own  exposition  of  it  in  Luke  iv. 
18,  19 : 

O  Unbelief!  how  blind  In  both  thine  eyes. 

That  seeing,  see  not  where  the  Lord  reveals ! 
Within  thy  deepened  grave  whole  nations  lie. 

Gut  off  from  Hope  and  Enterprise  and  Truth, 

As  once  was  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 

Thou  slayest  Industry,  through  want  of  faith 
In  sure-rewarding  toll ;  and  'Temperance  falls 
Before  the  plea  “  It  never  can  succeed.’’ 

Thou  killest  Honesty  with  poisoned  dart 
Cast  by  the  plea  “  The  Lord  will  never  judge.” 
Religion  dies  before  thy  spear-like  thrust : 

“  'Tis  a  vain  thing  to  serve  the  living  God.” 
Destructive  power !  thou  wouldst  disown  the  kings 
That  rule  the  world  in  every  grand  enterprise 
Of  great  invention  or  discovery. 

Reformers,  heroes,  legislators — all 
That  led  mankind  in  high  and  holy  paths — 

Gave  to  the  winds  thy  doubts  and  scowling  fears. 
And  placed  Faith’s  banner  on  the  mountain  heights. 
Thy  leaders  guide  into  Sahara  wilds. 

Where  verdure  fades — no  fruits  or  waters  spring 
To  bless  the  life  that  is,  or  that  to  come ; 

Where  Nature’s  voice  is  one  of  blank  despair : 
“We  know  not  whence  we  came,  or  whither  tend  ; 
We  have  no  Maker,  and  no  Father  lives. 

The  vapory  arch  speaks  of  no  covenant 
Between  the  Godhead  and  the  suffering  earth. 

The  stars  proclaim  an  orphan  universe, 

A  vacant  paradise,  a  soulless  world ; 

The  Future,  horror ;  and  the  Past,  disgrace !  ” 
Thou  Vandal  monster  from  the  womb  of  Night, 
Begotten  la  the  low  basilisk’s  realm, 

Tiiou  wouldst  extinguish  all  immortal  hope, 

All  venersttmanCT  eoiUMlag 

lu  Goodness,'  indestructible  and  grand ;  ^ 

Sweep  all  the  minds  that  have  enriched  the  world 
With  thoughts  imperishable,  rich,  sublime. 

Into  the  pit  of  utter  nothingness. 

At  thy  foul  touch  Obedience  steps  aside; 
Responsibility  is  smitten  dumb ; 

The  instincts  of  the  soul  take  leaden  wings; 
(Conscience  becomes  a  mere  chameleon  change ; 
And  aspiration  for  the  beautiful 
Turns  with  brute  gaze  towards  the  low  and  baise. 
Then  come,  as  with  a  bugle-call,  the  swarms 
Of  locust  vices  to  destroy  mankind : 

Foul  Seiflsiiuess,  with  viperous  eye  and  tongue. 
Glides  ill  with  scaly  folds  to  gather  spoils 
Amassed  by  Industry  and  Uprightness; 

Ambition,  with  the  old  Arch-tempter’s  greed, 
Strikes  down  the  Innocent  and  helpless  just; 
Fraud  follows  next  to  reap  the  harvest-fields — 

It  never  planted  or  aspired  to  work ; 

Impurity,  in  garish  robes,  with  painted  face. 
Disrupts  the  marriage  bond  to  pamper  Lust; 

Then  Violence,  with  Commune  flag  and  torch. 
With  Nihil  dynamite  and  sharpened  steel. 

Deals  devastation  o’er  the  shud’ring  lands — 

Law  disregarded  as  the  statesman’s  craft. 

Religion  scorned  as  if  the  priesthood’s  trade. 
Virtue  rejected  as  a  local  sham. 

And  Decency  the  child  of  vain  conceit 
Or  prudish  pride. 

Ye  Deists  of  the  age. 

Who  dare  admit  a  God  ye  will  not  serve. 

To  whom  ye  never  pray,  because  He  reigns 
In  unconcerned  regard  for  mortal  things ; 

Ye  Pantheists,  in  roi^-tinted  clouds. 

Who  worship  “The  (Jreat  Soul”  ye  never  knew, 
Who  speculate  in  mist  and  write  in  sand. 

Adore  the  cloud,  and  pray  unto  the  wind 
As  the  embodied  Deity  to  man — 

Soulless,  inmersonal,  intangible. 

Losing  the  Father  in  your  vapory  folds ; 

Ye  Atheists,  denying  the  Supreme 
At  work  around  you  in  His  glorious  deeds — 

Ye  Godless  hosts,  who  would  snuff  out  the  sun, 
Puff  out  the  stars,  throw  every  Pharos  down. 
Destroy  each  Refuge-ciiy  of  the  soul. 

With  temple,  altar,  mercy-seat,  and  priest — 

Who  boast  of  science,  yet  ignore  its  aims 
To  tried  experience  in  the  servient  wind. 

Making  its  lights  reveal  an  orphan  world. 

An  empty  heaven,  and  an  eternal  tomb 
For  all  the  inteliects  of  all  tbs  spheres — 

Gould  ye  succeed,  the  Vandals  of  old  time. 

The  Moslem  Omars  and  fierce  Jenghis  Khans, 
Would  rise  in  honor  to  the  World’s  regard 
As  but  Abaddons  of  inferior  boast. 

Preferred  to  those  who  with  Apollyon  torch 
Would  leave  the  universe  without  its  God. 

WESTlCnrSTEB  PARK. 

Alexandria  Bay,  Aug.  IS,  1883. 

Dear  Evangelist :  The  improvements  at  West¬ 
minster  Park  within  a  year  or  two,  have  been 
very  marked.  The  new  regime  has  wrought  a 
revolution.  Cottages  have  been  multiplied  and 
beautified.  The  hotel,  enlarged  to  double  its 
former  capacity  and  more,  has  been  advanced 
to  the  first  class.  New  drives  are  graded,  new 
lots  laid  out,  new  bdats  and  boat-houses  ap¬ 
pear  along  the  curving  bays.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  hotels  and  cottages  are  filled  with  a 
select  company,  who  seek  not  dissiimtion,  but 
comfort,  rest,  and  recreation.  Among  the  cler¬ 
gymen  I  notice  Rev.  Mr.  Bachman  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn,,  who  pronoun  -es  this  one  of  the 
most  charming  places  that  he  has  found  along 
the  way ;  Rev.  Dr.  Imbrie  of  Jersey  C!ity,  with 
eye  undimmed  and  strength  unabated,  and  as 
erect  as  a  soldier;  Rev.  R.  L.  Bachman  of  the 
old  First  Ciiurch  of  Utica,  whom  the  New  York 
Synod  of  last  year  will  gratefully  remember; 
Rev.  Dr.  Welch  of  Auburn  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  who  is  resting  here  for  an  interval  be¬ 
tween  almost  continuous  supplying  in  Western 
and  now  in  Central  New  York,  He  preaches 
next  Sabbath  in  Syracuse  for  Bev.  Dr.  Seaver. 
Bev,  Mr.  Bradt  of  New  Jersey  (of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Church)  has  been  stopping  here  for  awhile. 

Last  Sabbath  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor  of 
Newark  preached  in  the  Westminster  (Chapel 
to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience ;  while  be¬ 
side  him  were  three  or  four  other  clergymen  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning  there  was  a  servloe  of  song  in  the  parlors 
of  the  hotel,  together  with  brief  addressee  and 
prayers.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  service  was 
attended  by  probably  nine-tehths  of  the  visit¬ 
ors  at  Westminster  Park. 


To-day  the  authorized  report  is  that  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  fifty  acres  of  this  Park  (between  the 
hot^l  and  the  ferry  to  Alexandria  Bay)  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Hayden,  an  admirer  of  this 
region,  who  has  already  invested  largely  in  the 
Thousand  Isles.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  large 
means  and  enterprise,  and,  we  are  told,  pro¬ 
poses  to  transform  these  acres  into  a  meadow 
lawn,  and  to  begin  the  work  immediately.  This 
will  be  a  grand  improvement  for  this  already 
beautiful  Park,  and  will  give  new  emphasis  to 
the  statement  in  Hariier’s  Magazine  (Septem¬ 
ber,  1881)  that  “  Westminster  Park  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  finest  location  in  the  Thousand 
Islands.”  C.  K.  P. 

A  UTTLE  MORE  LIGHT  WANTED. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  Aug.  9th,  Dr.  Jenning’s 
says  of  our  friend  “Ambrose  ”  “  He  ebbs  in  His¬ 
tory,”  making  it  emphatic  by  capitals.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  speaking  of  the  action  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he  says :  “  On  the  27th  of  February, 
1774,  the  first  Continental  Congress  assembled 
in  Philadelphia,  passed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion: 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  Legislatures  of  the  United  States,  Immediate¬ 
ly,  to  pass  laws  the  most  effectual  for  putting  an 
immediate  stop  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  dis¬ 
tilling,”  etc. 

And  later  he  says :  “  Two  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  they  [the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress]  declared  the  people  of  the 
Colonies  ought  to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of 
King  Alcohol.” 

I  am  not  interfering  with  the  temperance  po¬ 
sition  of  Dr.  Jennings  or  of  Dr.  “Ambrose,” 
but  inquire  only  as  to  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  statements  above  quoted.  Were  there  any 
“  United  States  ”  two  years  before  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  ?  Was  there  any  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  in  session  in  February,  1774  ? 


“THE  POOR  ALWAYS  YE  HAVE  WITH  YOU.” 

I  wonder  if  God’s  people  remember  these 
words  of  Jesus?  Do  they  think  of  the  poor 
around  them— the  silent  poor  ?  They  may 
suffer  for  the  daily  comforts  of  life,  but  no  one 
seems  to  know  it.  It  is  not  pride  that  keeps 
them  from  making  it  known,  for  they  grate¬ 
fully  receive  whatever  one  chances  to  give 
them.  But  they  cannot  claim  a  right  to  the 
help  of  those  who  are  not  relatives,  for  it  is 
likely  such  persons  have  many  in  their  own 
circle  to  provide  for,  and  hence  it  might  be 
thought  presumptuous  in  them  to  speak  of 
their  own  wants.  So  they  bear  in  silence  the 
lot  before  them. 

There  is  wealth  enough  in  this  world  of  ours 
for  all  the  suffering  poor,  and  may  God  put  it 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  possess  it,  to  remem¬ 
ber  those  silent  poor  during  these  beautiful 
Summer  and  Autumn  days.  “  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  untp  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  ”  unto  Him. 

From  the  Back  Seat. 


The  Foreign  Missionary : 

A  letter  of  Hobart  Pasha  (an  Englishman 
now  Admiral  of  the  Turkish  navy)  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  of  May  25,  says,  after  criticising 
from  the  Turkish  standpoint  the  course  of  the 
British  in  Egypt : 

“  The  Turkish  Qovernment  is  tmable  to  control  the 
strong  feelings  of  its  Mohammedan  subjects  against 
England,  who  is  accused  by  them,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
of  having  taken  forcible  possession  of  one  of  the  fairest 
gems  in  their  sovereign’s  crown.  The  whole  Mussel- 
man  race  is  outraged.  .  .  .  While  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  is  enjoying  the  calm  which  apparently  exists  in 
regard  to  Egyptian  affairs,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire 
igKaUMg.thflt  calm  is.  not  the  Drgquraor  of  a  storm  of  a 
ftiost  sertOTS  nSffirt:  .  .  .  wlcB  a^rm  W  InevlaBle,' 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevsait  it. 

“  If  the  English  Government  imagines  that  with  the 
handful  of  men  it  still  keeps  in  Egypt  it  can  assure  pro¬ 
tection  to  life  and  property,  1  venture  to  predict  that  it 
is  very  much  mistaken.  Let  England  oe  guided  by 
what  has  happened  in  Algeria.  .  .  .  The  a^tation  in 
the  Musselman  mind  is  daily  on  the  increase. 

“  The  only  solution  of  the  question  is  a  friendly  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Sultan  on  all  questions  vitally  affecting 
English  policy  In  the  East.” 

These  words  are  evidently  written  with  a 
purpose.  They  are  deliberate,  and  probably 
officially  inspired.  Hobart  Pasha  has  long  had 
the  confidence  of  the  Turks  ;  they  trust  him, 
because  he  is  their  very  ideal  of  a  Philo-Turk. 
What  does  the  above  language  mean,  unless  it 
be  that  the  Turkish  Government  will  allow  and 
encourage  Mohammedan  fanaticism  to  rise  and 
increase  all  over  the  Turkish  Empire,  until  it 
frightens  England,  and  thus  forces  her  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Egypt.  If  Hobart  Pasha  speaks  au- 
th'  •ritatively,  there  are  troublous  times  ahead. 
Tlie  United  States  Government,  with  so  many 
hundreds  of  its  citizens  scattered  all  over  the 
Turkish  Empire,  will  need  to  see  that  its  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Constantinople  stands  by  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  and  protects  their  lives 
and  persons  from  outrage. 

The  Church  should  pray  earnestly  to  God  for 
its  missionaries  throughout  Turkey,  that  the 
wrath  of  evil  men  may  be  restrained,  and  the 
cause  of  Christian  liberty,  light,  and  education 
be  permitted  to  prosper  unmolested. 

The  majority  of  Turkish  officials  in  Syria  are 
not  generally  hostile  to  American  missions. 
Many  of  tbem  are  personally  friendly ;  but  the 
experience  of  1860  teaches  us  that  only  a  word 
is  needed  from  Constantinople  to  change  this 
state  of  things. 

What  Hobart  Pasha  suggests  would  probably 
be  the  worst  possible  solution.  Vacillation  on 
the  part  of  England  would  bring  her  into  con¬ 
tempt  ;  firmness  and  justice  will  enforce  re¬ 
spect.  _ 

The  Presbyterian : 

To  any  one  who  has  been  smitten  by  a  love 
for  the  antique  in  the  matter  of  church  names, 
or  who  has  been  accustomed  to  titles  which 
have  fine  historical  associations,  it  must  be 
very  disturbing  to  look  over  the  lists  of  some 
of  our  American  churches.  Each  one  is  chris¬ 
tened  according  to  the  mind  of  its  project  >r8, 
and  the  variety  of  names  is  S'^metniiig  marvel¬ 
lous.  ...  In  the  towns  and  villages  where 
there  is  but  one  Presbyterian  church  all  diffi¬ 
culty  vanishes.  It  is  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  the  place,  whatever  may  be  its  name,  and  is 
conveniently  known  as  such.  In  our  cities  the 
numerical  method  was  long  in  vogue.  The 
first  church  built  was  called  “  First,”  and  so 
continued  to  be.  When  the  second  church  was 
organized  it  was  called  the  “  Second,”  and  the 
“  Third  ”  fell  in  behind  it  In  later  years  this 
custom  has  fallen  somewhat  into  disuse,  and 
now  we  have  churches  of  special  localities — the 
“Church  on  University  Place,”  or  the  “  Chuich 
on  Market  Square,”  and  churches  on  particular 
streets,  as  the  “  Fifth  Avenue  ”  or  “Arch  street” 
When  the  churches  grow  numerous  m  one  lo¬ 
cality  we  add  another  word  and  say  “West 
Spruce  street,”  or  “  West  Arch  street,”  or  the 
“North,”  “South,”  and  “East”  churches.  A 
number  of  churches  bear  the  noble  name  of 
“Westminster,”  significant  of  the  theology 
which  is  taught  within  their  walls,  and  a  few 
have  taken  their  titles  from  honored  men  In 
the  ministry,  such  as  “Phillips,”  “  Chambers.” 
and  “Alexander.”  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  churches  in  the  land,  one  established 
on  Murray  EQH,  in  the  midst  of  the  club-houRes 
and  stately  dwellings  of  New  York,  is  known  by 
the  plain  title*  the  “  Brick  Church,”  and  it  has 
a  lineal  descent  in  Rochester  as  strong  as  itself. 
In  Philadelphia  there  was  at  one  time  a  drift 
toward  Scriptural  names,  and  so  we  have 
“Hermon,”  and  “Olivet,”  and  “Tabor,”  and 
“  Bethlehem.”  One  church,  not  however  in  a 
city,  towers  above  sJl  others  and  loftily  calls 
itself  “Ararat”  It  is  not  far  from  “  Lower  Mt 
Bethel.” 

When  we  pass  into  the  country  we  pass  into 
the  midst  of  a  forest  of  nam'es,  borne  by 
churches  of  every  degree  of  strength  and  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  tinge  of  locality  is  upon  many 
of  tbem.  We  have  “  Mounts,”  “  Meadows,*’ 
“Springs,”  and  “Valleys.”  A  feature  of  the 
landscape  seems  to  ^ve  determined  some 
designationa 


The  Christian  Weekly: 

An  illustration  of  the  need  of  uniform  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce  laws  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  recent  marriage,  by  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  Denver,  of  a  man  and  a  woman  well 
known  in  theati  ical  circles.  In  this  case  both 
parties  had  been  recently  divorced,  the  one 
from  a  wife,  the  other  from  a  husband,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  the  previous  marriage 
had  followed  the  divorce  of  the  husband  from 
a  former  wife.  It  was  about  as  badly  mixed  a 
case  of  its  kind  as  one  often  comes  across.  We 
wonder  how  any  clergyman  could  have  been 
found  willing  to  solemnize  such  a  marriage. 
He  plainly  could  hot  have  been  cognizant  of 
the  facts  in  the  case.  But  then  why  did  he  not 
inform  himself  concerning  them?  The  case, 
for  another  thing,  illustrates  the  need  that  cler¬ 
gymen  should  be  particularly  careful,  our  laws 
being  what  they  are,  whom  they  join  in  wed¬ 
lock.  If  they  are  as  careless,  as  from  the  facts 
as  stated,  the  clergyman  in  this  case  seems  to 
have  been,  they  give  the  apparent  sanction  of 
religion  to  direct  violations  of  the  law  of  mar¬ 
riage  as  Christ  enunciated  it.  Those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  be  stringent  in  this  matter,, 
and  who  can  decline  to  marry  parties  upon 
whom  is  the  taint  of  divorce,  will  serve  their 
country  well  by  declining  to  facilitate  anything 
that  tends  so  inevitably  to  the  breaking  up  of 
families  and  homes. 

The  Churchman : 

Very  nearly  everywhere  the  working  year  of 
the  churches  is  shortened  to  ten  mouths  in¬ 
stead  of  twelve,  and  in  the  chief  cities  to  six 
months  of  really  active  work  in  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  channels.  This  compels  a  double  activ¬ 
ity  for  that  six  months,  or  the  parish  is  not 
keeping  up  to  its  old  rate  of  service  before  va¬ 
cations  and  Summer  homes  became  the  order 
of  the  day.  There  is  no  danger  that  Americans 
shall  have  too  much  play-time,  but  there  is 
danger  that  the  churches  shall  forget  to  do  as 
much  in  six  months  as  they  used  to  do  in  the 
whole  year. 

The  Intelligencer : 

The  Church  cf  the  future  in  this  country  will 
be  tl?e  Church  which  now  rescues  from  ungod¬ 
liness  and  transgression  the  thousands  who  are 
profane,  vicious.  Sabbath-breakers,  prone  to 
evil,  and  without  regard  for  the  life  to  come, 
and  wins  them  to  Christ  Such  people  have- 
been  won  in  all  periods  <  f  the  history  of  the 
Church.  When  won,  they  become  vigorous, 
enthusiastic,  energetic,  zealous,  warm-hearted, 
bold,  and  untiring  advocates  of  the  truth.  Put 
on  the  right  path,  they  rise  to  distinction  in  the 
avocations  of  life,  become  leadeis  of  men,  and 
caiTy  off  life’s  prizes.  In  the  past,  the  Church 
has  recruited  many  of  its  most  courageous  and 
victorious  soldiers  from  just  this  clas*  of  men. 


The  Christian  Union : 

The  most  extensive  emigration  which  the- 
world  has  ever  known  is  now  being  projected 
in  England.  At  an  infiuential  meeting  held  in 
London  last  week,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to 
provide  for  the  sendin'?  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people  from  Ireland  to  Canada  and  the 
other  British  colonies.  This  scheme  involves 
the  establishment  of  each  family  on  a  section 
of  land  one  hundred  acres  in  extent,  provided 
with  the  buildings,  equipments,  animals,  seeds, 
and  food  necessary  for  beginning  farming  ;  the 
land  to  be  rent-free  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
and  after  that  time  to  be  charged  with  a  rental 
equal  to  three  per  cent,  upon  1500 ;  the  settler 
to  acquire  the  absolute  title  to  the  property  on 
the  payment  of  the  last  sum.  It  is  proposed 
that  ten  thousand  families,  aggregating  fifty 
thousand  people,  be  removed  from  Ireland  next 
Spring  and  settled  in  Canada. 


The  Christian  Advocate  being  interrogated 
touching  the  propriety  of  a  minister’s  reading 
an  entire  hymn  and  then  directing  that  only  a 
portion  of  it  shall  be  sung,  replies : 

Some  ministers  know  nothing  about  music ;. 


as  lost.  They  pay  no  attention  to  the  sfngihg, 
but  are  looking  at  their  notices,  or  are  in  a  fit 
of  abstraction,  or  simply  endure  the  service. 
They  shorten  the  hymns  as  much  as  possible. 
Some  that  love  music  have  such  poor  sing¬ 
ing  that  they  can’t  endure  more  than  two  or 
three  verses.  Some  are  so  disgusted  with  the 
effects  of  the  coldly  artistic  performance  that 
they  feel  that  the  fervor  aroused-  in  the  prayer 
and  Scripture  reading  is  diminished  by  the 
singing,  so  they  make  it  as  short  as  possible. 
But  as  a  rule,  with  any  kind  of  singing,  and 
with  the  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
participate,  if  drawling  interludes  can  be  omit¬ 
ted,  there  is  no  occasion  of  shortening  a  hymn 
of  five  or  six  verses.  In  England,  Scotland^ 
and  Germany  the  finest  congregational  singing 
in  the  world  is  found.  But  in  all  those  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  in  Germany,  hymns  of  five  or 
six  verses,  and  sometimes  of  ten  verses,  are 
sung,  but  without  interludes.  If  any  verses 
are  to  be  omitted  in  the  singing,  only  those 
should  be  omitted  that  are  not  essential  to  the 
sense.  Some  years  ago  we  heard  the  hymn 
“  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,”  sung  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  people  rejoice  that  they 
should  bathe  their  weary  souls  in  a  frowning 
world,  for  they  omitted  the  third  verse,  and 
what  they  sang  represented  the  heavenly  rest 
as  being  contemporary  with  facing  a  frowning 
world.  On  another  occasion  we  beard  such 
portions  of  that  magnificent  hymn 
Father,  how  wide  Thy  glory  shines. 

How  high  Thy  wonders  rise  I 
omitted  as  made  the  declaration  that  here  the 
whole  Deity  is  known,  apply  to  nature  instead 
of  revelation. 

The  Interior : 

The  Daily  Chicago  Tribune,  with  all  its  abili> 
ty,  lacks  the  monad  courage  which  shines  in  a 
flue  character  like  a  diamond  among  the  dim¬ 
mer  gems.  That  paper  had  a  very  excellent 
and  fearless,  though  a  moderate-in-tone  article 
on  the  Lutheran  Centennial.  The  Catholic  Li¬ 
brary  Board  demanded  a  retraction  of  the  his¬ 
torical  facts  mentione<l  by  The  Tribune,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  editor  of 
that  paper  and  bring  him  to  his  knees,  the  al¬ 
ternative  to  be  presented  being  a  gene^  C!ath- 
olic  boycotting  of  the  concern.  The  committee 
<>n  bullying  and  gaggling  the  press  so  appoint¬ 
ed  were  Messrs.  W.  P.  Rend,  William  O.  Am- 
berg,  Martin  O’Brien,  W.  J.  Onahan,  and  the 
Catholic  librarian,  Mr.  Elder.  Here  was  a 
splendid  opp  utunity  to  vindicate  the  freedom 
of  tne  press  and  the  truth  of  history.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  ought  to  have  called  these  gentlemen  out, 
and  asked  them  to  come  forward  with  their 
propositions  and  threats,  or  to  repudiate  pub¬ 
licly  the  Catholic  board  that  bad  appointed 
tbem  on  such  a  mission.  The  good  people  of 
Chicago  would  like  to  hear  from  Messrs.  W.  P. 
Rend  and  William  O.  Am  berg,  especially.  They 
would  like  to  know  whether  they  propose  to 
boycott  The  Tribune  for  stating  facts  which  are 
clearly  set  forth  by  Roman  Catholic  historians, 
and  for  suggesting  that  respect  be  shown  to  the 
memory  of  Martin  Luther  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fourth  Luibeian  centennial.  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  the  gentlemen  named  would  make 
themselves  the  servitors  of  such  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  intolerance,  but  it  is  due  to  their 
own  reputations  and  to  the  public  that  they 
should  either  repudiate  or  accept  the  mission. 
'I’he  Tribune  would  make  friends  among  all 
friends  of  liberty  and  ti'uth,  whether  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  by  crowding  tihis  issue,  and  forcing 
it  to  a  decision. 

People  talk  about  taking  “  comprehensive 
views,”  and  they  suppose  theydo  it.  There  is 
only  One  who  d^.— A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

Aristotle  being  asked  for  decisive  proof  of  the 
acquirement  of  a  good  habit,  his  reply  was  “The 
fact  that  the  praotioe  of  the  habit  involves  no 
self-denial  of  predominant  force  among  the  facul¬ 
ties.” 

Our  relations  with  Christ  are  personal.  He  la 
a  person.  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsira 
which  govern  us  in  regard  to  other  persons,  ol^ 
tain  very  largely.  Note  the  causeless  likes  and 
dislikes  of  soclrty,  which  might  be  put  under  the 
intelligent  control  of  the  will.  A  man  may  eause- 
leesly  admit  and  nourish  an  aversion  to  a  church. 


suppressed. — Emory  Haynes. 
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AMBROSE  IX  OLD  TIBGim. 

Vort  Defiance,  Ta.,  Augaet,  IMS. 

In  ordinary  years  those  seeking  comfort  run 
to  the  cooler  regions  of  the  north,  but  one  who  * 
has  been  kindling  fires  for  warmth  half  the 
mornings  of  June  and  July,  is  more  disix>sed 
to  seek  a  warmer  country  for  August.  You 
can  get  hefie  from  Toledo  by  two  routes :  either 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  OUo  Bai  .road,  catch¬ 
ing  it  at  Ashland  and  Huntington,  and  by  the 
Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia,  White,  Blue,  and 
Bed,  to  Staunton— eight  miles  away  from  this. 
Or  you  can  come  as  I  did,  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road,  getting  it  at  a  little  burg  called 
Monroeville.  The  difficulty  is  in  getting  upon 
these  more  southern  routes  from  the  north, 
since  all  the  roads  wish  to  carry  one  either 
east  or  west.  And  patience  has  to  be  tasked  in 
staying  at  a  way  station  a  half  day,  or  over 
night,  to  get  the  desired  train.  Thus  I  was 
oblig^  to  patronize  a  hotel  at  Monroeville. 
But  I  got  a  little  amusement  from  a  couple  of 
landlords  who  disputed  over  me  for  a  time, 
which  I  prolonged  a  little  to  see  if  I  could 
judge  which  was  the  worse  one  from  their  con¬ 
fab,  knowing  that  whichever  I  took  I  should 
“  t^h  I  bad  took  the  other.”  One  of  them  of¬ 
fered  to  carry  me  to  and  from  the  depot,  free ; 
and  if  after  staying  with  him  over  night  I  were 
hot  satisfied,  “he  would  not  charge  me  a 
oent.”  So  fair  an  offer  I  did  not  embrace.  But 
if  his  table  was.  no  more  plethoric  of  good 
things  than  the  one  I  found,  there  would  have 
been  a  temptation  to  take  him  at  his  word. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  brings  the  traveller 
dirough  a  country  rich  in  its  harvests.  A  vast 
srop  of  oats  was  in  harvesting,  and  the  corn, 
everywhere  repressed  this  year,  promises  well 
along  this  level  belt.  In  Ihct  the  fields  shine 
from  Monroe,  Miob.,  till  we  get  into  the  rough 
eountry  in  Eastern  Ohio.  We  pass  the  towns 
of  Mansfield,  Newark,  Zanesville,  and  go  out 
of  the  State  at  Bellaire,  crossing  the  Ohio  on  a 
bridge  far  above  the  tops  of  the  houses,  which 
make  up  the  queerest  looking  town  these  eyes 
ever  looked  down  upon,  and  so  find  ourselves 
in  Western  Virginia. 

The  road  has  been  getting  rough  for  a  good 
while — or  rather  the  country  has— and  we  zig¬ 
zag  through  gorges,  and  worm  along  streams, 
and  dodge  excavations,  and  bore  through  tun¬ 
nels,  without  number.  Our  course  is  like  that 
of  a  serpent,  and  a  pretty  wiry  one  at  that.  Of 
aouree,  in  turning  first  right  and  then  left,  the 
side  of  the  oar  on  the  outside  rail  is  elevated  to 
prevent  turning  over.  And  as  this  rapidly 
changes,  the  car  rocks  from  side  to  side  like  a 
'vessel,  and  not  near  so  gently  as  the  cradle 
where  king  or  queen  baby  rocks.  The  -victim 
of  the  “sleeper”  sighs  through  the  livelong 
i^ht  in  vain  for  baby’s  sleep.  The  true  way, 
impossible  -with  us  at  the  time,  is  to  ride  this 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland  part  of  the  route 
in  the  day  time,  and  so  see  a  little  of  what  is 
passing  him  so  rapidly. 

Four  o’clock  of  a  cool  morning  finds  us  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the  first  sight  that  greets 
us  after  leaving  the  three  story  depot,  is  a  low 
dingy  engine-house  called  “John  Brown’s 
Fort.”  If  it  was  ever  meant  for  a  fort,  the  con¬ 
triver  must  have  been  a  genius  equal  to  Gov. 
Butler,  who  packed  hjs  army  in  that  river  bend 
below  Bicbmond  and  fenced  himself  in.  The 
use  of  the  old  concern  now  is  to  bear  the  vari¬ 
ous  advertisements  plastered  on  its  wide  and 
dil^idated  wooden  doors,  and  to  remind  trav- 
eUm  of  old  John  Brown  whose  “soul  is,”  or 
was,  irung  as  “marching  on.”  My  view  of  it 
is  that  it  might  as  well  be  marching  on,  for  I 
do  not  conceive  that  he  was  very  highly  useful 
here.  In  truth,  I  can  only  look  on  his  attempt 
as  quixotic,  fanatical,  and  criminal.  I  respect 
his  sincerity,  but  fanatics  are  always  sincere. 
There  is  no  evidence  but  that  Torquemada  was 
sincere,  so  far  as  I  know.  Sincerity  is  good, 
but  one  needs  to  be  right. 

Lea-ving  Harper’s  Ferry  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road,  we  pass  southwestward  into  old 
Virginia  and  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  by 
Winchester,  Strasburg,  and  Harrisonburg,  to 
this  point  called  still  Fort  Defiance,  though 
there  is  no  fort  here  at  present.  Nor  is  there 
any  village.  It  is  simply  a  station,  with  a  cross¬ 
road  or  two  with  store,  blacksmith  shop,  and  a 
church.  The  country  about  is  settled  by  farm¬ 
ers. 

To  one  from  Central  Michigan,  where  it  rain¬ 
ed  about  every  day  for  two  months,  and  where 
a  most  gorgeous  greenness  covered  the  earth, 
reaching  southward  through  Ohio,  it  is  quite 
melancholy  to  see  the  evidences  of  drought  in 
this  beautiful  valley.  Symptoms  of  drought 
began  in  Ohio,  where  the  streams  at  first  were 
muddy  and  then  dry.  In  fact  I  saw  no  river 
in  Ohio  that  amount^  to  anything.  The  Lick- 1 
ing  was  a  muddy  remnant,  and  so  was  the 
Ohio.  From  what  I  saw  I  should  pronounce 
the  State  to  be  destitute  of  a  respectable 
stream,  and  be  ready  to  believe  that  the  whole 
oommonwealth  did  not  possess  a  living  fish. 
The  mighty  Potomac  and  the  rushing  Shenan¬ 
doah  migiit  each  be  waded  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 

There  is  a  great  breadth  of  corn  growing  in 
the  vailey,  but  much  of  it  will  have  to  stand 
over  till  naal  year  to  amount  to  anything.  The 
hay  and  the  wheat  are  gathered,  and  oats  which 
fairly  cover  the  earth  at  the  north  do  not  exist 
here. 

There  was  a  fort  at  this  place  in  the  old  In¬ 
dian  days,  and  its  remains  are  still  shown  at 
the  rear  of  the  church  in  a  beautiful  grove  of 
oaks.  There  is  a  covered  way  also,  under¬ 
ground,  from  the  church  to  a  spring  fifty  rods 
away,  where  the  occupants  of  the  fort  got  their 
-water  in  spite  of  Indians.  The  early  settlers 
brought  their  rifles  to  the  church  in  the  early 
times,  and  women  acted  as  sentinels,  hiding  in 
brush-heaps,  for  the  settlement  of  this  country 
has  been  all  but  ceaseless  war  with  the  red 
man. 

•  VUs  old  church  is  of  stone,  and  was  built  in 
If#.  It  is  in  good  preservation,  though  its  in¬ 
terior  has  been  renewed  perhaps  repeatedly. 
It  is  exceedingly  plain,  but  comfortable,  and 
was  yesterday  filled  -with  a  good-looking  oon- 
grcBation.  Many  things  remind  me  of  proced- 
tUes  in  that  old  church  in  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  which  Commissioner  Okey  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  Saratoga  pronounced  “the 
oldest  Presbrierian  Church  in  America.”  In 
younger  days  this  writer  confessed  Christ  in 
that  same  Hempstead  edifice.  All  these  Pres- 
b]rterian  churches  of  Scotch  Irish  origin  are  of 
one  family,  with  similar  ideas  and  customs, 
and  there  is  a  wonderful  staunchness  about 
them. 

The  church  here  is  of  course  attached  to  the 
Church  South.  Their  pastor  is  a  young  man 
bom  in  Seotland,  but  imported  at  two  years  of 
afe— Bev.  Aiexander  Sprunt  by  name.  He  was 
educated  at  Hampden-Sidney.  I  did  not  bear 
hiip  piuuch,  but  he  is  an  indefatigable  worker 
in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  spreadmg  himself  all 
Otar  the  region,  and  joining  other  like  workers 
OR  either  side.  He  is  sustained  after  the  meth¬ 
od  prevalent  in  the  olden  time  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  ha-ving  the  use  of  manse,  and  a  glebe  of 
■.itri  go  many  cords  of  wood  and  tons  of 
hay  per  asnum— the  whole  supplemented  with 
a  sum  of  money  not  so  large  as  city  salaries  at 
the  Nmcth,  but  equal  to  those  paid  our  home 
miaiinnnrins  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the 


ministry  in  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  is  do¬ 
ing  a  most  thorough  and  laborious  work  in  try¬ 
ing  to  cover  with  Gospel  privileges  their  great 
territory.  • 

The  worship  of  yesterday  was  after  the  old 
and  simple  style  of  Presbyterian  custom.  Their 
hymn  book  is  the  Hymnal  of  the  Southern 
I  C  lurch,  with  Psalms  separate.  The  song  was 
led  by  a  choir  with  a  small  organ,  and  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  people  sitting,  and  in  prayer  stand¬ 
ing — or  seeming  to  stand.  They  s—armed  in 
from  all  quarters,  but  about  all  in  carriages  or 
on  horseback — for  Southern  people,  men  and 
women,  take  to  the  back  of  a  horse  as  natural¬ 
ly  as  a  creeping  child  gets  on  its  feet. 

I  saw  no  black  people  in  church,  but  they 
have  one  of  their  own  two  miles  away.  In  fact 
I  saw  but  few  black  people  in  the  117  miles  ride 
from  Harper’s  Ferry,  but  they  were  more  nu¬ 
merous  at  the  lower  than  this  upper  end  of  the 
valley.  I  am  told  they  are  moving  westward 
to  Iowa  and  elsewhere,  being  gathered  up  in 
companies  of  100  and  300  by  railroad  agents, 
and  that  their  labor  is  much  missed  in  the  val¬ 
ley.  Its  place  is  taken  for  harvest  by  self¬ 
binding  reapers,  and  but  for  these  the  harvest 
could  scarcely  have  been  gathered.  When  we 
are  told  that  a  self-binder  takes  the  place  of 
fifteen  men,  -with  and  following  cradles,  and 
saves  the  work  of  five  men  with  a  reaper  which 
does  not  bind,  we  begin  to  see  how  the  world 
is  to  be  fed.  I  am  induced  to  think  that  the 
utmost  goodwill  exists  here  toward  the  black 
people,  and  that  they  are  no  more  ill-treated  in 
any  way  than  were  the  Freedmen  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  York  after  slavery  ceased  there. 
They  have  their  churches  and  schools,  and 
have  rapidly  improved  in  education  and  in  self- 
respect  since  the  war. 

And  the  effect  is  equal  with  the  white  peo¬ 
ple.  Their  young  men  have  taken  to  work  and 
to  business.  Their  conversation  in  the  cars 
was  about  sheep  and  stock  and  harvests,  just 
as  in  the  cars  in  the  Saginaw  valley  it  runs  up¬ 
on  lumber,  logs,  and  salt. 

I  had  an  excellent  chance  to  see  the  people 
coming  up,  for  a  camp-meeting  was  in  process 
near  Mt.  Jackson,  and  the  cars  were  crowded 
mostly  with  men,  and  at  all  the  stations  there 
was  a  multitude  of  just  such  looking  iwople  as 
you  see  anywhere  on  such  occasions. 

In  the  olden  days  of  slavery,  when  slave- 
breediog  was  in  vogue  for  the  ^uthern  mar¬ 
ket,  industry  was  at  a  discount.  The  young  men 
were  not  trained  to  labor  nor  to  do  business, 
and  the  country  was  impoverished.  Now  it  is 
all  changed  and  changing.  These  Virginias 
will  be  rich  States.  Enterprise  is  stimulated 
by  communication  with  the  world,  and  by  the 
facilities  of  markets  created  by  railroads.  And 
the  young  people  are  educating.  At  Staunton 
there  is  a  Young  Ladies  School,  for  instance, 
of  some  300  pupils,  most  efficiently  carried  on 
by  a  Mrs.  Baldwin,  ably  assisted. 

Those  who  met  Dr.  Brown  at  the  Saratoga 
Assembly,  the  delegate  from  the  Southern 
Church,  may  or  may  not  remember  that  he 
preached  for  twenty-five  years  in  this  stone 
church  at  Fort  Defiance.  He  is  now  however 
of  Fredericksburg.  I  have  scarcely  said  what 
I  stented  to  say,  but  no  matter.  It  can  wait, 
and  perhaps  the  longer  the  better. 

Ambrose. 

A  SCOTTISHIHIGHLAXD  COMMCXION. 

By  a  PrMbyteriui  Womaa. 

Reading  thejarticle  in  The  Evangelist  on 
“A  Scottish  Lowland  Communion,”  makes  me 
think  of  a  Highland  celebratioii  of  the  same 
sacred  event,  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
me :  for  tAe  forty  years  which  lie  between  me 
and  the  dll  ivy-clad  church  in  which  it  was  cokn- 
memorated,  have  failed  to  dim  the  scene  in  its 
essential  particulars.  It  is  the  identical  church 
in  which  Queen  Victoria  worshipped  a  few  years 
later,  when  she  wrote  in  her  diary  “  The  minis¬ 
ter  prayed  earnestly  for  our  children ;  it  gave 
me  a  lump  in  thetthroat.”  That  “lump,”  by 
the  way,  has  greatly  ^deared  her  to  every  true 
mother. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  Highland  parishes 
at  that  time  (and  perhaps  it  is  so  still)  to  have 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  only  once 
each  year,  and  that,  of  course,  was  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season.  Nevertheless  Christians  were  not 
necessarily  confined  to  partaking  of  it  only 
once  a  year,  as  they  might  go  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  parishes :  for  it  ,was  always  so  arranged 
that  no  two^proximate  churches  had  the  sacra¬ 
ment  on  the  same  week.  While  a  “  token  ”  was 
indispensable  to  partaking,  there  was  rarely 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  one,  as  an  elder  was 
always  presentifrom  each  neighboring  church, 
and  any  member  could  apply  to  bis  own  elder 
or  minister,  if  present,  and  a  “  token  ”  was  fur¬ 
nished  at  once.  The  custom  of  giving  the  “to¬ 
ken  ”  at  the  Lord’s  table,  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  had  a  tendency  to  lead  one  to  “exam¬ 
ine  himself  ” ;  it  may  also  have  added  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  act. 

The  communion  referred  to  was  on  a  long 
Summer  day,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  glens  in 
bonnie  Scotland.  A  three-mile  walk  in  brac¬ 
ing  Highland  air,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 
blooming  heather,  failed  to  produce  the  least 
fatigue  on  my  part ;  and  a  large  number  of  the 
worshippers  came  from  a  greater  distance.  It 
was  my  first,  as  it  was  my  last.  Sabbath  in  that 
parish.  Not  more  than  half  the  people  couU 
get  into  the  church ;  hence  it  was  always  cus¬ 
tomary  to  select  some  spot  not  far  distant,  that 
was  suitable  for  outside  preaching.  In  this 
instance  the  graveyard  that  surrounded  the 
church  was  chosen ;  and  the  “  tent  ”  (as  it  was 
called,  being  merely  a  pulpit,  closed  on  three 
sides,  and  open  at  the  front)  was  placed  in  an 
eligible  spot,  and  the  i>eople  either  stood  or 
sat  on  the  pretty  green  sod  that  covered  the 
sleeping  dead.  No  flower  was  in  it  that  had 
been  planted  by  a  human  hand,  and  yet  never 
did  I  see  so  sweet  a  covering  for  graves— daisies 
innumerable,  and  of  varied  aud  beautiful  hues, 
and  not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  among  them. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  blessed  revivals,  in 
which  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  McCheyne,  the  Bonars, 
and  many  others  whose  names,  although  not 
so  well  known  in  this  country,  are  none  the 
less  dear,  were  honored  instruments  in  turning 
many  to  righteousness.  The  “Action  ”  sermon 
was  preached,  and  some  of  the  tables  were 
served,  and  I  was  as  insensible  to  it  all  as  the 
“natural  man”  ever  is;  yet  a  restlessness 
within  made  me  conscious  of  lacking  some¬ 
thing  which  I  could  plainly  see  was  possessed 
by  the  converts  of  that  day,  who  were  marked 
by  a  deep  humility  to  which  I  was  a  stranger. 

The  sun  was  declining  in  the  west,  as  seated 
upon  a  daisy-covered  knoll  (beneath  which 
some  fellow-creature  was  sleeping),  near  the 
preacher,  with  no  canopy  but  the  heavens,  a 
new  life  opened  up  to  me  as  the  preacher  read 
with  an  earnestness  in  keeping  with  all  the 
surroundings,  and  I  heard  a  voice,  whose  ten¬ 
der  tones  I  seem  to  hear  now,  “  Who  is  this 
that  oometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments 
from  Bozrah— this  that  is  glorious  in  His  appar¬ 
el,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength  ? 
I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save. 
Wherefore  art  Thou  red  in  Thine  apparel,  and 
Thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the 
wine-Cat  ?  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone, 
and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  Me  ” 
(Isa.  Ixiii.  1-3). 

That  lonely  midnight  scene  in  Gethsemane 
was  calmly  and  tenderly  told,  when  even  the 
fhvored  three  could  not  watch  with  Him  one 


hour.  The  entire  terrible  tragedy  passed  be¬ 
fore  me  for  the  first  time :  for  the  Spirit  took 
of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  showed  them  unto 
me.  Nor  was  I  all  alone  in  the  unspeakable 
blessing.  It  was  indeed  a  place  Of  weejfing, 
where  “  They  looked  upon  Him  whom  they 
had  pierced,  and  mourned  as  for  an  oniy  |on, 
and  were  in  bitterness  as  for  a  first-born.” 

“  The  blessed  and  beloved  Son  of  God,  bearing 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  upon  the  tree,”  is  in¬ 
deed  “  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  ev¬ 
ery  one  that  believeth.”  O  that  those  power- 
fpl  words  of  Almighty  God  were  more  fre¬ 
quently  proclaimed  in  the  ears  of  the  pec^le  1 
Our  dryness  and  dearth  as  a  Church  is  all  for 
the  lack  of  more  of  Jesus.  I  seem  now  to  hear 
“And  I  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help,'’ 
and  I  wondered  that  there  was  none  to  uphold. 
“Therefore  Mine  own  arm  brought  salvatioii 
unto  Me.”  And  that  arm  of  Jehovah  Jesus  is 
as  omnipotent  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  I^  us 
all  try  to  lay  hold  upon  it :  to  trust  to  its  power 
to  save  and  to  sanctify.  Away  with  new  ideas 
and  modern  devices  in  all  their  forms,  and  let 
us  prostrate  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  look  upon  Him  bearing  our  sins  thereon, 
i  and  His  willingness  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  it. 

Long  as  was  the  day,  the  shadows  were^  be¬ 
coming  dim  before  the  multitude  would  leave 
the  enchanted  spot,  and  turn  reluctantly  to 
retrace  the  long  walk  of  the  morning.  Pood 
was  not  once  thought  of,  so  satisfactory  is  the 
Bread  of  Life  when  the  soul  partakes  of  it. 
How  blessed  are  the  people  who  hear  the  joy¬ 
ful  sound — the  sound  of  salvation  from  eternal 
death  to  life  everlasting,  by  Christ  Jesus,  “the 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Pri  •" 
of  Peace,”  (lod  blessed  forever! 

New  Tork  City,  July,  1888. 

ON  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 

Some  Tacts  about  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

Several  weeks  since  I  asked  some  questions 
in  these  columns  about  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

I  now  desire  to  state  some  facts  on  the  same 
subject.  If  these  facts  excite  no  more  adverse 
criticism  than  did  the  questions,  I  shall  not 
feel  disturbed  in  the  least.  If  they  draw  out 
as  pleasant  testimony  as  “  Picciola  ”  and  “  Un¬ 
ion  ”  have  sent  to  the  Front  Porch,  I  shall  be 
more  than  satisfied. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  August,  1861,  Gen. 
Lyon  with  something  over  6,000  Union  troops, 
moved  out  from  the  town  of  Springfield,  some 
ten  miles  west  by  south,  and  in  the  early  dawn 
of  the  next  day  attacked  the  rebel  forces  under 
Generals  McColloch  and  Price,  as  in  largely 
superior  numbers  they  lay  encamped  along  the 
banks  of  Wilson  Creek.  It  proved  to  be  a  dis¬ 
astrous  day  for  the  Union  forces,  and  the  most 
important  battle  that  had  then  been  fought, 
with  the  exception  of  Bull  Run,  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it  by  about  a  month.  Two  days  after  the 
Wilson  Creek  battle.  President  Lincoln  pro¬ 
claimed  a  Fast  Day  for  the  30th  of  the  next 
month. 

All  day  long  on  that  10th  of  August,  the  field 
was  hotly  contested  by  the  opposing  forces. 
After  receiving  two  wounds,  one  in  the  leg  and 
the  other  in  the  head,  and  after  having  two 
horses  shot  from  under  him,  Gen.  Lyon  receiv¬ 
ed  his  third  and  fatal  wound  at  11 : 30  A.  M., 
while  on  foot  gallantly  directing  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  troops.  About  him  on  the  field 
before  night  lay  1,200  of  his  own  men  and  1,000 
of  the  enemy.  Towards  evening  his  forces  re. 
treated  to  Springfield,  which  wtw  occupied  by 
the  enemy  on  the  next  day.  Gen.  Lyon’s  body 
was  afterwards  taken  by  Mrs.  Gov.  PbelM|o 
New  England  for  burial. 

To-day  I  have  been 

with  thousands  of  curiously  interested'  people 
like  myself,  and  with  hundreds  of  the  survivors 
from  each  side  of  that  bloody  10th  of  August 
twenty-two  years  ago.  It  came  about  in  this 
way.  Upon  the  joint  invitation  of  certain  ex- 
officers  now  living  as  neighbors  and  friends  in 
this  community,  some  of  whom  had  once  worn ' 
the  blue  and  some  the  gray,  there  have  been 
gathered  here  during  the  past  week  nearly  a 
thousand  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Wilson 
Creek,  and  hundreds  of  other  soldiers  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sides.  Army 
tents  were  pitched,  and  scarred  veterans  enter¬ 
ed  into  camp  life  ns  of  old,  only  so  differently. 
Camp  fires  were  kindled  anew,  only  this  time 
not  by  the  blood-red  torch  of  war,  but  by  the 
gentle  flame  of  peace  and  devotion  to  a  com¬ 
mon  country. 

The  city  was  decorated  with  the  star  span¬ 
gled  banner  in  profusion,  and  with  the  blue 
and  the  gray  commingled  indiscriminately. 
The  ex-soldiers  were  mustered  by  States,  and 
thus  “  Feds  ”  and  “  Confeds  ”  found  themselves 
sitting  together  around  the  same  camp  fires, 
and  marching  side  by  side  in  the  same  ranks, 
under  two  old  battle-stained,  bullet-riddled 
banners  that  had  once  led  their  opposing 
forces ! 

You  couldn’t  do  it,  eh  ?  Well,  you  nee4  not! 
There  was  no  draft  for  this  muster.  They  were 
all  volunteers,  and  do  you  know,  good  reader, 
of  the  blue  or  of  the  gray.  I  have  an  ide«  that 
if  you  live  long  enough,  and  are  situated  where 
you  can  attend  a  meeting  for  raising  recruits 
for  this  new  service,  you’ll  catch  the  spirit  and 
put  down  your  name  too. 

They  came  from  Iowa  and  from  Louisiana, 
from  Kansas  and  from  Texas,  from  Missouri 
and  from  Arkansas,  and  mingled  together  in 
camp  life  for  three  days,  and  closed  the  reun¬ 
ion  to-day  by  a  visit  to  the  battle  ground.  I 
hod  never  conceived  such  a  scene.  I  do  not 
know  that  history  furnishes  a  parallel.  Here 
are  a  score  of  officers  from  each  side,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  privates,  talking  over  the  scenes  of 
the  battle  on  the  very  spot  where  they  had  once 
been  opposed  in  mortal  combat.  That  little 
hill  or  tongue  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  val¬ 
ley  yonder,  they  all  agree  to  call  “  bloody  hill.” 
On  its  crest  is  a  rude  heap  of  stones  which 
mark  the  place  where  Lyon  fell,  and  over 
which  most  of  the  bloody  work  was  done.  Sie- 1 
gel’s  furious  Germans  made  their  onslaught ' 
from  the  hills  in  the  rear,  across  the  creek  yon¬ 
der.  And  so  they  go  on  pointing  out  where 
charge  and  retreat  and  onslaught  were  made, 
and  where  comrades  fell. 

Is  it  imagination,  or  are  these  men  unwont- 
edly  sober  as  they  review  these  scenes  and  talk 
together?  There  seems  no  restraint  upon 
them.  They  are  manly  men,  yet  chastened 
and  sober  somehow,  while  the  gray  looks  are 
creeping  over  all  their  heads.  If  testimony 
and  observation  can  be  trusted,  no  more  order¬ 
ly  body  of  men  were  ever  brought  together  for 
a  soldiers’  reunion.  No  clashing  nor  inharmo¬ 
nies  could  be  discovered  in  public  or  in  private. 
They  studied  only  the  things  that  make  for 
peace.  All  felt  what  one  of  the  speakers  from 
Arkansas  said  his  people  had  learned, 

“One  stack  of  corn  or  cotton  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  sabres  or  stands  of  arms.” 

One  evening  was  given  up  to  speech-making 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  just  erected 
by  the  citizens  of  Springfield  in  the  centre  of 
the  public  square,  to  the  memory  of  General 
Lyon.  Speeches  were  made  by  Unionists  and 
ex-Gonfederates  in  turn,  and  from  both  patties 
funds  had  been  contributed  for  its  erectipit 

Neither  were  their  dead  comrades  in  t^  two 
cemeteries  yonder  forgotten.  It  was  a  hovhh- 
ing  thing  to  see  those  great  stalwart  men  Arnbs 
Iowa  searching  among  the  marble  headalqB^ 
for  the  names  of  those  they  had  knoRpa;  wod 


when  they  found  them,  they  placed  a  flag  to 
wave  over  each;  then  turned  their  feet,  with 
respectful  mien  and  thoughtful  interest,  to 
visit  the  graves  of  their  fallen  foes. 

On  the  battlefield  to-day  a  meeting  was  call¬ 
ed,  and  a  temporary  organization  of  the  “  Sur¬ 
viving  Soldiers’  Union  League  ”  was  effected 
by  the  election  of  officers.  The  objects  of  the 
organization,  as  stated,  are  “to  cultivate  fra¬ 
ternity,  strengthen  union,  promote  peace,  and 
secure  prosperity.”  And  who  shall  forbid  the 
bans  ? 

Preacher-like,  I  cannot  well  close  this  dis¬ 
course  without  some  practical  reflections : 

1.  Let  no  one  say  too  hastily  that  they  could 
not  engage  in  such  scenes.  Dying  grace  is  not 
given  until  the  dying  hour  comes ;  and  living 
grace,  for  special  circumstances,  is  not  given 
until  those  special  circumstances  surround 
one’s  life. 

2.  The  soldiers  are  ahead  of  the  preachers  in 
this  matter  of  fraternity.  They  (the  preach¬ 
ers)  have  barely  touched  finger-tips  “  across 
the  bloody  chasm,”  while  the  soldiers  have 
spun  yarns  about  the  same  camp-fire,  and 
drank  out  of  the  same  canteen.  As  there  is 
something  of  the  soldier  and  the  preacher 
both,  in  me,  I  can  do  either,  and  have  done 
both. 

3.  We  soldiers  have  never  passed  that  little 
resolution,  “  While  receding  from  no  principle, 
we  do  hereby  declare  our  regret  for,  and  with¬ 
drawal  of,”  &c. :  and  we  think  we  have  gotten 
along  quite  as  well  without  it  as  the  preachers 
have  with  it.  Really  now  did  that  little  piece 
of  diplomatic  regretfulness  do  any  one  much 
good,  or  bring  any  one  so  very  much  nearer  to 
any  one  else  ?  Take  our  word  for  it,  if  you 
preachers.  North  and  South,  ever  get  any  near¬ 
er  to  each  other,  it  will  not  be  by  the  force  of 
any  resolutions  concerning  the  past  which  you 
may  have  adopted,  or  ever  will  adopt ;  but  it 
will  be  by  the  power  of  convictions  concerning 
the  common  work  God  has  for  you  to  do  in  the 
present  and  in  the  future. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

AU(.  lOtb,  1883. 

UNBELIEF  jism  ITS  WORKS. 

By  Bev.  John  Wangh. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  poem  in 
blank  verse  of  nine  books,  but  yet  unpublished. 
It  is  entitled  “Messiah’s  Mission,’’  having  for  its 
groundwork  His  own  exposition  of  it  in  Luke  iv. 
18,  19 : 

O  Unbelief !  how  blind  in  both  thine  eyes. 

That  seeing,  see  not  where  the  Lord  reveals ! 
Within  thy  deepened  grave  whole  nations  lie. 

Cut  off  from  Hope  and  Enterprise  and  Truth, 

As  once  was  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 

Thou  slayest  Industry,  through  want  of  faith 
In  sure-rewarding  toil ;  and  Temperance  falls 
Before  the  plea  “  It  never  can  succeed.” 

Thou  killest  Honesty  with  poisoned  dart 
Cast  by  the  plea  “  The  Lord  will  never  judge.” 
Religion  dies  before  thy  spear-like  thrust : 

"  'Tis  a  vain  thing  to  serve  the  living  God.” 
Destructive  power!  thou  wouldst  disown  the  kings 
That  rule  the  world  in  every  grand  enterprise 
Of  great  invention  or  discovery. 

Reformers,  heroes,  legislators — all 
That  led  mankind  in  high  and  holy  paths — 

Gave  to  the  winds  thy  doubts  and  scowling  fears. 
And  placed  Faith’s  banner  on  the  mountain  heights. 
Thy  leaders  guide  into  Sahara  wilds. 

Where  verdure  fades — no  fruits  or  waters  spring 
To  bless  the  life  that  is,  or  that  to  come ; 

Where  Nature’s  voice  is  one  of  blank  despair : 

“  We  know  not  whence  we  came,  or  whither  tend  ; 
We  have  no  Maker,  and  no  Father  lives. 

The  vapory  arch  speaks  of  no  covenant 
Between  the  Godhead  and  the  suffering  earth. 

The  stars  proclaim  an  orphan  universe, 

A  vacant  paradise,  a  soulless  world ; 

The  Future,  horror;  and  the  Past,  disgrace !  ” 
Thou  Vandal  monster  from  the  womb  of  Night, 
Begotten  in  the  low  basilisk’s  realm, 

Tnou  wouldst  extinguish  all  immortal  hope. 

All  venerattoin-aaa 

In  Goodness,'  indestructible  and  grand ;  * 

Sweep  all  the  minds  that  have  enriched  the  world 
With  thoughts  imperishable,  rich,  sublime. 

Into  the  pit  of  utter  nothingness. 

At  thy  foul  touch  Obedience  steps  aside ; 
Responsibility  is  smitten  dumb ; 

The  Instincts  of  the  soul  take  leaden  wings ; 
Conscience  becomes  a  mere  chameleon  change ; 
And  aspiration  for  the  beautiful 
Turns  with  brute  gaze  towards  the  low  and  base. 
Then  come,  as  with  a  bugle-call,  the  swarms 
Of  locust  vices  to  destroy  mankind : 

Foul  Selfishness,  with  viperous  eye  and  tongue. 
Glides  in  with  scaly  folds  to  gather  spoils 
Amassed  by  Industry  and  Uprightness ; 

Ambition,  with  the  old  Arch-tempter’s  greed. 
Strikes  down  the  innocent  and  helpless  just; 

Fraud  follows  next  to  reap  the  harvest-fields — 

It  never  planted  or  aspired  to  work  ; 

Impurity,  in  garish  robes,  with  painted  face. 
Disrupts  the  marriage  bond  to  pamper  Lust; 

Then  Violence,  with  Commune  flag  and  torch. 
With  Nihil  dynamite  and  sharpened  steel. 

Deals  devastation  o’er  the  shud’ring  lands — 

Law  disregarded  as  the  statesman’s  craft, 

Religion  scorned  as  if  the  priesthood’s  trade. 
Virtue  rejected  as  a  local  sham, 

And  Decency  the  child  of  vain  conceit 
Or  prudish  pride. 

Ye  Deists  of  the  age. 

Who  dare  admit  a  God  ye  will  not  serve. 

To  whom  ye  never  pray,  because  He  reigns 
In  unconcerned  regard  for  mortal  things ; 

Ye  Pantheists,  in  ro^-tinted  clouds. 

Who  woiuhlp  “The  (ireat  Soul”  ye  never  knew, 
Who  speculate  in  mist  and  write  in  sand. 

Adore  the  cloud,  and  pray  unto  the  wind 
As  the  embodied  Deity  to  man — 

Soulless,  inmersonal,  intangible. 

Losing  the  Father  in  your  vapory  folds ; 

Ye  Atheists,  denying  the  Supreme 

At  work  around  you  in  His  glorious  deeds — 

Ye  Godless  hosts,  who  would  snuff  out  the  sun, 
Puff  out  the  stars,  throw  every  Pharos  down. 
Destroy  each  Refuge-ciiy  of  the  soul. 

With  temple,  altar,  mercy-seat,  and  priest — 

Who  boast  of  science,  yet  ignore  its  aims 
To  tried  experience  in  the  servient  wind. 

Making  its  lights  reveal  an  orphan  world, 

An  empty  heaven,  aud  an  eternal  tomb 
For  all  the  iuteliects  of  all  the  spheres — 

Could  ye  succeed,  the  Vandals  of  old  time. 

The  Moslem  Omars  and  fierce  Jenghis  Khans, 
Would  rise  in  honor  to  the  World’s  regard 
As  but  Abaddons  of  inferior  boast. 

Preferred  to  those  who  with  Apollyon  torch 
Would  leave  the  universe  without  its  God. 

WESnONSTEB  PARK. 

Alexandria  Bay,  Aug.  18, 1883. 

Dear  Evangelist :  The  improvements  at  West¬ 
minster  Park  within  a  year  or  two,  have  been 
very  marked.  The  new  regime  has  wrought  a 
revolution.  CJottages  have  been  multiplied  and 
beautified.  The  hotel,  enlarged  to  double  its 
former  capacity  and  more,  has  been  advanced 
to  the  first  class.  New  drives  are  graded,  new 
lots  laid  out,  new  bbats  and  boat-houses  ap¬ 
pear  along  the  curving  bays.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  hotels  and  cottages  are  filled  with  a 
select  company,  who  seek  not  dissipation,  but 
comfort,  rest,  and  recreation.  Among  the  cler¬ 
gymen  I  notice  Bev.  Mr.  Bachman  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  who  pronoun  ^es  this  one  of  the 
most  charming  places  that  he  has  found  along 
the  way ;  Rev.  Dr.  Imbrie  of  Jersey  City,  with 
eye  undimmed  and  strength  unabated,  and  as 
erect  as  a  soldier;  Rev.  B.  L.  Bachman  of  the 
old  First  Ciiurch  of  Utica,  whom  the  New  York 
Synod  of  last  year  will  gratefully  remember; 
Bev.  Dr.  Welch  of  Auburn  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  who  is  resting  here  for  an  Interval  be¬ 
tween  almost  continuous  supplying  in  Western 
and  now  in  Central  New  York.  He  preaches 
next  Sabbath  in  Syracuse  for  Rev.  Dr.  Seaver. 
Bev.  Mr.  Bradt  of  New  Jersey  (of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Church)  has  been  stopping  here  for  awhile. 

Last  Sabbath  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor  of 
Newark  preached  in  the  Westminster  Chapel 
to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience ;  while  be¬ 
side  him  were  three  or  four  other  clergymen  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning  there  was  a  service  of  song  in  the  parlors 
of  the  hotel,  together  with  brief  addresses  and 
prayers.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  service  was 
attended  by  probably  nine-teiiths  of  the  -visit¬ 
ors  at  Westminster  Park. 


To-day  the  authorized  report  is  that  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  fifty  acres  of  this  Park  (between  the 
hot^l  and  the  ferry  to  Alexandria  Bay)  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Hayden,  an  admirer  of  this 
region,  who  has  already  invested  largely  in  the 
Thousand  Isles.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  large 
means  and  enterprise,  and,  we  are  told,  pro¬ 
poses  to  transform  these  acres  into  a  meadow 
lawn,  and  to  begin  the  work  immediately.  This 
will  be  a  grand  improvement  for  this  already 
beautiful  Park,  and  will  give  new  emphasis  to 
the  statement  in  Hari>er’s  Magazine  (Septem¬ 
ber,  1881)  that  “Westminster  Park  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  finest  location  in  the  Thousand 
Islands.”  C.  K.  P. 


A  LITTLE  MORE  LIGHT  WANTED. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  Aug.  9th,  Dr.  Jenning’s 
says  of  our  friend  “Ambrose  ”  “  He  errs  in  His¬ 
tory,”  making  it  emphatic  by  capitals.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  speaking  of  the  action  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he  says :  “  On  the  27th  of  February, 
1774,  the  first  Continental  Congress  assembled 
in  Philadelphia,  passed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

“  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  Legislatures  of  the  United  States,  immediate¬ 
ly,  to  pass  laws  the  most  effectual  for  p'ltting  an 
immediate  stop  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  dis¬ 
tilling,”  etc. 

And  later  he  says:  “Two  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  they  [the  Conti¬ 
nental  Ck)ngress]  declared  the  people  of  the 
Colonies  ought  to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of 
King  Alcohol.” 

I  am  not  interfering  with  the  temperance  po¬ 
sition  of  Dr.  Jennings  or  of  Dr.  “Ambrose,” 
but  inquire  only  as  to  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  statements  above  quoted.  Were  there  any 
“  United  States  ”  two  years  before  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  ?  Was  there  any  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  in  session  in  February,  1774  ? 

A. 

“THE  POOR  ALWAYS  YE  HAVE  WITH  YOU.” 

I  wonder  if  God’s  people  remember  these 
words  of  Jesus?  Do  they  think  of  the  poor 
around  them— the  silent  poor  ?  They  may 
suffer  for  the  daily  comforts  of  life,  but  no  one 
seems  to  know  it.  It  is  not  pride  that  keeps 
them  from  making  it  known,  for  they  grate¬ 
fully  receive  whatever  one  chances  to  give 
them.  But  they  cannot  claim  a  right  to  the 
help  of  those  who  are  not  relatives,  for  it  is 
likely  such  persons  have  many  in  their  own 
circle  to  provide  for,  and  hence  it  might  be 
thought  presumptuous  in  them  to  speak  of 
their  own  wants.  So  they  bear  in  silence  the 
lot  before  them. 

There  is  wealth  enough  in  this  world  of  ours 
for  all  the  suffering  iJoor,  and  may  God  put  it 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  possess  it,  to  remem¬ 
ber  those  silent  poor  during  these  beautiful 
Summer  and  Autumn  days.  “  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  untp  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  ”  unto  Him. 

From  the  Back  Seat. 


Xlelf0iotts  l&vtnn* 

The  Foreign  Missionary  : 

A  letter  of  Hobart  Pasha  (an  Englishman 
now  Admiral  of  the  Turkish  navy)  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  of  May  25,  says,  after  criticising 
from  the  Turkish  standpoint  the  course  of  the 
British  in  Egypt : 

“The  Turkish  Government  is  unable  to  control  the 
strong  feelings  of  its  Mohammedan  subjects  against 
England,  who  is  accused  by  them,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
of  having  taken  forcible  possession  of  one  of  the  fairest 
gems  in  their  sovereign’s  crown.  The  whole  Mussel- 
man  race  is  outraged.  .  .  .  While  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  is  enjoying  the  calm  which  apparently  exists  in 
regard  to  Egyptian  affairs,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire 

unless  steps  are  taken  to  pre-rMt  A. 

“  If  the  English  Government  imagines  that  with  the 
handful  of  mea  it  still  keeps  in  Egypt  it  can  assure  pro¬ 
tection  to  life  and  property,  I  venture  to  predict  that  it 
is  very  much  mistaken.  Let  England  ne  guided  by 
what  has  happened  in  Algeria.  .  .  .  The  agitation  in 
the  Mussel  man  mind  is  daily  on  the  increase. 

“  The  only  solution  of  the  question  is  a  friendly  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Saltan  on  all  questions  vitally  affecting 
English  policy  in  the  East.” 

These  words  are  evidently  written  with  a 
purpose.  They  are  deliberate,  and  probably 
officially  inspired.  Hobart  Pasha  has  long  had 
the  confidence  of  the  Turks  ;  they  trust  him, 
because  he  is  their  very  ideal  of  a  Philo-Turk. 
What  does  the  above  language  mean,  unless  it 
be  that  the  Turkish  Government  will  allow  and 
encourage  Mohammedan  fanaticism  to  rise  and 
increase  all  over  the  Turkish  Empire,  until  it 
frightens  England,  and  thus  forces  her  to  with¬ 
draw  from  I^vpt.  If  Hobart  Pasha  speaks  au- 
th'  -ritatively,  there  are  troublous  times  ahead. 
The  United  States  Government,  with  so  many 
hundreds  <>f  its  citizens  scattered  all  over  the 
Turkisli  Empire,  will  need  to  see  that  its  r -pre- 
sentative  at  Constantinople  stands  by  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  and  protects  their  lives 
and  persons  from  outrage. 

The  Church  should  pray  earnestly  to  God  for 
its  missionaries  throughout  Turkey,  that  the 
wrath  of  evil  men  may  be  restrained,  and  the 
cause  of  Christian  liberty,  light,  and  education 
be  permitted  to  prosper  unmolested. 

The  majority  of  Turkish  officials  in  Syria  are 
not  generally  hostile  to  American  missions. 
Many  of  them  are  personally  friendly ;  but  the 
experience  of  1860  teaches  us  that  only  a  word 
is  nee'led  from  Constantinople  to  change  this 
state  of  things. 

What  Hobart  Pasha  suggests  would  probably 
be  the  worst  possible  solution.  Vacillation  on 
the  part  of  England  would  bring  her  into  con¬ 
tempt;  firmness  and  justice  will  enforce  re¬ 
spect.  _ 

The  Presbyterian : 

To  any  one  who  has  been  smitten  by  a  love 
for  the  antique  in  the  matter  of  church  names, 
or  who  has  been  accustomed  to  titles  which 
have  fine  historical  associations,  it  must  be 
very  disturbing  to  look  over  the  lists  of  some 
of  our  American  churches.  Each  one  is  chris¬ 
tened  according  to  the  mind  of  its  project  >rs, 
and  the  variety  of  names  is  snmetniug  marvel¬ 
lous.  ...  In  the  towns  and  villages  where 
there  is  but  one  Presbyterian  church  all  diffi¬ 
culty  vanishes.  It  is  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  the  place,  whatever  may  be  its  name,  and  is 
conveniently  known  as  such.  In  our  cities  the 
numerical  method  was  long  in  vogue.  The 
first  church  built  was  called  “  First,”  and  so 
continued  to  be.  When  the  second  church  was 
organized  It  was  called  the  “  Second,”  and  the 
“  Third  ”  fell  in  behind  it.  In  later  years  this 
custom  has  fallen  somewhat  into  disuse,  and 
now  we  have  churches  of  special  localities — the 
“Church  on  University  Place,”  or  the  “  Chuich 
on  Market  Square,”  and  churches  on  particular 
streets,  as  the  “  Fifth  Avenue  ”  or  “Arch  street” 
When  the  churches  grow  numerous  in  one  lo¬ 
cality  we  add  another  word  and  say  “West 
Spruce  street,”  or  “  West  Arch  street,”  or  the 
“North,”  “South,”  and  “East”  churches.  A 
number  of  churches  bear  the  noble  name  of 
“  Westminster,”  significant  of  the  tlieology 
which  Is  taught  within  their  walls,  and  a  few 
have  taken  their  titles  from  honored  men  in 
the  ministry,  such  as  “Phillips,”  “Chambers,” 
and  “Alexander.”  One  of  the  laigest  and  most 
powerful  churches  in  the  land,  one  established 
on  Murray  Hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  club-houses 
and  stately  dwellings  of  New  York,  is  known  by 
the  plain  title-  the  “  Brick  Church,”  and  it  haa 
a  liueal  descent  in  Rochester  as  strong  as  itself. 
In  Philadelphia  there  was  at  one  time  a  drift 
toward  Scriptural  names,  and  so  we  have 
“Hermon,”  and  “Olivet,”  and  “Tabor,”  and 
“l^thiehem.”  One  church,  not  however  in  a 
city,  towers  above  all  others  and  loftily  calls 
Itself  “Ararat”  It  is  not  far  from  “  Lower  Mt 
Bethel.” 

When  we  pass  into  the  country  we  pass  Into 
the  midst  of  a  forest  of  nam'es,  borne  by 
churches  of  every  d^ree  of  strength  and  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  tinge  of  locality  is  upon  manv 
of  them.  We  have  “  Mounts,”  “  Meadows,” 
“Springs,”  and  “Valleys.”  A  feature  of  the 
landscape  seems  to  have  determined  some 
designations. 


The  Christian  Weekly : 

An  illustration  of  the  need  of  uniform  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce  laws  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  recent  marriage,  by  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  Denver,  of  a  man  and  a  woman  well 
kiiown  in  theatrical  circles.  In  this  case  both 
parties  had  been  reoMitly  divorced,  the  one 
from  a  wife,  the  other  from  a  husband,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  the  previous  marriage 
had  followed  the  divorce  of  the  husband  from 
a  former  wife.  It  was  about  as  badly  mixed  a 
case  of  its  kind  as  one  often  comes  across.  We 
wonder  how  any  clergyman  could  have  been 
found  willing  to  solemnize  such  a  marriage. 
He  plainly  could  hot  have  been  cognizant  of 
the  facts  in  the  case.  But  then  why  did  he  not 
inform  himself  concerning  them?  The  case, 
for  another  thing,  illustrate  the  need  that  cler¬ 
gymen  should  be  particularly  careful,  our  laws 
being  what  they  are,  whom  they  join  in  wed¬ 
lock.  If  they  are  as  careless,  as  from  the  facts 
as  stated,  the  clergyman  in  this  case  seems  to 
have  been,  they  give  the  apparent  sanction  of 
religion  to  direct  violations  of  the  law  of  mar¬ 
riage  as  Christ  enunciated  it.  Those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  be  stringent  in  this  matter,, 
and  who  can  decline  to  marry  parties  upon 
whom  is  the  taint  of  divorce,  will  serve  their 
country  well  by  declining  to  facilitate  anything 
that  tends  so  inevitably  to  the  breaking  up  of 
families  and  homes. 

The  Churchman : 

Very  nearly  everywhere  the  working  year  of 
the  churches  is  shortened  to  ten  mouths  in¬ 
stead  of  twelve,  and  in  the  chief  cities  to  six 
months  of  really  active  work  in  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  channels.  This  compels  a  double  activ¬ 
ity  for  that  six  months,  or  the  parish  is  not 
keeping  up  to  its  old  rate  of  service  before  va¬ 
cations  and  Summer  homes  became  the  order 
of  the  day.  There  Is  no  danger  that  Americans 
shall  have  too  much  play-time,  but  there  is 
danger  that  the  churches  shall  foiget  to  do  as 
much  in  six  months  as  they  used  to  do  in  the 
whole  year. 

The  Intelligencer : 

The  Church  cf  the  future  in  this  eountry  will 
be  the  Church  which  now  rescues  from  ungod¬ 
liness  and  transgression  the  thousands  wlio  are 
profane,  vicious.  Sabbath-breakers,  prone  to 
evil,  and  without  regard  for  the  life  to  come, 
and  wins  them  to  Christ  Such  people  have- 
been  won  in  all  periods  <  f  the  history  of  the 
Church.  When  won,  they  become  vigorous, 
enthusiastic,  eneigetic,  zealous,  warm-hearted, 
bold,  and  untiring  advocates  of  the  truth.  Put 
on  the  right  path,  they  rise  to  distinction  in  the 
avocations  of  life,  become  leaders  of  men,  and 
carry  off  life’s  prizes.  In  the  past,  the  Church 
has  recruited  many  of  its  most  courageous  and 
victorious  soldiers  from  just  this  clasp  of  men. 

The  Christian  Union : 

The  most  extensive  emigration  which  the- 
world  has  ever  known  is  now  being  projected 
in  England.  At  an  influential  meeti^  held  in 
London  last  week,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to 
provide  for  the  sendin'?  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people  from  Ireland  to  Canada  and  the 
other  British  colonies.  This  scheme  involves 
the  establishment  of  each  family  on  a  section 
of  land  one  hundred  acres  in  extent,  provided 
with  the  buildings,  equipments,  animals,  seeds, 
and  food  necessary  for  beginning  farming  ;  the 
land  to  be  rent-free  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
and  after  that  time  to  be  charged  with  a  rental 
equal  to  three  per  cent  upon  $500 ;  the  settler 
to  acquire  the  absolute  title  to  the  property  on 
the  payment  of  the  last  sum.  It  is  proposed 
that  ten  thousand  families,  aggregating  fifty 
thousand  people,  be  removed  from  Ireland  next 
Spring  and  settled  in  Canada. 

The  Christian  Advocate  being  interrogated 
touching  the  propriety  of  a  minister’s  reading 
an  entire  hymn  and  then  directing  that  only  a 
portion  of  it  shall  be  sung,  replies : 

Some  ministers  know  nothing  about  music 
■  they  consider  the.  time  JUdten  .to  sing  thnhjnmxoL. 
as  lost.  They  pay  no  attention  to  the  singing, 
but  are  looking  at  their  notices,  or  are  in  a  fit 
of  abstraction,  or  simply  endure  the  service. 
They  shorten  the  hymns  as  much  as  possible. 
Some  that  love  music  have  such  poor  sing¬ 
ing  that  they  can’t .  endure  more  than  two  or 
three  verses.  Some  are  so  disgusted  with  the 
effects  of  the  coldly  artistic  periormance  that 
they  feel  that  the  fervor  aroused  in  the  prayer 
and  Scripture  reading  is  diminished  by  the 
singing,  so  they  make  it  as  short  as  possible. 
But  as  a  rule,  with  any  kind  of  sin^ng,  and 
with  the  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
participate,  if  drawling  interludes  can  be  omit¬ 
ted,  there  is  no  occasion  of  shortening  a  hymn 
of  five  or  six  verses.  In  England,  Scotland,, 
and  Germany  the  finest  congregational  singing 
in  the  world  is  found.  But  in  all  those  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  in  Germany,  hymns  of  five  or 
six  verses,  and  sometimes  of  ten  verses,  are 
sung,  but  without  interludes.  If  any  verses 
are  to  be  omitted  in  the  singing,  only  those 
should  be  omitted  that  are  not  essential  to  the 
sense.  Some  years  ago  we  heard  the  hymn 
“  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,”  sung  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  people  rejoice  mat  they 
should  bathe  their  weary  souls  in  a  frowning 
world,  for  they  omitted  the  third  verse,  and 
what  they  sang  represented  the  heavenly  rest 
as  being  contemporary  with  facing  a  frowning 
world.  On  another  occasion  we  beard  such 
portions  of  that  magnificent  hymn 
Father,  how  wide  Thy  glory  shines. 

How  high  Thy  wonders  rise  I 
omitted  as  made  the  declaration  that  here  the 
whole  Deity  is  known,  apply  to  nature  instead 
of  revelation. 

The  Interior : 

The  Daily  Chicago  Tribune,  with  all  its  abili> 
ty,  lacks  the  monu  courage  which  shines  in  a 
fine  character  like  a  diamond  among  the  dim¬ 
mer  gems.  That  paper  had  a  very  excellent 
and  fearless,  though  a  moderate-in-tone  article 
on  the  Lutheran  Centennial.  The  Catholic  Li¬ 
brary  Board  demanded  a  retraction  of  the  his¬ 
torical  facts  mentioned  by  The  Tribune,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  editor  of 
that  paper  and  bring  him  to  his  knees,  the  al¬ 
ternative  to  be  presented  being  a  general  Cath¬ 
olic  boycotting  of  the  concern.  The  committee 
on  bullying  and  gagging  the  press  so  appoint¬ 
ed  were  Messrs.  W.  P.  Bend,  William  O.  Am- 
berg,  Martin  O’Brien,  W.  J.  Onahan,  and  the 
Catholic  librarian,  Mr.  Elder.  Here  was  a 
splendid  opp  utunity  to  vindicate  the  freedom 
of  tne  press  and  the  truth  of  history.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  ought  to  have  called  these  gentlemen  out, 
and  asked  them  to  come  forward  with  their 
propositions  and  threats,  or  to  repudiate  pub¬ 
licly  the  Catholic  board  that  had  appointed 
them  on  such  a  mission.  The  good  people  of 
Chicago  would  like  to  hear  from  Messrs.  W.  P. 
Rend  and  William  O.  Amberg,  especially.  They 
would  like  to  know  whether  they  propose  to 
boycott  The  Tribune  for  stating  facts  which  are 
clearly  set  forth  by  Roman  Catholic  historians, 
and  for  sumeeting  that  respect  be  shown  to  the 
memory  of  Martin  Luther  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fourth  Luibeian  centenniid.  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  the  gentlemen  named  would  make 
themselves  the  servitors  of  such  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  intolerance,  but  it  is  due  to  their 
own  reputations  and  to  the  public  that  they 
should  either  repudiate  or  accept  the  mission. 
'I'he  Tribune  would  make  friends  among  all 
friends  of  liberty  and  truth,  whether  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  by  crowding  this  issue,  and  forcing 
it  to  a  decision. 

People  talk  about  taking  “  comprehensive 
views,”  and  they  suppose  they  do  it  There  Is 
only  One  who  does.— A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

Aristotle  being  asked  for  decisive  proof  of  the 
acquirement  of  a  good  habit,  his  reply  was  “The 
fact  that  the  practice  of  the  habit  involves  no 
self-denial  of  predominant  force  among  the  facul¬ 
ties.” 

Our  relations  with  Christ  are  personal.  He  is 
a  person.  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulslOT 
which  govern  us  In  regard  to  other  persons,  ol^ 
tain  very  largely.  Note  the  causeless  likes  and 
dislikes  of  society,  which  might  be  put  under  the 
intelligent  control  of  the  will.  A  man  may  cause¬ 
lessly  admit  tmd  nourish  an  aversion  to  a  church, 
a  denomination,  and  the  very  Christ  Himself, 
which  averslrm  the  will  could  at  one  time  have 
suppressed. — Emory  Haynes. 
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_ _ lUTKlOIATlOirAl  Bxaas. _ 

■Midtoy,  nmyt.  «,  IM3. 

THE  DEATH  OF  SAMSON. 

Tito  Lmmb:  Judges  xvi.  21-31. 

U.  Bat  tke  PhlUrtlDM  took  Mm.  and  pat  out  erea. 
broocbt  him  down  to  Oaaa,  and  bound  him  with  tetters 
■cA  braos ;  and  be  did  gilad  in  the  prison  house. 

to.  HoWbett  the  hair  ot  his  head  beyan  to  crow  acaln 

ho  VM  thiTOD 

M.  Then  the  lords  ot  the  PMlisttnes  gathered  them  to- 
Mther  tor  to  oflsr  a  great  saorlfloe  unto  Oagon  their  god, 
and  to  reJMoe :  tor  they  said.  Our  god  hath  dellTared  tern- 
aon  our  enemy  into  oar  hand.  ^ 

M.  And  when  the  people  saw  Mm,  they  praised  their  god : 
tor  they  said.  Our  god  hath  dellTered  into  our  hands  our 
enemy,  ami  destroyer  ot  our  country,  which  slew  many 
Of  w 

M.  ama  it  came  to  pass,  when  their  hearts  were  merry, 
that  they  said,  OoU  tor  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport. 
Ami  they  «aiimi  (or  Samson  out  ot  the  prison  house;  and 
he  Bisdi*  them  sport :  and  they  set  Mm  between  the  pillars. 

M.  And  Saawon  said  unto  the  lad  that  held  him  by  the 
hand.  SaOer  me  that  1  may  teel  the  pillars  whereupon  the 
boose  staadeth,  that  I  may  lean  upon  them. 

37.  Kow  the  house  was  lull  ot  men  and  women ;  and  all 
the  lards  ot  the  TMllsanes  were  there;  and  there  were 
upon  the  root  about  three  thousand  men  and  women,  that 
beheld  while  Samson  made  sport.  _  , 

3t.  AeA  Samson  called  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  Lord 
Ood,  remember  me,  1  pray  thee,  and  strengthen  me,  I  pray 
thee,  only  Ihto  ohee,  O  Ood.  that  I  may  be  at  once  sTcnged 
eC  the  rttnisHass  tor  my  two  eyes. 

to.  And  WMMnn  took  hold  e(  the  two  middle  pillars  upon 
wM^  the  bouse  stood,  and  on  wMch  it  was  borne  up,  ot  the 
one  srith  his  right  hand,  and  ot  the  other  with  his  left. 

SS.  And  Samson  said.  Let  me  die  with  the  PMlisttnes. 
And  be  bowed  Mmselt  with  aU  Ms  might;  and  the  house 
tell  upon  ttM  lords,  and  upon  all  the  people  that  were 
therein.  So  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  hto  death  were  more 
than  they  wMeh  he  slew  in  his  life. 

n.  Then  his  brethren  and  all  the  house  ot  his  father 
came  down,  and  took  him,  and  brought  Mm  up,  and  burled 
Mm  between  Zorah  and  Bshtaol  in  the  burying  place  of 
Ilia  (ather.  And  be  Judged  Israel  twenty  years. 

By  ABBOIT  1.  XHTBXDaB.  D.B. 

OoLDBN  Tdt— “  The  CM  of  Israel  is  He  that  giv- 
etk  strength  and  pou-er  unto  His  people."— Pa&lm 
IzvUl.  38. 

In  this  lesson  we  have  the  closing  hours  of  a 
wonderful  man — of  a  great  man  In  some  particu¬ 
lars.  The  scholars  will  recall  the  picture  given  to 
us  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  last  hours  of  J oshua, 
the  leader  of  Israel ;  and  a  glorious  picture  it  was, 
the  peaceful  ending  of »  useful  honored  Ufej  whose 
last  moments  were  illumined  with  heavenly  hopes. 
The  picture  on  which  we  now  gaze,  and  which  we 
■re  to  study  with  our  scholars,  is  a  sad  one.  Its 
ceotral  character  was,  like  Joshua,  a  leader  in  Is¬ 
rael,  a  judge  among  the  people,  one  who  occupied 
the  very  highest  position  known  in  that  period  of 
Jewish  history;  and  yet  his  life  was  a  failure, 
lacking  any  beneficent  result  to  the  nation,  and  its 
close  was  clouded  with  shame,  relieved  only  by 
the  gleams  of  divine  mercy. 

Stunson  was  the  child  of  Manoah,  a  Danite,  and 
of  the  family  of  Zorah.  The  opening  chapter  of 
his  life  was  full  of  promise,  forlt  reads  “And  the 
child  grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him  ”  (xili.  24, 
*5).  He  was  distinguished  by  prodigious  physical 
strength,  so  that  his  life  was  crowded  with  mar¬ 
vels;  but  while  he  was  moved  at  times  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  we  do  not  discover  any  “  or¬ 
ganic  work  of  faith  ”  in  the  biography,  such  as 
marked  the  lives  of  judges  like  Oideon  and  Jep- 
tha ;  nor  is  there  any  record  of  angelic  visits  to 
this  child  of  Manoah,  nor  any  statement  that  God 
ever  spoke  directly  to  him.  His  marvellous  feats 
of  daring  seem  to  have  had  no  object  except  to 
show  his  great  strength.  Not  only  did  he  never 
lead,  by  this  strength,  his  nation  to  victory  over 
their  enemies,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  that 
tie  was  of  any  real  benefit  to  Israel  by  his  deeds 
of  heroism.  Indeed,  Sam”on  may  be  described  as 
an  adventurer,  and  the  secret  of  his  moral  fall  lay 
in  the  sad  fact  that  he  had  no  one  great  fixed  pur¬ 
pose  in  his  life.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  judg¬ 
ed  Israel  twenty  years,  yet  he  brought  about  no 
oaUenal  renovation.  The  deliverances  which  he 
obtained  for  his  tribe  were  disconnected,  and  when 
he  was  made  the  instrument  of  God’s  Spirit,  it  was 
almost  without,  or  independent  of,  his  own  will. 

Of  his  feats  of  physical  strmigth,  we  have  a 
number  of  Instances  recorded  In  the  history  of  his 
Kn  S<BW  a  yowng  lioit- with-only  bto-haMU 
(xlv.  5>9).  He  overcame  the  men  of  the  city  of 
Ashkalon,  and  killed  thirty  of  them  (xiv.  19).  He 
caught  three  hundred  foxes,  tied  burning  torches 
to  their  tails,  and  then  let  them  loose  in  the  fields 
of  the  Philistines,  the  result  being  the  destruction 
of  their  com  and  their  vineyards  and  olive  gar¬ 
dens  (xv.  4,  5).  He  slew  a  thousand  of  the  enemy 
at  Lehi  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  (xv.  9-16).  He 
took  the  hoavy  gate  of  the  city  of  Gaza,  with  the 
two  poets,  and  carried  them  on  his  shoulders  to 
the  hill  over  against  Hebron  (xvi.  1-3).  Samson’s 
fall  began  in  licentiousness,  and  this  sin  has  drag¬ 
ged  down  a  multitude  of  great  men  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  shame.  Indeed,  it  saps  all  moral 
strength,  it  degrades  the  whole  man,  and  makes 
a  miserable  ruin  of  the  soul  created  in  the  image 
of  God. 

Thus  enslaved  by  vice,  the  Philistines  sought 
the  destruction  of  this  man,  whom  they  feared, 
because  against  his  physical  power  they  were  so 
helpless.  They  therefore  brib^  Delilah  to  draw 
from  Samson  the  secret  of  his  great  strength,  but 
instead  of  repelling  this  subtle  attack,  he  plays 
with  temptation,  until  at  length  he  yields  igno- 
mlniously,  and  is  overcome.  He  suffers  himself  to 
be  bound  with  green  withes,  then  with  new  ropes, 
and  then  with  seven  locks  of  his  hair  tied  to  a 
beam.  But  when  Delilah  cries  “  The  Philistines 
be  upon  thee,  Samson,”  he  bursts  easily  the  withes 
and  ropes,  and  tears  the  beam  away  with  its  pin. 
But  at  length  the  strong  man  becomes  so  weak 
through  continued  vice,  that  he  tells  Delilah  “all 
his  heeut,"  and  in  his  sleep  his  hair  is  cut  off, 
“and  his  strength  went  from  him.”  When  he 
awakes,  and  hears  the  cry  “The  Philistines  be 
upon  thee.”  he  endeavors  to  put  forth  his  strength, 
as  of  old,  but  his  strength  is  gone,  for  “Jehovah 
was  departed  from  him  ”  (xvi.  4-20). 

Our  lesson  begins  with  the  seizure  of  this  fallen 
man,  once  a  judge  of  Israel  and  the  honored  in¬ 
strument  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Vkbse  21.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  vic¬ 
torious,  but  sin  has  worked  its  terrible  results,  as 
it  always  does.  The  first  act  of  the  Philistines 
after  the  capture  of  Samson  is  to  put  out  his  eyes, 
for  they  still  fear  him,  and  so  they  make  him 
ipowerless  in  his  way.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
yprb  translated  “put  out”  is  to  bore,  indicating 
that  this  mutilation  was  done  with  violence,  the 
purpose  being  that  he  should  suffer  as  much  as 
^lossibie.  By  putting  out  his  eyes  they  not  only 
made  him  helpless  in  their  hands,  but  they  inca¬ 
pacitated  him  for  all  future  labor  in  behalf  of 
Israel.  So  Nebuchadnezzar  caused  the  eyes  of 
Zsdekiah,  the  fallen  King  of  Judah,  to  be  put  out. 
“The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel” 
(Prov.  xii.  10).  “The  dark  places  of  the  earth 
are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty  ”  (Psalm 
Ixxlv.  20).  Gaza  was  a  chief  city  of  the  Phiiis- 
Ttines,  and  it  was  here  that  Samson’s  life  of  de¬ 
bauchery  began.  Their  purpose  in  carrying  him 
•to  Gaza  was  probably  to  take  him  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Israelites,  fearful  lest 
they  might  attempt  to  rescue  him.  In  Gaza  he 
was  bound  with  iron  chains,  and  compelled  to 
Ttuni  a  mill  in  the  prison-house,  a  work  usually 
performed  by  females  (Exod.  xl.  26),  and  among 
the  ancients  always  the  task  of  slaves,  and  the 
very  lowest  too.  What  a  humiliation  was  this! 
What  a  tall  from  the  high  position  of  a  judge  of 
God’s  people,  whoih  the  Holy  Spirit  Inspired! 
Those  days  of  utter  helplessness  and  deepest  de¬ 
gradation  must  have  been  crowded  with  memories 
of  the  former  days  of  glory,  and  with  penitent 
thoughts  of  the  slas  whose  fruits  he  was  reaping. 

VxBSE  22.  And  thus  reflecting,  we  may  believe, 
that  though  physically  blind,  his  spiritual  sight 
returned,  that  he  began  to  long  after  his  forsaken 
God,  now  that  the  object  of  his  sinful  desires  was 
removed.  With  the  growth,  thea,  of  his^  hair, 
there  was  a  soul  growth,  through  suffering,  so 
that  this  poor  crushed  slave  became  a  grander 
hero  he  had  ever  been  in  the  days  of  his 
(Physical  strength. 

23,  SI-  The  capture  of  Samson  caused 


great  rejoicing  among  the  Philistines,  and  the 
lords  or  princes  arrange  for  a  grand  festival,  in 
which  the  people  of  the  five  cities  and  their  neigh¬ 
boring  villages  should  unite.  Each  city  had  its 
lord  or  chief,  and  the  five  chiefs  ruled  conjointly. 
There  must  have  been  quite  an  interval  of  time 
after  the  capture  of  Samson  before  this  festival 
took  place,  for  his  hair  had  begun  to  grow. 

Dfigon  was  the  sea  god,  the  national  deity  of 
the  Philistines,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  religious  antithesis  between 
them  and  Israel  (1  Sam.  v.  1-9 ;  1  Chron.  x.  10). 
They  thought  that  he  protected  the  sea  coast 
against  the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel.  You  will 
notice  that  the  Philistines  rejoiced  for  two  rea¬ 
sons — 

1.  Because  they  had  Samson  in  the  prison  of 
Gaza,  and  they  had  revenged  themselves  upon 
him  for  the  multitudes  who  had  fallen  by  his 
hand.  So  they  brought  him  out  before  all  the 
people,  that  they  might  gaze  on  the  blind  captive 
and  gloat  over  his  sufferings. 

2.  Because  in  the  overthrow  of  the  mightiest 
Israelite,  they  saw  an  evidence  of  the  superiority 
of  Dagon  to  Jehov^,  a  proof  that  their  god  was 
stronger  than  the  God  of  Israel.  They  therefore 
“  praised  their  god  ”  (Dan.  v.  4-23 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  9). 

Vebsbs  25-27.  It  was  a  common  practice  among 
the  ancients  to  parade  prisoners  of  war  before  the 
people,  and  to  publicly  heap  indignities  upon 
them.  So  they  bring  forth  this  fallen  child  of 
God,  and  they  make  him  dance  before  the  multi¬ 
tude.  The  dance  in  the  East  was  a  gymnastic  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  without  doubt  Samson  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  art.  Poor  Samson !  This  was  a 
deeper  humiliation  than  the  blindness  and  the 
grinding  in  the  prison,  to  dance  before  thou¬ 
sands  of  drunken  people  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  sport  for  them.  When  the  dancing  was  over 
they  place  him  between  the  two  great  pillars  that 
supported  the  vast  roof,  so  that  all  could  see  him 
and  ridioulc  him.  He  requests  of  the  lad  who  led 
him  about  th»t  be  may  feel  the  pillars  with  hi-’ 
hands,|in  order  that  he  ib&y  leaii  agalust  them.  Be¬ 
ing  weary  from  dancing,  every  one  supposed  that 
for  this  reason  he  leaned  against  the  pillars;  and 
am  this  was  a  proof  of  great  weakness,  his  position 
gave  pleasure  to  all,  instead  of  awakening  sus¬ 
picion.  The  lords  and  persons  of  distinction  were 
within  the  building,  while  the  common  people  to 
the  number  of  three  thousind  crowded  the  broad, 
flat  roof. 

Ybbse  28.  Samson  prays  again.  He  did  not 
pray  in  the  house  of  Delilah,  for  he  was  bound 
with  the  chains  of  lust,  he  was  in  the  “far  coun¬ 
try,”  and  with  no  longings  after  God.  But  suffer¬ 
ing  and  humiliation  have  brought  him  back  to 
penitmice  and  faith,  and  in  his  case  it  was  true— 
Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner’s  voice 
Returning  from  his  ways.” 

There  are  three  distinct  petitions  in  this  brief 
prayer : 

1.  “  Remember  me.” 

2.  “Strengthen  me.” 

3.  Let  me  be  “avenged  for  my  two  eyes.”  Bead 
Jer.  XV.  15. 

“Remember  me.”  Samson  had  forgotten  God, 
but  God  had  never  forgotten  His  child,  though  so 
sinful. 

“  Strengthen  me.”  He  has  no  strength  In  him¬ 
self,  and  not  daring  to  trust  even  to  bis  growing 
hair,  he  looks  only  and  earnestly  to  God  for 
strength.  Sin  had  robbed  him  of  his  great 
strength,  but  prayer  will  bring  it  back  to  him. 
He  does  not  pray  for  sight,  though  he  longed  to 
see  again ;  he  does  not  pray  for  release  from  cap¬ 
tivity,  nor  for  life,  but  only  for  strength,  that  he 
may  be  avenged  on  his  enemies.  But  was  this 
spirit  of  vengeance  right  in  Samson?  Yes,  for 
he  was  to  gain  no  person  ai  advantage  from  the 

him  to  escape  with  his  life,  his  blindness  made  him 
helpless  to  do  any  great  work  for  Israel  in  the 
future.  He  prayed  that  he  might  be  avenged  on 
the  Philistines,  for  the  sake  of  Israel  and  the 
glory  of  God ;  and  thus  explained,  the  prayer  was 
offered  in  the  right  spirit. 

Vebses  29,  30.  Samson’s  prayer  is  answered, 
and  answered  at  once.  His  faith,  which  led  him 
to  put  forth  the  eff  jrt  to  move  the  massive  pillars 
immediately  on  asking  humbly  for  strength,  was 
rewarded  with  the  desired  blessing.  The  whole 
building  falls  in  a  loud  crash  to  the  ground,  and 
the  noise  of  the  falling  stones  mingles  with  the 
cries  of  the  dying.  There  were  three  thousand 
men  and  women  on  the  roof,  and  probably  a  larger 
number  below,  so  that  more  perished  in  this  fall 
of  the  temple  of  Dagon  than  had  perisiied  by  the 
hand  of  Samson  in  all  his  previous  life.  The 
death  of  the  “lords”  was  of  peculiar  political 
significance,  for  they  were  both  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  leaders.  Can  this  death  of  Samson  be  called 
a  suicide  ?  No,  for  only  by  bis  dying  could  the 
Philistines  be  destroyed.  Had  he  sought  to  save 
his  own  life,  there  could  have  been  no  victory 
gained.  He  was  ready  to  die.  He  had  been  pun¬ 
ished  for  his  sins,  and  had  repented  of  them,  and 
his  death  was  that  of  a  reconciled  child  of  God 
and  of  a  victor.  The  question  has  been  asked, 
How  was  this  history  of  Samson’s  tragic  death 
obtained  ?  And  the  answer  given  by  some  writers 
is  that  probably  the  lad  whose  business  it  was  to 
lead  him  about  in  Gaza,  was  an  Israelite,  who  be¬ 
ing  a  faithful  attendant,  accompanied  liis  master 
even  into  prison,  and  that  the  triumph  of  thePhil- 
Istinee  was  enhanced  by  permitting  this.  In  the 
great  destruction  of  the  temple  this  lad  escaped, 
and  reported  the  facts  in  the  camp  of  Israel.  In 
regard  to  this  supposition,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  while  it  is  possible,  it  is  extremely  improb¬ 
able. 

Vebse  31.  It  is  evident  that  Manoah  was  dead 
when  Samson,  his  son,  died  in  Gaza.  In  this 
burial  scene,  and  also  in  the  haste  with  which 
Samson’s  brethren  proceeded  to  Gaza,  we  see  the 
evidence  of  the  deep  interest  which  they  all  felt 
in  him.  He  died  as  a  conqueror,  and  he  had  a  sa¬ 
cred  burial  in  the  ancestral  tomb. 

“See !  he  comes  with  fettered  tread. 

Bursting  heart  and  drooping  head ; 

Flowing  tresses,  quickly  grown. 

O’er  his  shoulders  wildly  thrown. 

Arms  with  superhuman  power 
Nerved  for  that  momentous  hour. 

“  Shouts  of  savage  joy  arise. 

While  with  fixed  and  wondering  eyes 
On  this  peerless  man  they  gaze. 

All  absorbed  in  strange  amaze. 

But  they  know  not  God  is  there, 

Hearing,  owning,  answering  prayer. 

“  One  vast  effort,  and  ’Us  done ; 

Prayer  is  answered,  victory  won ; 

Samson  wears  the  martyr’s  crown, 

Dagon’s  temple  tumbles  down ; 

Priests  and  people,  lords  and  all, 

Buriod  in  that  mighty  fall. 

“  So  in  after  ages  died 
Christ,  for  sinners  crucified ; 

So  the  Prince  of  Martyrs  fell. 

So  He  crushed  the  powers  of  hell ; 

So  His  people’s  peace  obtained. 

So  the  crown  of  glory  gained.” 

In  reading  this  closing  verse,  every  teacher  will, 
I  doubt  not,  shrink  from  regarding  Samson  as  in 
any  sense  a  type  of  Christ,  our  blessed  Divine  Sub¬ 
stitute  and  Saviour.  He  was  holy  and  undefiled, 
but  Samson  was  a  wicked  man,  whose  life  of  sin 
was  a  dishonor  to  the  name  of  Jehovah.  He  died 
from  love  to  sinners,  but  Samson  died  to  be  aveng¬ 
ed  for  personal  wrongs.  He  died  to  give  life  to  the 
dying ;  Samson  sacrificed  his  life  in  order  that  his 
enemies  might  perish. 

But  we  do  learn  from  these  closing  hours  of  the 
life  of  Samson,  three  solemn  truths : 

1.  The  infinite  patience  of  God  with  His  erring 
children.  It  is  true  that  Jehovah  departed  from 
him  when  he  yielded  to  temptaUon,  and  with  his 
terrible  moral  fall,  brought  shame  to  Israel,  and 
dishonor  to  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham ;  but 
slflR  SamsoB  was  in  the  covenant,  and  the  divine 


love  for  him  was  an  seerlasting  love,  and  so  even 
in  his  degradation  and  helplessness,  God  heard 
his  first  cry,  and  took  back  to  His  heart  His  sin¬ 
ning  child.  O  what  a  comfort  have  believers  in 
this  truth  of  the  infinite  patience  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  that  though  we  forsake  Him,  He  never 
wholly  forsakes  us ;  though  we  forget  Him,  He 
never  forgets  us;  and  knowing  as  He  does  our 
frailty.  Ho  has  compassion  on  us,  hears  our  first 
penitent  cry,  and  is  faithful  aqd  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous-  < 
ness. 

2.  The  second  truth  is  the  safety  of  the  Church 
oven  when  the  hour  seems  the  darkest,  and  when 
its  leaders  betray  their  sacred  trust.  The  Philis¬ 
tines  rejoiced  because  of  their  momentary  tri¬ 
umph,  and  they  fancied  that  Dagon  had  destroyed 
Israel  as  a  nation.  But  there  was  One  stronger 
than  Samson  who  was  the  defender  of  the  chosen 
people,  and  God  lived  and  reigned,  though  Sam¬ 
son  was  grinding  in  the  enemy’s  prison-house. 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  always  shielded 
from  destruction  by  the  arms  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 
Her  very  leaders  may  fall  Ignominlously  on  the 
field,  but  the  Lord  goes  before  her,  and  none  can 
pluck  her  out  of  His  hand. 

3.  Destruction  is  sure  to  come  to  the  wicked, 
and  their  rejoicings  will  end  in  shame  and  death. 
Illustrate  this  truth  from  the  Bible,  from  instan¬ 
ces  like  Pharaoh  pursuing  the  children  of  Israel ; 
Belshazzar  reading  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
as  he  was  feasting  with  his  lords ;  and  many  oth¬ 
ers. 

In  conclusion,  urge  upon  the  scholars  the  fad 
that  true  greatness  does  not  consist  in  bodily 
strength  or  beauty,  in  accomplishments  of  social 
life,  or  even  in  mental  power,  but  in  moral  beauty 
and  elevation.  The  young  man  who  can  say  “  No  ” 
to  temptation  is  greater  than  be  who  can  slay  a 
lion,  and  scatter  an  enemy  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ■ 
ass.  God  only  is  sublimely  great.  Man  is  great 
in  proportion  as  he  permits  God  to  work  within 
his  soul  by  His  omnipotence. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thought  that  Samson  died  a  hero, 
but  it  is  far  boLter  to  live  like  a  hero,  and  then  the 
dying  will  bo  the  grand  closing  of  a  grander  his¬ 
tory,  over  which  God  will  write  “Well  done”  in 
the  day  of  review. 

JOY  BELLS. 

1 

I’ve  found  the  happy  country,  sweet  Araby  the  blest. 

And  in  my  Father's  mansion,  peace,  love  and  Joy,  and  rest : 
I’ve  breathed  the  heavenly  atmosphere  ot  this  enchanted 
isle. 

And  basked  in  the  glad  sunshine  ot  His  forgiving  smile. 
While  on  my  ravished  ear  now  floats  down  the  sacred  chime. 
And  I  hear  the  Joy  bells  ringing— a  ringing  all  the  time. 

a 

O  'tts  a  bonnie  country,  this  heavenly  land  so  fair, 

'Tis  health  and  happiness  to  breathe  its  perfume  laden  air, 

'  The  glory  Is  so  beautiful,  the  stillness  so  profound. 

One  could  lie  and  rest  forever  on  this  enchanted  ground ; 
Tet  I  listen  every  little  while  to  hear  the  sacred  chime. 

And  I  hear  the  Joy  bells  ringing— a  ringing  all  the  time, 

• 

For  I  was  BO  weary  when  1  Maohed  the  heavenly  shore, 

I  only  wanted  Just  to  rest,  to  rest  forever  tnore; 

So  the  dear  Lord  gently  touched  my  eyes  and  said  “  Child, 
go  to  sleep. 

And  I’ll  send  a  loving  angel  his  watch  o’er  thee  to  keep  ” ; 
But  every  time  I  wake  I  hear  the  music  of  that  chime. 

The  sweet  Joy  bells  a  ringing— a  ringing  all  the  time. 

4 

So  I  asked  the  gentle  angel  if  he’d  tell  the  reason  why. 

And  his  face  shone  with  a  radiant  smile,  and  a  tear  stood  in 
his  eye. 

As  he  said  the  wandering  prodigals  are  coming  one  by  one. 
Back  to  the  Father’s  house  again,  from  the  wilderness  so 
lone. 

And  every  time  that  one  gets  home  we  strike  the  golden 
chime. 

And  that  is  why  the  Joy  bells  keep  ringing  all  the  time. 

6 

.l^me  Ipeck.  Uutp,  'rb  tfi  r*n(11r~‘~i  i 

pray,  _  >  ' 

There  are  loving  ones  who  yearn  for  you  the  while  you  stay 
away; 

The  Father  longs  to  welcome  you  back  to  His  arms  again. 
And  Jesus  sees  in  your  return  His  recompense  for  pain. 
Come  back  and  hear  the  blessed  ones  strike  out  the  glorious 
chime. 

And  keep  the  Joy  bolls  ringing— a  ringing  all  the  time. 

“House  Beautifui..’’ 


CK>T.  DINOLET  ON  PROHESITION. 

There  is  no  man  in  Maine  who  knows  more  of 
the  real  status  of  the  temperance  reform,  than  ex- 
Gov.  Dingley,  or  whose  testimony  as  to  facts  car¬ 
ries  more  weight.  His  recent  address  at  Lake 
Maranocook  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  of  the  first 
importance.  We  have  no  space  for  his  arguments 
in  support  of  prohibition,  but  some  of  the  facts 
and  figures  are  of  great  interest : 

PBOOBESS. 

The  first  is  as  to  the  progress  of  prohibitory 
legislation  in  this  country.  How  often  do  we  hear 
it  said  that  “  prohibition  is  dying  out.”  Instead 
of  this.  Gov.  Dlngley  shows  that  its  history  is  that 
of  unexampled  progress.  It  is  but  a  little  over 
thirty  years  since  the  first  law  of  the  sort  was 
enacted  in  this  State,  and  now  ‘ '  twenty  out  of  our 
thirty-eight  States  recognize  the  principle :  five — 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Kansas,  and 
Iowa — by  general  prohibitory  laws  applicable  to 
the  whole  Stale ;  six,  by  general  local  option  laws 
authorizing  any  county  or  municipality  to  pro¬ 
hibit;  and  nine,  by  laws  applicable  to  special 
counties.  And  in  ail  the  States  in  which  local 
prohibition  has  been  tried,  the  public  sentiment 
is  daily  increasing  for  general  prohibition,  while 
in  all  the  other  eighteen  States  there  are  active 
movements  for  local  or  State  prohibition.” 

BEDUCTIOX  OF  DBAM  SHOPS. 

By  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Report 
for  1882,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  retail  li¬ 
quor  dealers,  mostly  secret,  in  the  four  above- 
named  prohibitory  States,  Iowa  excepted,  aver¬ 
aged  one  to  every  620  inhabitants;  in  the  four 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  where  local  prohibition  exists  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  one  in  335 ;  in  the  fourteen  other  Northern 
States  where  licenses  are  given,  one  in  210.  Sim¬ 
ilar  results  are  witnessed  in  the  South,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  counties  just  so  far  as  local  option  laws 
give  local  prohibition.  Besides,  the  amount  of 
sales  in  the  first  named  States,  where  the  business 
is  compelled  to  be  secret,  and  carried  on  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  exposure  and  punishment,  can 
average  but  a  small  fraction  as  compared  with 
those  which  are  carried  on  openly  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

PBOHIBITXON  IN  MAINE. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Office  reports  813  persons 
in  this  State  as  having  paid  the  United  States  tax 
as  dealers  in  liquore  in  1882.  This  covera  about 
•200  druggists,  also  every  low  seller,  who  having 
been  convicted  of  violating  the  State  law,  has 
paid  the  United  States  tax  to  escape  the  severe 
penalties  imposed  for  unauthorized  selling  by  the 
national  Government.  But  counting  the  whole  as 
dealers,  the  ratio  is  as  one  to  800  inhabitants.  In 
1850  there  was  one  licensed  dealer  to  every  225 
people.  In  the  license  States  generally  there  is 
one  to  210;  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  one  to 
180 ;  in  California,  one  to  95.  The  average  for  the 
whole  Union  is  one  to  300.  These  figures  alone 
would  indicate,  all  things  considered,  that  the 
sales  in  Maine  cannot  be  one-eighth  what  they  are 
in  licensed  States.  The  Report  shows  that  the 
amount  of  tax  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  li¬ 
quors  in  Maine  in  1882  was  only /our  cents  per  in¬ 
habitant.  In  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  it  was 
$1.40.  In  the  fourteen  cities  of  Maine  the  persons 
who  paid  taxes  as  above  were  one  to  300  inhab¬ 
itants.  In  sixty  license  cities  in  other  States,  the 
average  is  one  to  155.  In  470  towns  and  planta¬ 
tions  in  the  country  there  is  but  one  dealer  to  over 
2,000  people,  and  in  355  towns  and  plantations 
there  is  not  a  single  open  or  secret  dram  shop. 

BEOENT  INQUIBT. 

Circulars  have  recent^  been  sent  out  by  a  Maine 
paper  (doubtless  Gov.  Dingley’s  own.  The  Lewis¬ 
ton  Journal),  asking  for  minute  information  on 
the  practical  working  of  the  present  laws,  the 
amount  of  liquor  selling,  arrests  for  drunkenness, 
etc.  Answers  were  received  from  every  city,  all 
the  large  towns,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  rural 
towns  In  every  county  in  the  State,  ^me  of  the 
results  are  as  follows :  Though  813  persons  paid 
the  United  States  tax,  yet  the  whole  number  of 
places  where  liquor  is  sold,  both  open  and  secret, 
or  even  suspect,  is  922,  or  one  to  over  1,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Of  the  former  there  are  reported  179, 
of  which  134  are  in  a  single  city,  leaving  only  45 
in  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  secret  and  suspected 
places  are  443.  The  open  places  exist,  of  course, 
not  through  any  fault  of  the  law,  but  because  of 
local  neglect  to  enforce  it;  the  secret  ones  because 
of  lack  of  proof  of  their  existence. 


A8BEST8  FOB  DBUNEENNBBS. 

"IW  figures  reported  under  this  head  give  no 
result  as  to  the  comparative  amount  of 
urutitennees,  for  many  are  arrested  in  Maine  who 
®“$Bhere  would  not  be,  or  would  bo  “  helped 
hoiks’*  by  the  police. ““  Reports  of  arrests  fniUxty’  ■ 
llo^ne  cities  of  other  States  average  twenty-seven 
to  ttery  thousand.  In  the  fourteen  cities  of  Maine 
th0(B  were  but  seventeen  to  a  thousand.  In  Port- 
were  in  the  aggregate  1,351,  or  40  to 
I.vW  of  its  own  population.  But  Portland  4s  the 
®®Btre  of  a  population  in  Cumberland  and  the 
J^^Wient  counties  aggregating  not  less  than  120,- 
000.  of  whom  those  addicted  to  drinking  are  ac- 
custemed  to  go  to  that  city  for  the  indulgence,  as 
■PPOars  from  the  police  records,  so  that  the  real 
pr<^rtlon  in  Portland  is  probably  not  over  ten  to 
a  tOQusand  people.  In  the  entire  State  the  num¬ 
ber  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  last  year  was  2,652, 

ooly  four  per  thousand.  Gov.  Dingley  concludes 
this  interesting  stallstical  exhibit  of  this  State  by 
citing  the  language  of  Hon.  J.  G.  Blaine  in  a  let¬ 
ter  written  less  than  a  year  ago.  “  Intemperance 
hasiteadlly  decreased  in  this  State  since  the  first 
enactment  of  the  prohibitory  law,  until  now  it  can 
^  said  with  truth  that  there  is  no  equal  number 
of  people  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  among  whom 
80  small  an  amount  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  con- 
sumed,  as  among  the  650,000  inhabitants  of 
Maine.” 

FOREIGN. 

A  Commission  to  Amend  the  Pbayeb  Book 
Requested. — A  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  Prayer  Book 
Revision  Society,  on  July  23d,  requesting  him  “to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
$1|^  to  amend  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  as 
in  future  to  afford  no  pretext  whatever  for  placing 
ujpon  any  passage  a  strained  construction  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  great  Protestant  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  as  enunciated  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God.” 
Among  the  signatories  are  Lord  Ebury,  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Earls 
of  Ohichester  and  Darnley,  Earl  Cathart,  and 
many  more  eminent  laynjen, 

Mkmobial  of  LobD  Fbedebick  Cavendish.— 
On  Sunday,  July  20th,  the  stained-glass  window 
which  has  been  subscribed  for  by  tho  members  of 
tho'  House  of  Commons  as  a  memorial  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  who  was  assassinated  in 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  was  unveiled,  though  not 
yet  completed,  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
The  upper  part  of  the  window  is  occupied  with  the 
Agony  in  the  Gprden,  the  Crowning  of  Thorns,  the 
Oatrjlng  of  the  Cro88  to  Calvary,  and  the  Entomb¬ 
ment;  and  beneath  will  be  other  scenes  froha  the 
life  ot  our  Lord.  There  was  no  ceremony  in  the 
unveiling,  which  took  place  In  the  presence  of  a 
large  congregation,  among  whom  were  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Earl  Spen¬ 
cer,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Lord  Edward 
Cavendish,  Lauv  Edward  Cavendish,  Lady  Fred¬ 
erick  Cavendish,  and  many  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  sermon  was  delivered 
^  the  Rev.  £.  G.  Wickham,  Head-master  of 
Wellington,  from  Psalm  xxlx.  11.  At  the  evening 
aervloe  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  Archdeacon 
Faitu. 

Depbivation  op  Mb.  Mackonochie.— On  Sat¬ 
urday,  July  21st,  Lord  Penzance,  Dean  of  the 
Arches  Court,  pronounced  upon  Mr.  Mackonochie, 
the  most  persistent  and  noted  of  the  extreme  rit¬ 
ualistic  disturbers  of  the  Church  of  England,  his 
final  sentence,  depriving  him  of  all  ecclesiastical 
promotions  or  preferments  held  by  him  in  the 
rrovlnce  of  Canterbury.  The  several  English 
Church  papers  take  views  of  this  action  according 
to  their  several  schools  or  affiliations.  Thus  the 
(^w  Church)  Record  regards  it  as  “  a  satisfactory 
vindication  of  juatioe.’^  .The  John  Bull  says 
“  There  can  be  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  de^ 
clsion  of  Lord  Penzance  has  nullified  the  dying 
wish  of  the  late  Archbishop.”  The  Guai^an 
thinks  that  Inasmuch  “  as  the  Church  Association 
insisted  on  a  judgment  being  pronounced  by  the 
Court  of  Arches,  there  was  no  alternative  left  to 
Lord  Penzance  but  to  decree  some  sentence  of 
ecclesiastical  censure,”  and  that  by  the  Church 
Association’s  persistence  the  late  Archbishop’s 
endeavor  to  procure  peace  for  the  Church  as  re¬ 
gards  litigation  on  ritualistic  matters,  have  been 
partially  frustrated.  And  The  Church  Times  says 
“Lord  Penzance  has  outdone  himself.  .  .  .  We 
oBnnot  think  that  so  absurd  and  ridiculous  a  judg¬ 
ment  can  stand.”  It  is  thought  by  some  tbat  Mr. 
Mackonochie  will  apply  to  a  secular  court  to  pro- 
JHbit  Lord  Penzance  from  carrying  his  sentence 
4igot.  It  will  be  fsmemberea  that  the  late 
Tnit  sought  as  one  of  his  last  acts, 
and  as  a  measure  of  peace,  to  relieve  the  long- 
pending  complications  incident  to  the  course  of 
Mr.  Mackonochie,  by  transferring  him  from  St. 
Margaret’s  to  another  parish.  This  truce,  how¬ 
ever,  has  Bot  weighed  with  Lord  Penzance. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Hoe  tlie  cabbages  often,  to  make  them  head 
well.  It  is  a  careless  gardener  that  allows  a  crust 
to  form  around  his  cabbages. 

When  the  r)  wen  or  second  crop  of  hay  is  gath¬ 
ered,  lay  aside  a  quantity  of  this  article  for  Winter 
use  in  the  chicken  houses.  Fowls  eat  it  eagerly  in 
the  absence  of  green  grass. 

The  offer  made  by  Mayor  Daniel  F.  Beatty  of 
Washington,  N.  J.,  of  a  $107.75  cabinet  organ  for 
only  $49.75,  providing  offer  is  accepted  and  order 
given  within  a  limited  time,  is  continued.  Bead 
his  advertisement. 

The  dead  leaves  on  squash  vines  should  be  care¬ 
fully  removed  and  burned.  They  are  usually  in¬ 
fested  with  eggs  of  the  squash  bug,  and  the  first 
leaves  that  appear  are  of  no  use  as  soon  as  others 
form,  and  are  then  sure  to  wither  and  die. 

“  How  to  Attain  the  Life  Beyond  ”  is  the  title  of 
a  fifty-cent  book.  We  don’t  want  to  disturb  the 
author’s  right  to  a  monopoly  of  the  book,  but  as 
he  failed  to  mention  the  toy-pistol  and  the  early 
apple,  we  think  he  did  not  exhaust  the  subject. 

The  monster  steamship  Great  Eastern,  after 
many  reverses  and  failures,  has  at  last  found 
remunerative  occupation  in  carrying  Scotch  coal 
from  the  Forth  to  the  Thames.  It  takes  a  cargo 
of  20,000  tons  each  voyage. 

Mr.  Longfellow,  like  Mr.  Tennyson,  found  a  pot 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  his  poetical  rainbow.  'The 
appraisal  of  his  property  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
shows  a  value  of  about  $350,000,  of  which  $200,000 
is  personal  property  and  $150,000  real  estate. 

When  a  lady  living  in  Chelsea  sent  to  London 
for  a  doctor,  she  apologized  for  asking  him  to 
come  such  a  distance.  “Don’t  speak  of  it,”  an¬ 
swered  the  M.D.  "  I  hajtpen  to  have  another 
patient  in  the  neighborhood,  and  can  thus  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone.” 

Probably  no  better  use  of  potato  tops  can  be 
made  than  to  allow  them  to  lie  on  the  ground 
through  the  Winter,  and  then  in  the  Spring  to 
gather  what  remains  in  heaps,  and  burn  them. 
Much  of  the  manurial  virtue  of  the  tops  will  be 
washed  into  the  soil  by  rains,  and  as  the  covering 
serves  as  a  mulch,  a  double  purpose  is  served. 
Potato  tops  and  potatoes  are  also  rich  in  potash. 

A  writer  to  a  London  newspaper  says,  tliat  after 
spending  some  months  among  the  poor  of  the  cltj', 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  large  numbers 
of  them  have  a  hatred  and  ferocity  toward  wealth 
and  aristocracy  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by 
any  Russian  Nihilist  or  French  Communist. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  several  books 
which  were  in  circulation  in  the  time  of  Cromwell : 
“A  most  delectable,  sweet-perfumed  Nosegay,  for 
God’s  saints  to  smell  at  ” ;  “A  Pair  of  Bellows,  to 
blow  off  the  dust  cast  upon  John  Fry”;  “The 
Snuffers  of  Divine  Love”;  “High-heeled  Shoes 
for  Dwarfs  in  Holiness”;,  “A  Shot  aimed  at  the 
Devil’s  Headquarters,  through  the  Tube  of  the 
Gannon  of  the  Covenant” ;  “A  Reaping-hook  well- 
tempered  for  the  Stubborn  Ears  of  the  Coming 
Crop,  or  Biscuits  baked  in  the  Oven  of  Charity, 
carefully  conserved  for  the  Chickens  of  the  Church, 
Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Sweet  Swallows  of 
Salvation  ” ;  “  Seven  Sobs  of  a  Sorrowful  Soul  for 
Sin,  or  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  of  the  Princely 
Prophet  David.” 

The  village  of  Vldal8n-les-Annonay  celebrated 
last  mbnth  the  centenarYof  Joseph  Montgolfier, 
the  famous  balloonist.  His  father  was  a  well-to- 
do  paper  maker.  The  son,  who  had  au  excellent 
education,  early  showed  a  marked  taste  for  sci¬ 
ence,  and  .soon  signalized  himself  by  improve¬ 
ments  in  gunpowder  manufacture  and  many  other 
Indiuitries,  mure  especially  paper-making.  His 
balloon  invention  created  an  extraordinary  excite¬ 
ment  in  France,  and  Louis  XVI.  conferred  on  him 
an  order  and  a  pension,  and  letters  of  nobility  on 
his  father,  a  rare  instance  of  speedy  recognition 
for  an  inventor,  in  high  quarters.  He  met  with 
equal  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  who 
gave  him  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  made  him  Di¬ 
rector  ef  Arts  and  Manufacture.  Montgolfier  had 
a  most  able  coadjutor  in  his  brother  EUenne,  and 
a  modest  pyramid  at  Annonay  oommemoratm  the 
two.  The  people  there  think  that  the  Montgol¬ 
fiers  deserve  something  better,  and  a  subscription 
has  been  opened  for  that  end.  Its  promoters  aver 
that  those  who  recall  that  sixty-four  balloons  cat^ 
ried  3,000,000  of  letters  into  and  out  of  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege,  should  cheerfully  contribute.  But 
ball  oons  remain,  os  at  the  first,  the  sport  of  the 
winds,  despite  all  attempts  to  overcome  this  prime 
difficulty. 


Every  mother  knows  that  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  during  the  first  three  years  of  a  child’s 
life,  and  the  ni  st  dangerous  mistake  made  in  the 
care  of  infants  is  that  of  using  the  wrong  kind  of 
food.  All  starch  foods  are  very  injurious.  Dr. 

■  AbrabaBi  Jacobi,  President  N.  Y.  MedicBl^cciety, 
says :  “  Horlick’s  Food  for  Infants  is  deserving  of 
more  favorable  men  ion  than  others,  as  it  is  a  food 
in  which  the  starch  has  been  converted  into  dex¬ 
trine  and  grape  sugar,  and  is  therefore  more  easi¬ 
ly  digested.”  Book  on  treatment  of  children  sent 
free.  Horlick’s  Food  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

The  best  medical  authorities  acknowledge  the 
great  value  of  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  prescribe  their  use  with  ihe  utmost  confidence, 
well  knowing  that  they  are  the  most  effectual 
remedy  ever  devised  for  diseases  caused  by  de¬ 
rangements  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels. 
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B£Umi  OBIT  BEUIVL 

By  Bev.  E.  P.  HUMPHKEV,  D.D . 16  pages. 

PERSOH  AND  POWER  OF  THE  HOLT  SPIRIT. 

By  Bev.  8.  W.  DANA,  D.D . 2*  pages. 

THE  PREACHING  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

By  Bev.  CHABLES  A.  DICKEY,  D.D . 16  pages. 

THE  OUTLOOK  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

By  Bev.  K  P.  HATFIELD,  D.D . 18  pages. 

OLD  UNCLE  BEN. 

By  PHILIP  BABBETT . 8  pages. 

HOW  SHALL  I  KNOW  THAT  I  AH  SAVED? 

By  Ber.  ABTHUB  T.  PIEB80N,  D.D . 4  pages. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Bnainesa  Superintendent, 

I  1334  Clieatitwt  St.,  Phlladelpliia,  P«., 

I  or  to  WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  8t.,Sow  York. 

z:CHURCH  &  CO’S= 
Musical  Library. 

The  Beet  Music  by  the  Best  Writers.  Elegantly  printed, 
and  handsomely  bound  In  cloth. 

- YOUTH  AND  PLEASURE. - 

A  collection  ot  easy  pieces  for  the  Piano. 

- HOURS  OF  SONS. - 

A  collection  ot  Choice  Popular  Songs  and  Choruses  with 
Planolorto  aooompanlinents. 

- THE  PIANISTS  PRIDE. - 

A  valuable  ooUeetton  ot  Elegant  Pieces  tor  the  Pianoforte, 
in  great  variety  and  by  the  beet  composers. 

- THE  CONCERT  AT  HOME. - 

For  Tlolln  or  Flwto,  aud  PloM. 

A  fine  ooUeetton  ot  Violin  or  Flute,  and  Plano  Duets,  con¬ 
sisting  ot  the  latest  and  best  music. 

- THE  TWO  FRIENDS. - 

Flawo  Dwots. 

Containing  pieces  ot  moderate  difficulty. 

Price  ot  each  of  the  five  volumes  above  named,  only  $1 
by  mall,  postpaid. 

- THE  eUITARIST. - 

A  superb  collection  ot  the  very  beet  eongs  ot  the  day,  ar¬ 
ranged  tor  the  Ouitar.  Price  $LIIO  by  mall,  poetpald. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

^  Cinoinnati,  0. 


POOD  SHOULD  PRODUCE  BLOOD, 

NOT  GAS.  FLATDLBNCY  IS  PROOF  POSITIVE  THAT  THE 
STOMACH  LACKS  DIGESTIVE  POWER.  TARRANT'S 
BFFBRVBSCENT  8BLT2BR  APBRIBirr  BE¬ 
LIEVES  THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS  FROM  A 
PLETHORA  OF  WIND  AND  BE8TOBE8  THEIR  NATURAL 
ENERGY,  WHILE  IT  RELIEVES  THEM  FROM  ALL 
OBSTBDCTION8.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


HOME 

INSUiUNCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No,  119  Broadtoay. 

SIXTIETH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  t!ie  Tixtt  day  of 
JULY,  1883. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  •  .  .  .  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearn  3d  Premiums,  2,212,267  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  209,711  21 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,749,292  61 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  ■  $7,171,270  82 


CASH  ASSETS,  -  •  -  $7,171,270  82 

SUMM.ABY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATIB 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOB  THE  PBOTECTION  OF  POUCY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

Cuali  to  Banks... .  $391,808  85 

Bonds  and  Mortaagoa.  being  first  Hen 
on  Real  Bstate  (worth  $9,831,000)....  1,903,355  44 
United  Stntes  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,445,640  09 
Bunk  and  Rnllrond  Stocks  4k  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,***»*I®  ** 

State  Bonds  (mnrket  value) .  90,000  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  $088,- 

805) .  736,150  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1883 .  50,140  93 

Premiums  nneollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  196,340  40 

Real  Bstate .  38,950  65 

Total . $1,1T1,970  8» 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


HANOYER 

Tire  Insurance  Company 

181  BBOASWAT,  NBW  TORS. 

Sixty-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the  oonditira 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  Um. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insuranee,  •  •  702,9t8  $• 

Reserve  for  aU  other  Liabilities,  140,706  97 
Net  Surplus, . 716,664  8$ 


Total  Assets, 


$2,669,299  1$ 


COOK 


UIIOilY 

CHOOl 

PPIIES. 


lllUSI  UTLIfi!  IllEHSK  UPEOTIIUII! 

“  1 1*  sot  bMiUU  I*  nam.ad  tkta  u  f»r  tt.  bat  of  My."* 
-Bn.  B.  Cbrebt.  D.  D.,  Stcint.  WU.  ’•  tbrtr 
Boi  b.  ormatlaMel.  Prion  d.tV  «>mp«UUo.."—J.  W.Bpu, 
WheeUHf,  M*.  "  Tbtj  jjr.  Bsbnnded  utialMUa..  -j/.  i. 
Hodgt,  Oitr,  Km  “  S«p«l»te.d«n»  Un  ««• ;  h»T.  IboDd 
DO  help!  w  md.’’-  r.  n.  DtvtStm,  AnM,  kg. 
c.tiaDi  Id  tw.Bty  .xperUoM."— i.  M.  XJSI. 

Mich  “  Tb.  iDtwMt  bu  IncrtDMd  lay  pn  nnl.  ^ 

•Uv,  BranchtUU.  M.  O.  ••  ProrperlDg  flotl.Bily:  4«.  U  • 
•upplei."— r.  A.  DmUrn,  KMUniVU,  lU  ••  0«r  lobnl  U  lb* 
bMt  Id  ibU  p»ri  aftb.  m.Diry.  .Bd  we  Bve  It  I*  y»Br  nppUee. 
— Ce».  W.  A*d».  dubsm,  Ori.  •“  Deabled  emr  tab^  h  b  fe* 
weeke.”— Jl  Timmmm.  Jatptr,  M.  T.  SeboBi  i^b^  arm 
SabkBtb.’’— Pbee.  SuniU,  Siadtrtmd,  Ont.  "  Sebnlbn 
■rovB  DBvlj  twiee  Be  Urfe.’’— #.  S.  SU»m. 

“  Our  eehoel  bu  balU  ap  cruUy."— J.  M.  W*r^,  WtM  SaU. 
aunea.  K.  T.  ••  Beuer  pfeaied  tbaa  ever.  Wt  are  baelBi  • 
preoloat  reTiral.’’-ne»nt  OM,  Mctnr<fU.  Itt.  “  Tbe  Boly 
Bplrlt  le  bleeelBi  ear  eohul  wltb  a  baovMn  ,'f  tbe  Weed  v. 
Bererbadbel.re."-dB«ial«»«.ae«*«teidae,  OU. 

Cesser  i  '■  By  far  tbe  ebeapeel  pabUuU.ae  be 
auelliT,  aaiatity.  Bad  fruaeaey.  Bierylblag  BraMelleal, 
bu.eeadhelpfal."  Cksstasass  Deseeerstl  "  Vkea  we 
meaUoB  bU  aame  is  eeaBecilaa  with  may  Saaday-ecbMl  lltera- 
tare.  It  la  luBeleat  faeraatee  of  Ite  exoalleiice’’  OeatrsI 
Methedlst  I  “  Whaurer  Hr.  Cook  pau  bla  bead  t.  lx  ilxea 
uremadaaergy."  Beetos  Oescreusdas^t t  "Hr.  Coyk 
adrerilaM  tratblBlly,  •  SaoriaoBe  u.laf  i.  Saaday-ubule. 
Bsltlsiere  Methodlati  "S  leadlaf  If  aU  tbe  Iwfut 
publleher  orSaaday-eobeol  eappliuM  tkta  eoaliseat. 
LESSON  HELPS  Ibt  teuhere  aal  tabelara,  b  It.  gradw. 
TeubMa  H.lp.  18.  I.  We.  p<r  yur. 

Sob  •l.r.’  H.lpa  «Ma.  t.  lie.  per  yeu. 

PAPERS  talTexrvlM,  6o.,  Ik*.,  bad  He  pnyw. 
UBKART  BOOKa  Eeprlauaf|l  I*  |1.M  library  buke 
|<  7i  per  hundred  Sample,  l#e  .  ^ 

MAPS,  80x44.  PUeetlne,  Old  «  Hew  Twliinst,  HUb, 
tl  M  :  on  rellere.  11.00. 

TEACHERS*  LIBRARY.  Tea  bnki  br  11.54 
OKOANS,  88&.  7  atnM,  4  eauvea,  4  aeia  read..  _ 
CUNCE^  LIBRARY.  lOklid.;  aampleaMhbrR.. 
REWARD  CARDS.  Three  tt-e«t  puke  ^  lie 
841NO  BOOK.  lOiipleoei ;  U  P*r  >00.  Supl*,  10a. 
CHOIR  ANTHElia  lOOpexea  ;t>perd*ieB.  Sampla,  Me 
TEACIIERS*  BIBLEa  11.10.  |l.W.  and  tt.W. 
eiFT  BIBLES.  45e..00D.,|l.aBd|l.«. 

FAMILY  BIRLEa  tt.Weaoh.  Poatage.lta. 

BAND  OF  ROPE  SUPPLIES,  all  klada .  at  lavaat  prlaae 
•  lorgA  OtustraUd  eaiiUogue  free. 
DAVID  O.  COOK.  4t  Adams  Stn  Chicago. 


Preston,  Kean  Co., 
BANKERS, 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,326,000) . S1,568,2M  M 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  In  tbe  eittea  ot  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  2M,TSS  00 

Loans  on  oall,  amply  secured .  '  1,600  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  .  82,282  81 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  418,126  M 

State  and  City  Bonds .  116,280  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  63,660  06 

Railroad  Stock . H,100  00 

Balances  in  hands  ot  Agents,  In  oourse  ot  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums. . . .  100,800  ¥t 

Accrued  Interest .  10,752  08 

•3.660,<>09  U 

benjamin  S.  ‘WALCOTT,  Friiiaint 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vloe-Pres’t  and  Ssc 
CHABLES  L.  BOE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


CONTINBNTAL 

(Fh'e)  Insurance  Company. 

OrncES,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental’  {  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings :  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  tor  reinsurance . $1,618,717  90 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  991,930  07 

Capital  paid  In  In  Cash  .  1,000,000  •• 

Net  Snrplns .  1^41,039  97 

Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1,  1883 . $4,aS0,9M  io 

This  Company  conducts  Its  buslnsss  nndsr  tbs  rsstrkv 
tlons  of  tbe  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Bafoty 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 

DISECTOBS: 

OBU.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  9d  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  HIBAM  BARNEY, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  LAWRENCE  TUBNURE, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  JOHN  L.  RIKEB, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODOBB  I.  HUSTED,  JOHN  H.  EABLE, 

WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL,  RICHARD  A.  McCUBDY, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  ALEXANDER  E.  OBB, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  CHABLES  H.  BOOTH, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  HUBLBUT, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MABTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILUAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBHILYE, 

E.  W.  C0BLIE8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

GEORGE  W.  LANE,  JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

JAMES  FBASEB,  JOHN  H.  REED. 

CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  ’i  OWNSEND,  Sec,  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHER,  Brooklyn  Department. 

GEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


OSZOAaO,  ILL. 


fieMeumla  af  (Bankers,  Merchants,  and  others 

Accounts  ot  {  received. 

(With  Government  and  State  Bonds. 
With  Municipal  and  School  Bonds. 
With  Prime  Ballroad  Bonds. 

With  6  per  cent.  Car  Trust  CertlB- 

Choice  Oommercial  Paper. 
Collections  receive  prompt  attention. 

Government  Land  Scrip  bought  and  sold. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Travellers 
Letters  oY  Credit  available  In  all  parts  ot  the  world. 


MANHATTAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
OF  HEW  YORK. 

THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  is 
qutet  old  concern,  but  it  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  make  frantic  efforts  to  get 
new  business,  but  its  last  annual  record  is  as 
pleasing  and  gratifying  as  usual.  Its  report  places 
the  assets  at  $10,662,476.73,  and  the  surplus  to 
policy-holders,  by  the  New  York  standard,  at 
$2,229,371.09.  The  Company’s  income  for  the  yeat 
has  been  $2,031,576.53,  of  which  $1,018,921.10  was 
from  premiums,  while  the  payments  to  policy¬ 
holders  have  been  $1,062,871.56. — Record. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

H.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Secretary.  J.  L.  HALSEY,  let  Ylce-Pres. 
8.  N.  STEBBIN3,  Acthary.  H.  B.  STOKES,  2d  Vlce-Pree. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14th  8T.,  SIXTH  AVENUE,  nnd  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Our  Prices  always  the  Lowest. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  EXTENSIVE  ALTERATIONS  TO 
OUR  BUILDINGS  DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST,  SPECIAL 
BARGAINS  WILL  BE  OFFERED  DURING  THAT  TIME  IN 
ORDER  THAT  WE  MAY  REDUCE  OUR  STOCK. 

We  eall  partlenlar  attention  to  onr 

COLORED  SILKS,  BUCK  SILKS,  SILK  AND 
LISLE  6L0YES,  MILLINERY,  UNEN  GOODS, 
DRESS  GOODS,  BOYS'  CLOTHING,  UCES, 
UNDERWUR,  HOSeY,  UCE  CURTAINS,  &c. 

AND  A  FINE  LINE  OF  GOODS  FOR 

TOURISTS. 

MAIL  ORDERS  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

R.  H.  MMY  &  CO. 


AYER’S  PILLS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which  cause 
human  suffering  result  from  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  liver.  Ayek’s  Catuabtic 
Pills  act  directly  upon  these  organs,  and  are 
especially  designed  to  cure  the  diseases  caused 
by  their  derangement,  including  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Headache,  Dysen¬ 
tery,  and  a  host  of  other  ailments,  for  all  ot 
which  they  are  a  safe,  sure,  prompt,  and  pleasant 
remedy.  The  extensive  use  of  these  Pills  by 
eminent  physicians  in  regular  practice,  shows 
unmistakably  the  estimation  in  wbich  they  are 
held  by  the  medical  profession. 

These  Pills  are  compounded  of  vegetable  s’lb 
■tances  only,  and  are  absolutely  free  from  calomel 
or  any  other  injurious  ingredient. 

A  Snfforer  from  Heada4Jke  writes : 

“  Ayeb’s  Pills  are  invaluable  to  me,  and  are 
my  constant  companion.  I  have  been  a  severe 
sufferer  from  Headache,  and  your  Pills  are  tbe 
only  thing  1  could  look  to  for  relief.  One  dose 
will  quickly  move  my  bowels  and  ftee  my  head 
from  pain.  They  are  tbe  most  effective  and  the 
easiest  physio  I  have  ever  found.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  speak  in  their  praise,  and  1  always  do  Io 
when  occasion  offers. 

W.  L.  Paoe,  of  W.  U  Page  *  Bro." 

Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  3, 1882. 

“  1  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills  in  numberless  in¬ 
stances  as  recommended  by  you.  and  have  never 
known  them  to  fail  to  acoompUan  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  We  constantly  keep  them  on  hand  at  our 
home,  and  prize  them  as  a  pleasanL  aafe.  and 
reliable  family  medicine.  FDR  DYSPEPSIA 
they  are  Invaluable.  J.  T.  Hayes.’* 

Mexis,  Texas,  June  17,  1862. 

Tbe  Rev.  Frabcis  B.  Harlowe,  writing  from 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  says:  “  For  tome  yean  past  1  have 
been  subiMt  to  consUpation,  from  which,  in 
spite  of  toe  use  of  medioinss  of  various  kinds, 

1  suffered  increasing  Inoonvenienoe,  until  some 
months  ago  I  began  taking  Ayer’s  Pills.  They 
have  entuely  oorreoted  tne  costive  habit,  and 
have  vastly  improved  iny  general  health.** 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills  eorreot  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  tbe  bowels,  stimulate  the  appetite  and 
dlgeaticn,  and  by  their  prompt  and  thorough 
action  give  tone  and  vigor  to  the  whole  physical 
economy. 

prepared  bt 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mas$. 

_  Sold  by  all  Druggiats. 
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THE  ITBW  YORK  BVAHGEUST. 

N«.  IM  9Msa.a  StrMt, 


jjaerloan  Ttmct  Society  Build'  j  Boom  a>. 

imm'X  M.  yiicI.P,  Kditor  smd  Pr^rietor. 
TIBKS :  $3  a  T«ar,  in  Advaaoe,  Poatage  Paid. 

Altered  at  ttia  Boatoflloe  at  New  York  sa  aecoad-olaae  mail 
atier. 

AdwsSliMMWia  90  oentB  a  Une— 19  Unea  to  the  Inch, 
flp  «ke  Fiflh  Pace,  30  ocata  a  line. 

Ob  tlie  KlckUt  Pafe,  50  cents  a  line 
Msrrlades  amd  Deaths,  not  over  four  lines,  SO  cents, 
«fnr  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

naraddreas  simply  Vew  Terk  Ewaagellst,  Box  93330, 
Mmw  Task.  Bemlt,  In  all  oases,  by  Dbaft,  Homzt  Obdeb, 


•r  BsamTEBED  lbtteb. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1883. 

COHTEITTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

paox. 


1.  Tbe  new  Teat  of  Loyalty  to  the  Temperance  Cause. 

Saratosa  at  Its  Height.  The  Old  Graveyard.  Evenings 
with  Authors. 

2.  OOBBESFOiniENCE :  Ambrose  in  Old  Virginia.  A  Scottish 

Highland  Communion.  On  the  Front  Porch.  Unbelief 
and  its  Works.  Westminster  Park.  The  Bellgloue 

8.  Sunday.school  loason,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Elttredge. 
Joy  Bells.  Gov.  Dingley  on  Prohibition.  Foreign. 
One  thing  and  another. 

A  EMTOBIALS ;  The  Education  of  klnlsters.  Prof.  Wilson 
of  Allegheny  Seminary.  Dr.  Morris  in  Philadelphia. 
Bdltorial  Motes.  Ministers  and  Churches, 
d.  Oamp-Ufe  in  India.  The  Children  at  Home.  Line  and 
Preoept.  Noah’s  Ark. 

1.  Farmer's  Department.  The  Household.  Health  Para¬ 
graphs.  Sdenttfic  and  Useful. 

8.  Baalbec.  Another  Glance  at  Chautauqua.  Current 
Events.  Money  and  Business. 


THE  EBUCATION  OF  MINISTERS. 

We  have  already  criticised  the  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  address  of  President  Eliot  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  on  the  education  of  ministers. 
But  Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton  of  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege  replies  to  the  address  in  an  able  and  sug¬ 
gestive  article  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Princeton  Review,  which  published  President 
Eliot’s  paper  in  a  previous  number.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  President  Eliot  “  the  position  and  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  Protestant  minister  have 
changed  fundamentally  within  a  hundred 
years,”  and  “to  fit  him  for  his  proper  place  in 
modern  society,  much  greater  changes  ought 
to  be  made  in  his  traditional  education  than 
have  hitherto  been  attempted.”  These  two 
points  are  not  so  much  controverted  by  Prof. 
Patton,  as  modified  andrexplained,  and  shown 
to  be,  in  their  bald  and  unqualified  form,  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Prof.  Patton  concedes  for  instance  that  min¬ 
isters  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of  learning, 
that  it  is  very  common  for  lawyers  and  phy¬ 
sicians  to  be  university  men,  and  that  the  press 
is  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  clergy  in  the 
race  for  intellectual  supremacy.  These  facts 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  ministerial 
education.  They  prove  that  the  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  can¬ 
not  be  accurately  estimated  by  a  table  of  ratios 
based  upon  college  statistics;  that  the  forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  Princeton  graduates  who 
studied  for  the  ministry  between  1761  and  1770, 
against  the  much  smaller  percentage  of  later 
years,  is  due  partly,  in  all  probability,  to  a 
lessening  tendency  toward  the  ministry  on  the 
part  of  educated  men,  but  partly  also  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  desire  to  become  educated  men  on  the 
part  of  those  who  under  no  circumstances 
would  have  had  the  ministry  in  view.  But 
Prof.  Patton  points  out  very  jiertinently  that 
mlBisters  have  shared  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
joined  in  the  general  march  Of  intelligence. 
They  have  felt  the  infiuence  of  the  times.  It 
is  true  that  the  press  is  educating  the  people 
to-day;  but  it  is  educating  the  minister  also. 
On  the  table  of  the  minister  are  found  the  best 
books  and  ablest  reviews  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  they  are  found  elsewhere.  The 
people  have  not  grown  in  intelligence  and  cul¬ 
ture  at  the  expense  of  the  ministry,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot’s  language  implies ;  but  the  whole 
community  has  advanced,  and  the  relative  po¬ 
sition  of  minister  and  people  has  not  material¬ 
ly  changed.  This  is  a  strong  point,  and  re¬ 
duces  President  Eliot’s  main  proposition  to 
quite  commonplace  and  manageable  propor¬ 
tions.  Allow,  as  he  maintains,  that  the  modem 
minister  is  expected  to  have  opinions  on  a 
great  number  of  social  questions,  such  as  in¬ 
temperance,  divorce,  and  pauperism.  But  this 
is  simply  to  say  that  we  are  swimming  in  a 
larger  sea  and  sweeping  a  wider  horizon ;  and 
as  men  generally  know  more  than  formerly 
they  demand  more  of  ministers.  But  it  does 
not  involve  any  change  in  the  essential  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  minister  to  the  people. 

Several  other  points  are  made  by  Prof.  Pat¬ 
ton  in  his  keen  and  well  reasoned  article.  In 
three  respects  the  public  sentiment  has  chang¬ 
ed  respecting  the  ministry :  the  old  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  office  and  its  authority  has  de¬ 
cayed  to  some  extent;  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
has  increased,  and  political  convictions  have 
trenched  on  the  traditional  province  of  the 
pulpit.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  Prof. 
Patton  feels  the  full  magnitude  and  extent  of 
these  changes.  When  Protestants  broke  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  could  not 
divorce  themselves  from  their  Catholic  train¬ 
ing.  Whole  centuries  of  reverence  for  sacer¬ 
dotal  authority  had  gone  into  the  education 
and  training  of  the  people  of  Eurojie.  And  for 
three  hundred  years  the  Protestant  minister 
was  regarded  with  something  of  the  old  feel¬ 
ing  which  Catholicism  had  nurtured ;  his  office 
gave  him  additional  dignity ;  he  belonged  to  a 
superior  class.  And  the  Episcopal  Church  en¬ 
couraged  this  feeling.  Still  it  does  not  belong 
to  Protestantism.  The  dignity  and  infiuence 
of  the  ministry  in  Protestantism  rests  on  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  on  Christian  character,  conse¬ 
cration,  a  knowledge  of  divine  things.  The 
ground  of  the  reverence  has  changed;  it  is 
no  longer  sacerdotal,  but  ritoral  and  spiritual. 
And  on  this  account  every  Protestant  denomi¬ 
nation  guards  the  character  of  its  ministry 
with  far  more  eagerness  than  the  Catholics: 
the  Protestant  minister  is  held  to  the  strictest 
accountability  for  his  acts  and  character.  Of¬ 
fice  is  respected  less,  but  character  more;  it 
is  not  the  cloth  but  the  man  inside  of  it,  to 
whom  respect  belongs,  and  in  proportion  to  his 
worth  and  fidelity.  This  point  was  entirely 
overlooked  by  President  Eliot,  and  is  too  often 
forgotten  by  the  class  to  which  he  beiongs. 
Prof.  Patton  urges  with  great  force  that  while 
ministers  should  be  thoroughly  trained,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  specialties  of  o  professions. 
The  great  iirinciple  of  modem  industry  is  di¬ 
vision  of  labor.  Do  lawyers  argue  with  their 
clients?  Do  physicians  hold  consultations 
with  their  patients?  Do  bankers  defer  re¬ 
spectfully  to  the  financial  wisdom  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  members  of  college  Boards  of  trusteeship  ? 
Do  astronomers  compare  notes  with  theologi¬ 
ans  ?  Wbat  is  needed  is  not  so  much  greater 
breadth  of  knowledge,  but  more  special  knowl¬ 
edge,  more  spiritual  insight  and  wisdom,  more 
of  Christ-like  devotion  to  the  one  work  of  rec¬ 
onciling  men  to  Ood. 

One  oiLar  point  which  deserves  notice  is 
Prof.  Patton’s  comment  on  criticism  growing 


out  of  the  use  and  development  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence.  He  fails,  os  we  also  fail,  to  see  how  an 
increase  of  knowledge  respecting  the  facts  and 
laws  of  the  physical  universe  alter  in  the  re¬ 
motest  degree  the  essential  moralities  and  the 
fundamental  relations  of  life.  Does  astronomy 
weaken,  the  marriage  relation  ?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  geology  to  abolish  courts  of  law  and 
expunge  jurisprudence  from  the  world  ?  Does 
botany  abrogate  the  claims  of  children  upon 
their  parents?  Is  there  anything  in  natural 
history  to  cancel  the  authority  of  conscience 
and  repeal  the  Ten  Commandments  ?  Science 
is  simply  verified  and  systematized  knowledge, 
and  to  represent  an  increase  of  knowledge  as 
altering  the  great  relations  and  duties  of  life 
and  the  institutions  based  on  the  fundamental 
faculties  and  needs  of  human  nature,  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  absurd. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  in  the  education  of 
ministers,  as  in  the  training  of  lawyers  and 
physicians  and  merchants,  the  facts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  modern  world  must  be  taken 
into  the  account.  There  is  no  use  in  turning 
out  eighteenth  -  century  ministers  for  nine¬ 
teenth-century  congregations,  and  then  won¬ 
dering  that  they  fail,  and  the  churches  do  not 
hold  their  own ;  and  in  no  spirit  of  criticism 
we  would  urge  that  the  Faculties  of  all  our 
colleges  and  theological  seminaries  bear  this 
point  directly  and  constantly  in  mind.  It  is 
not  true,  as  I^of.  Patton  well  says,  that  the  re¬ 
lations  of  minister  and  people  to  each  other 
have  changed ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  and  wants  of  the  people 
to-day  are  somewhat  different  from  what  they 
were  a  half  century  ago.  This  difference  must 
be  recognized  in  order  to  succeed.  It  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  which  every  earnest  minister  sees  and 
feels  every  day,  and  studies  hard  to  meet.  He 
is  obliged  to  adapt  himself  to  many  condi¬ 
tions  his  revered  predecessors  knew  nothing 
about.  The  old  foes  reappear  in  new  forms, 
and  must  be  opposed  by  new  arguments.  If 
infidels  quote  science  to  overthrow  fajth,  he 
must  appeal  to  a  larger  and  deeper  science  in 
support  of  faith.  In  this  way  he  makes  him¬ 
self  a  man  of  his  time,  and  for  his  time,  and 
exemplifies  the  meaning  of  the  Great  Apostle, 
who  was  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might 
save  some  and  build  up  Christ’s  everlasting 
kingdom. 

PROF.  WILSON  OF  ALLEGHENY  8FJMINARY. 

The  decease  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Wilson, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  our  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  at  Allegheny  City,  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  last  Friday,  is  an  event  which  will  be 
very  widely  deplored.  A  native  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  graduate  of  Washington  : 
College,  and  of  the  institution  which  he  after¬ 
ward  served  so  well,  he  had  come  to  be  exten¬ 
sively  known  and  greatly  respected  throughout 
the  Church.  Especially  since  the  removal  of 
Dr.  Hodge  to  Princeton,  and  the  death  of  his 
colleague.  Dr.  Jacobus,  and  of  Dr.  Beatty,  the 
generous  patron  of  the  Seminary,  Dr.  Wilson 
had  become,  it  may  be  said,  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  a  prominent 
leader  in  all  Church  affairs  in  the  region  where 
his  life  was  passed.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  institution, 
and  was  abundant  in  his  labors  and  sacrifices 
in  its  behalf.  As  an  instructor,  he  had  won  a 
very  enviable  place ;  as  a  preacher,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  acceptable,  and  his  pulpit  ministrations 
were  continually  sought  and  very  highly  prized. 
His  sermon  before  the  General  Assembly  at 
Cleveland  in  1875,  and  his  earnest  charge  to  the 
person  who  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  Mod¬ 
erator,  are  very  vividly  remembered  by  the 
writer  of  this  hurried  tribute  to  his  memory. 
Those  who  heard  his  able  paper  before  the  Al¬ 
liance  at  Philadelphia  in  1880,  however  widely 
they  might  differ  from  him  in  his  theory  of 
Presbyterianism,  could  not  have  failed  to  be 
impressed  with  the  clearness,  the  earnestness, 
and  the  strength  of  his  presentation  of  the 
theme  assigned  him.  In  his  numerous  ser¬ 
mons  and  addresses  delivered  at  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  pastors  or  the  dedication  of  churches, 
at  college  commencements  and  on  other  spe¬ 
cial  occasions,  the  same  characteristics  were 
habitually  apparent.  All  in  all.  Prof.  Wilson 
was  a  man  of  decisive  power,  and  of  extensive 
and  growing  infiuence;  and  bis  death  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five,  and  while 
he  was  still  at  the  acme  of  both  capacity  and 
usefulness,  is  to  human  view  a  great  calamity, 
not  merely  to  the  region  in  which  he  chiefly 
lived  and  labored,  but  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  throughout  the  country. 

The  friends  of  Allegheny  Seminary,  near  and 
far,  will  sympathize  keenly  with  the  institution 
in  the  remarkable  series  of  bereavements  which 
have  befallen  it.  Not  to  speak  of  the  two  deaths 
already  alluded  to,  the  more  recent  decease  of 
Dr.  Homblower  renders  the  present  trial  doubly 
difficult  to  bear.  It  would  be  hard  to  see  how 
such  losses  could  be  repaired,  if  we  were  not 
permitted  to  look  upward  in  hopeful  faith  to 
Him  from  whom  all  bereavements  as  well  as 
blessings  come,  and  in  whose  hand  are  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  for  every  need  of  His  Church. 
We  may  hope  that  Dr.  Jeffers,  who  now  be¬ 
comes  the  senior  Professor,  will  return  from 
his  European  tour  with  restored  vigor  to  the 
duties  which  he  has  discharged  so  successfully 
hitherto.  For  him,  and  for  his  two  younger 
colleagues.  Profs.  Kellogg  and  Warfield,  and 
also  for  the  Board  of  Trust,  sincere  prayer  will 
be  offered  throughout  the  Church,  that  they 
may  be  comforted  in  bereavement,  and  divine¬ 
ly  guided  in  the  new  exigencies  through  which 
the  Seminary  is  passing.  And  it  may  properly 
be  added  that  nowhere  else  will  such  petitions 
be  more  earnestly  offered  than  within  the  walls 
of  the  kindred  institutions  of  our  Church :  for 
those  who  are  specially  connected  with  such 
institutions,  whether  as  trustees  or  as  teachers, 
know  by  special  experience  what  such  bereave¬ 
ments  are,  and  how  truly  the  affliction  of  one 
becomes  the  affliction  of  all.  Nor  will  any 
more  earnestly  hope  than  they  that  the  Master 
will  smile  most  graciously  uiion  this  bereaved 
Seminary  in  its  time  of  trial,  and  will  in  His 
own  way  continue  to  make  it  more  and  more  a 
fountain  of  blessing  to  our  Church  and  to  the 
common  Christianity.  E.  D.  M. 


DEATH  O#  JL’DGE  BLACK. 

Jeremiah  Sullivan  Black,  the  distinguished 
Pennsylvania  lawyer  and  jurist,  died  at  his 
home  near  York,  on  Sunday  morning  last.  His 
sickness  was  brief,  but  painful.  He  submitted 
to  a  critical  surgical  operation ;  but  blood  poi¬ 
soning  supervened,  and  he  sank  rapidly  under 
its  effects.  His  last  uttered  words  were  a  de¬ 
vout  and  touching  prayer  for  those  left  behind, 
and  especially  for  his  wife ;  and  just  before  he 
said  he  was  resigned,  and  sure  that  his  Heaven¬ 
ly  Father  would  meet  him  i  the  other  side  of 
the  dark  river,  he  only  wished  he  could  be 
equally  sure  that  it  would  be  well  with  those 
left  behind.  Mr.  Black  was  bom  in  1810.  His 
ancestors  were  Irish,  and  his  parents  not 
rich.  He  was  put  to  work  early,  but  picked 
up  the  rudiments  of  an  education  somehow, 
and  finally  entered  an  academy,  where  his 
great  talents  were  brought  to  light.  He  was 
taken  into  a  lawoffiee  at  seventeen,  and  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty-one.  His 
first  earnings  were  saved  until  he  was  able  to 
pay  the  mortgage  on  his  father’s  farm;  and 
years  afterward,  when  he  was  nominated  for 
Congress,  and  the  opposite  party  nominated 


his  father,  as  a  clever  stroke,  he  withdrew  from 
the  canvass  altogether ;  and  his  father  died  a 
Congressman.  The  young  man’s  business  be¬ 
came  very  large  and  profitable.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Judge  in  1842,  and  was  made  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  Pennsylvania  in  1851,  and  was  refilected 
three  years  after.  His  judicial  decisions  have 
been  highly  extolled,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  jurists  in  the  State.  President 
Buchanan  made  him  J.ttorney-General  in  1857, 
and  he  gained  additional  distinction  in  that 
difficult  office.  He  was  called  upon  for  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  the  right  of  States  to  secede,  and  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  employ  force 
against  them.  It  was  a  hard  question  to  settle 
at  that  time  without  antagonizing  the  South¬ 
ern  extremists.  Judge  Black  stated  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  a  State  was  indestructible ;  that  it  was 
with  individuals  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  to  deal,  and  that  it  could  employ  force  to 
the  last  degree  against  individuals  or  bodies  of 
individuals  who  should  resist  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  This  opinion  was  approved  by 
Gen.  Dix  and  Judge  Holt,  and  even  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan  himself;  but  it  was  bitterly 
condemned  by  the  Southern  extremists,  and  as 
the  President  was  extremely  anxious  to  concil¬ 
iate  all  parties,  and  keep  the  peace,  he  permit¬ 
ted  Judge  Black  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet. 
The  relations  between  the  two  men  were  al¬ 
ways  very  friendly,  after  as  well  as  before  his 
retirement.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  was 
justly  distinguished.  And  few  lawyers  in  ofcir 
day  have  conducted  so  many  important  cases 
with  success.  He  was  a  kind  and  generous 
man,  upright  in  all  his  relations,  a  friend  of 
the  poor,  and  a  staunch  Christian  believer. 


DR.  M»RRI8  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

During  their  pastors’  vacations,  many  of  our 
city  churches  invite  to  their  pulpits  eminent  cler¬ 
gymen  from,  other  parts  of  the  country.  While 
Dr.  Johnson  of  Chicago  and  Dr.  Oanse  of  8t. 
Louis  have  been  edifying  large  congregations  in 
New  York,  Dr.  Morris  of  Cincinnati  has  been  do¬ 
ing  noble  work  in  Philadelphia,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  account  (taken  from  The  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Times)  of  a  morning  service  at  which  he 
officiated : 

At  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Locust  street,  above 
Fifteenth,  Bev.  Edward  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  of  Lane  The¬ 
ological  Heminary,  preached  one  of  the  best  sermons 
ever  preached  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  one  of 
the  virtues  of  Calvary  Church  that  in  the  absence  of  its 
regular  pastor  on  vacation  and  other  occasions',  it  al¬ 
ways  manages  to  get  superior  men  to  fill  the  pulpit. 
Dr.  Morris  has  been  in  the  ministry,  or  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  work  of  a  theological  seminary,  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  is  now  well  along  in  life,  gray  and  venerable- 
looking,  but  full  of  strength  and  clearness  of  body, 
character,  and  intellect — a  genuine  man,  with  a  genu¬ 
ine  grasp  on  pure  religious  truth,  and  a  power  of  utter- 
anoe  seldom  given  to  preachers  or  other  mOn.  It  was 
interesting  yesterday  morning  [Aug.  12]  to  see  how  the 
solid  men  of  the  slim  congregation,  and  the  many  in¬ 
telligent  women,  woke  to  an  unusual  interest  under 
what  was  really  an  elaborate  and  broad  treatment  of 
religion  for  its  own  sake,  as  applied  to  nations  and 
men.  At  first  Dr.  Morris  harbored  his  strength,  and 
there  was  a  little  conscious  stiffness  in  his  manner  and 
words ;  but  as  he  got  fairly  into  the  sermon,  all  the  fine 
powers  of  the  man  woke  to  natural  tones  of  unusual 
and  earnest  power.  There  was  no  aping  of  the  dilet¬ 
tante  fancy  culture  of  the  day,  such  as  many  of  our 
younger  ministers  are  falling  into,  but  a  genuine,  solid 
culture  of  learning  and  honesty,  and  a  downright  plain 
proclamation  of  religious  truth.  The  Doctor's  text  was 
the  67th  Psalm,  6tb  verse :  **  Then  shall  the  earth  yield 
her  Increase,  and  God,  our  own  God,  shall  bless  us.” 
He  said  it  was  not  bis  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  general 
principles  and  course  of  universal  law  by  which  the  re¬ 
lations  of  national  life  in  its  relation  to  spiritual  life 
were  held  and  controlled,  but  rather  to  picture  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  position  of  our  own  nation  among  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  point  out  the  posi^itifiai 
of  its  future  glory  or  decline.  He  then 
sketched  the  geographical,  agrloultutal,  mlnim^  and 
manufacturing  riches  of  our  new  continent ;  wondered 
what  its  spiendors  of  wealth  and  culture  would  be  a 
hundred  and  a  thousand  years  from  now  if  it  was  obe¬ 
dient  to  its  inherent,  noble  origin  and  its  highest  possi¬ 
bilities;  wondered  what  it  would  be  if  it  yielded  to 
greed,  to  sensual  pleasure,  to  dishonesty  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  infidelity  to  the  sacredness  of  home  life — a 
stupendous  wreck,  a  by-word  and  a  shame.  Mere 
wealth,  mere  mental  smartness,  mere  art  and  external 
culture,  would  not  bear  the  nation  to  its  destiny.  Only 
by  embodying  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  its  broadest 
sense  in  our  life  and  laws,  could  we  rise  where  “  our 
own  God”  could  and  would  bless  us.  To  bring  this 
blessing,  however,  nothing  but  clean,  simple,  square, 
grand,  noble,  and  true  lives  would  do ;  and  to  this  sort 
of  existence  all  were  urged. 

Dr.  Morris  and  wife  spent  a  delightful  fortnight 
of  his  vacation  at  Spring  Lake  Beach,  as  the  guest 
of  his  co-Professor,  Dr.  John  De  Witt.  Thence, 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  they  turned  their 
faces  toward  home  as  far  as  Hudson,  Ohio,  their 
stay  East  being  shortened,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  by 
the  illness  of  a  daughter  at  that  place. 

Ill  a  note  from  Hudson,  written  shortly  after 
his  arrival  there.  Dr.  Morris  refers  especially  to 
the  shock  to  himself  and  others  by  the  telegraph¬ 
ic  announcement  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Wilson  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny.  Coming 
as  the  inteliigence  did  before  the  pubiic  was  gen¬ 
erally  aware  of  his  sickness,  it  was  most  startling. 
That  it  has  occasioned  great  sorrow  throughout 
the  wide  circle  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  is  a  matter  of  course :  for  he  was  possessed 
of  qualities  to  call  out  warm  friendship.  And  to 
a  yet  larger  number— who,  though  not  intimate 
with  him,  yet  have  recognized  his  excellence 
and  devotion  as  a  preacher  and  trainer  of  minis¬ 
ters — the  sad  event  will  be  long  remembered. 
The  Ghnrch  at  large  experiences  a  heavy  loss  in 
this  sudden  striking  down  (and  so  soon  after  the 
lamented  death  of  Dr.  Homblower  of  the  same 
Seminary !)  of  one  who  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of 
her  ministry,  and  was  an  habitual  bearer  of  heavy 
cares  and  burdens.  Dr.  Wilson  loved  the  truth, 
and  the  brotherhood  which  he  believed  to  be  its 
best  embodiment.  Thus  his  duties  were  oonge- 
nial,  and  the  Church  has  profited  by  all  the  mind 
and  strength  of  a  tme  son. 

As  will  be  seen  by  his  initials.  Dr.  Morrie  pays 
a  prompt  and  hearty  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Wilson.  As  emanating  from  a  leading  Pn^eeaor 
of  Lane  Seminary,  and  paid  to  one  who  hat  long 
occupied  a  corresponding  position  In  another,  and 
not  many  years  back  a  rival  institution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  this  tribute  strikes  us,  as 
we  are  sure  it  will  many  of  our  readers,  as  most 
fitting.  Cue  or  two  of  his  passing  allusions  will 
perhaps  be  better  understood  when  it  is  roealled 
that  Dr.  Morris  immediately  suoceedeo  Dr.  Wilson 
as  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  Quite 
contrary,  possibly,  to  the  notions  of  some  in  the 
Church,  their  relations  have  aiways  been  those  of 
respect  and  confidence. 


Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  ^nd  wife  spent  some 
pleasant  week-days  recently  in  tlie  quaint  old 
town  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.  Very  nalnrally 
they  sometimes  strolled  am<Hig  the  graven  that 
are  made  in  the  very  streets  of  the  plaoe.  As 
will  be  seen,  •‘ditations  thus  inspired  take 
poetic  form  on  our  first  page.  Most  of  our 
readers  would  readily  reoo^ize  the  Initllls  of 
Mrs.  Johnson  in  such  connsotion,  but  pflMuips 
not  quite  all.  _ 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  a  nagie  sometimes. 
The  Bev.  Dr.  Ewer,  the  Bituaiist  Episcopalian 
divine  of  this  city,  is  reported  as  saying  that 
the  title  “  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,”  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  religious  body  called  by  that  name, 
is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  call  Massaehu- 
setts  “  The  Anti-Mormon  Gubernatorial  State.  ” 
But  Dr.  Ewer  has  not  suggested  a  substitute 
for  the  name  he  ridicules  as  inappropriate. 


EBITORUL  NOTES. 

Two  noteworthy  articles  have  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  Municipal  Government  within  a 
week.  The  first  to  come  to  hand  was  by  ex- 
Mayor  Grace  of  this  city,  in  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  He  thinks  that  New  York,  in  particular, 
is  governed  too  much  at  Albany  by  a  Legisla¬ 
ture  which  does  not  understand  the  wants  of 
the  city,  and  has  no  interests  at  stake.  The 
first  step  in  municipal  reform  is  to  secure  more 
local  self-government.  In  the  next  place,  the 
Mayor  should  have  more  power  to  appoint  and 
’remove  officers,  and  manage  municipal  affairs- 
The  other  article  is  by  John  A.  Kasson,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Iowa.  He  points  out  the 
dangers  of  local  self-government,  as  shown  by 
the  enormous  debts  contracted  by  cities  and 
towns.  The  majority  have  bound  the  minority 
to  bear  a  very  heavy  load  of  taxation.  He 
would  restrict  suffrage ;  have  judges  selected 
by  appointment ;  and  put  other  restrictions  on 
the  action  of  the  majority.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Governor  Tilden  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  William  M.  Evarts  was  the 
chairman,  to  suggest  some  better  method  for 
the  government  of  cities  than  prevails  at  the 
present  time;  and  one  of  that  Committee’s 
suggestions  was  that  only  those  citizens  who 
held  a  stated  amount  of  property,  or  paid  a 
rent  of  at  least  $250  a  year,  should  vote  at  a 
municipal  election  in  which  any  question  of 
finance  was  involved ;  in  other  words,  the  tai- 
imyers,  who  bear  all  the  burdens  of  govern¬ 
ment,  should  determine  how  the  money  should 
be  spent.  The  subject  has  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  from  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  power¬ 
ful  tendency  of  our  population  to  the  cities. 
New  York  has  one-quarter  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  State.  The  cities  are  the  great 
centres  to  which  everything  gravitates;  they 
are  the  nurseries  of  vice  and  the  hiding-places 
of  crime ;  and  how  to  govern  them  well,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  modern  problems. 

Some  of  the  Home  Rule  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  have  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
by  their  intemperate  speeches.  One  of  them 
last  week  declared  that  nothing  but  want  of 
power  prevented  Ireland  from  breaking  into 
open  revolution.  He  was  checked,  and  others 
were  silenced  by  the  Speaker  under  the  rules 
of  the  House.  Still  Mr.  Parnell  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  concession  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  towards  removing  tenants  from 
the  barren  districts  on  the  west  coast  to  the 
rich,  undrained  lands  of  the  interior.  This 
point  was  gained  as  an  amendment  to  the  plan 
of  exporting  Irish  tenants  and  peasants  to  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States,  to  which  there  has 
been  such  serious  and  earnest  protest.  Mr. 
Parnell’s  system  of  obstructive  tactics,  though 
exceedingly  disagreeable  and  irritating,  has 
been  quite  effective.  He  has  relieved  most  of 
the  Irish  farmers  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  their 
rents,  gained  fixity  of  tenure  to  all  who  were 
not  secured  by  lease,  and  obtained  a  free  gift 
of  one  year’s  rent  to  all  who  were  three  years 
in  arrears.  Though  not  an  eloquent  speaker 
like  O’Connell,  nor  a  remarkable  man  in  other 
respects,  he  has  certainly  show'n  rare  practical 
talents,  and  has  earned  and  keeps  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  millions  of  Irish  Catholics,  in  spite  of 
his  avowed  Protestantism. 


The  venerable  missionary.  Dr.  Hapjier,  figures 
out  a  steady  decrease  in  the  population  of  Chi¬ 
na.  He  says  the  present  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  cannot  exceed  300,000,000.  Chief  among 
the  causes  of  the  diminution  is  opium.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  population  of  India  will  soon 
exceed  that  of  China,  the  latter  ceasing  to  be 
the  most  populous  country  on  the  globe.  The 
Catholic  Mission  at  Lyons  has  published  some 
statistics  concerning  the  religious  creeds  of 
the  world  and  the  number  of  their  adherents. 
Monotheism  has  fewer  followers  than  Pagan¬ 
ism,  which  counts  816,000,000  nominal  ad¬ 
herents.  Catholics  are  estimated  to  number 
212,000,000.  Non-Catholics  are  distributed  into 
Protestants,  numbering  124,000,000,  and  various 
dissidents  and  schismatics,  figured  up  at  84,- 
000,000.  Jews  foot  up  7,000,000 ;  Mohammedans 
200,000,000;  Brahmins  163,000,000;  Buddhists 
423,000,000 ;  and  idol  worshippers  230,000,000.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  this  denom¬ 
inational  statistical  estimate  Roman  Catholics 
are  claimed  to  outnumber  the  adherents  of  all 
other  forms  of  the  Christian  creed  by  only  four 
millions.  But  Catholic  figures  are  always  to  be 
taken  with  large  grains  of  allowance.  Many 
countries  only  nominally  Catholic,  or  at  least 
where  Protestant  missions  have  gained  a  good 
footing,  are  included  without  deductions  in  the 
grand  aggregates  of  the  Propaganda. 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  intrepid  explorer,  has 
again  returned  to  Africa  on  a  ten  months’  trip, 
partly  for  discovery,  but  chiefly  to  thwart  the 
annexation  schemes  of  the  French  on  the  Con¬ 
go  river.  He  has  the  genius  of  exploration, 
and  adapts  himself  to  his  circumstances  with 
an  ease  and  success  it  is  difficult  for  untravel¬ 
led  people  to  understand.  Five  of  his  Europe¬ 
an  companions  died  on  the  way  to  Viva,  which 
is  the  only  permanent  station  yet  formed  on 
the  Upper  Congo,  which  river  it  is  still  pro¬ 
posed  to  call  Livingstone,  in  honor  of  the 
great  explorer.  The  ascent  up  this  river  in 
a  little  steamer  against  the  falls  and  rapids,  is 
a  difficult  journey ;  but  the  scenery  is  strange¬ 
ly  picturesque,  and  the  natives  are  fast  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  troublesome.  Perhaps  not  many 
years  hence  this  great  region  will  be  opened 
up  to  commerce,  and  flourishing  towns  will  be 
built  on  the  sites  now  marked  by  the  explorers’ 
huts.  The  story  of  African  exploration  is  one 
of  tlie  most  interesting  and  heroic  chapters  in 
the  history  of  time. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ford  Sutton  of  Philadelphia  has 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.— this  by  the  grace 
of  Maryville  College.  He  is  yet  in  the  Catskills, 
we  believe  at  Pine  Hill.  Surrounded  there  by 
such  veteran  divines  as  Drs.  Wells  and  Butler 
of  Brooklyn,  Crosby  of  this  city,  and  others, 
his  natural  modesty  will  be  reinforced,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  bear  his  honors  very  meekly. 

The  Rev.  D.  N.  Freeland  of  Pelham  Manor, 
who  has  also  been  tarrying  at  Pine  Hill,  writes 
i  us  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  all  this  section  of 
the  Catskills.  More  city  people  than  usual 
are  distributed  in  this  fine  region,  and  indeed 
all  along  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Ulster 
railroad,  extending  the  seventy  odd  miles  from 
Rondout  to  Stamford.  The  latter  place  is,  we 
hear,  full  to  overflowing,  and  everybody  walks 
or  drives  up  Mount  Utsayautha,  in  order  to 
take  an  observation  of  the  great  mountain 
panorama  there  to  be  seen  from  Col.  Ruliff- 
son’s  new  observatory. 

Though  not  given  to  other  fishing  than  that 
which  is  legitimate  in  the  pulpit,  we  hear  that 
Dr.  Morris  was  quite  successful  on  one  or  two 
occasions  while  tarrying  on  the  Jersey  shore. 
It  seems  that  only  large  fish— ten-pounders  or 
upward— took  his  hook ;  and  they  were  in  fine 
condition— none  off-color,  but  all  beautifully 
blue.  Doubtless  they  were  impelled  by  some 

law  of  affinity. _ 

^The  Presbytery  of  Grand  Forks  has  chosen 
Rev.  Norman  W.  Cary  of  Grand  Forks,  Dakota, 
Stated  Clerk  in  place  of  Rev.  H.  C.  Baskerville, 
who  has  acoepted  an  appointment  from  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  and  removed  to  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Mr.  Cary  is  an  excellent  scribe, 
and  of  well-nigh  unfailing  courtesy. 


The  Presbyterian  holds  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  comity  in  cases  where  advantage  is 
taken  of  a  church  difficulty  to  plant  one  of  a 
rival  sect.  Instances  are  given  in  Boundbrook, 
N.  J.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
where  Congregational  churches  have  been 
organized  under  just  such  conditions.  And 
our  good  brethren  of  that  iiersuasion  have  a 
nack,  where  parties  are  pretty  evenly  balanced, 
of  offering  their  i>olity  as  a  happy  compromise. 
Just  now  out  in  Iowa  several  denominations 
were  represented  in  the  new  church  organized 
at  Jewell  Junction,  Aug.  5,  Presbyterians  pre¬ 
dominating  ;  but  it  was  decided  by  vote  that  it 
should  be  Congregational.  The  good  lady  who 
is  said  to  have  suiierintended  a  Union  Sunday- 
school  there,  all  along,  and  waited  for  twenty- 
four  years  praying  and  hoping  for  a  church 
organization,  ought  to  have  been  allowed  great 
weight  in  deciding  the  matter.  If  she  is  ex¬ 
actly  suited,  we  are  content. 


The  seventy-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
Oct.  2.  Prof.  William  M.  Barbour,  D.D.,  of 
New  Haven  is  exi>ected  to  preach  the  sermon. 
Detroit  will  prove  a  hospitable  city  for  the 
secretaries,  pastors,  missionaries,  and  others 
who  will  assemble  on  the  occasion.  As  usual, 
the  meeting  will  impart  a  grand  impulse  to  the 
cause.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
chair  so  long  occupied  by  William  E.  Dodge  as 
Vice-President,  will  be  vacant.  Those  desiring 
entertainment  at  this  meeting  are  directed 
to  write  to  Rev.  Moses  Smith  previous  to  Sept. 
4th.  The  Detroit  hotel  accommodations  are 
ample  for  all  who  wish  to  meet  their  own  ex¬ 
penses,  with  rates  varying  from  $3.50  to  $1.50. 
Particulars  can  be  had  by  circular  on  address¬ 
ing  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  the  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Wallace,  Detroit, 

The  Pioneers’  Picnic  brought  together  some 
thousands  of  the  good  people  of  Niagara  coun¬ 
ty  last  Thursday,  at  Olcott,  in  the  town  of  New- 
fane,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  wea¬ 
ther  was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  the  crowd 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  free  from  the  faintest  ap¬ 
proach  to  disorder ;  the  exercises  in  the  grove 
of  unusual  appropriateness  and  interest,  es¬ 
pecially  the  annual  address  by  James  F.  Fitts, 
which  was  devoted  to  local  legends  and  inci¬ 
dents— making  a  day  of  rare  enjoyment.  So 
great  was  the  resort  to  the  Lake,  that  the 
streets  of  Lockport  were  comparatively  desert¬ 
ed.  Hon.  George  C.  Humphrey  of  Somerset 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Association  for 
the  coming  year. _ 

A  series  of  Temperance  camp-meetings  have 
been  held  the  present  season  in  Wayne,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Wyoming,  and  other  counties  in  the 
State,  which  have  been  ably  addressed  by  some 
of  the  leading  lecturers  upon  the  subject,  both 
men  and  women.  No  small  amount  of  truth 
has  been  impressively  presented  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  thousands,  and  the  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  deepened  and  extended.  And  yet  it  is  a 
grave  question  with  many  whether  more  harm 
has  not  been  done  to  the  Sabbath  than  good  to 
the  cause  of  Temperance,  inasmuch  as  Sunday 
has  been  made  the  great  day  of  the  meetings, 
and  almost  every  expedient  employed  to  swell 
the  crowd  then  in  attendance,  i^tter  things 
might  have  been  hoped  from  those  who  had 
the  management  of  the  meetings. 


The  old  antipathy  to  the  negro  has  not  died 
out  yet,  even  in  Washington.  A  short  time 
ago  Rev.  George  H.  Smith  of  Norwich,  Conn., 
was  turned  out  of  a  restaurant  in  Washington 
on  account  of  his  color.  He  entered  a  com¬ 
plaint  under  the  civil  rights  act,  and  Judge 
Miller  pronounced  sentence  against  the  res- 

taumnt  keeper.  Tine  Jxidge  ruled  that  while 
an  inn-keeper  could  make  all  lutiper  regula¬ 
tions  to  preserve  order  in  his  place,  he  is  bound 
to  hold  it  open  and  accessible  to  all  respecta¬ 
ble  persons  at  uniform  rates,  without  discrim¬ 
ination  on  account  of  race  or  color.  This  is 
the  true  American  sentiment. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  writes  us  from  Pine 
Hill,  in  the  Catskills,  that  he  has  concluded  to 
go  to  Bethany  Church,  Philadelphia.  This, 
however,  not  until  October  next.  Meanwhile 
he  is  in  request,  and  has  been  doing  service 
for  Pastors  Cuyler,  Pentecost,  and  Nelson,  in 
Brooklyn.  He  may  be  addressed  until  Oct.  1st 
at  29  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  city.  Here  in 
New  York  Dr.  Pierson  is  always  heard  with  in¬ 
terest  and  profit,  and  Philadelphia  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  accession  of  a  preacher  so 
able  and  devout.  _ 

Our  readers  who  are  especially  interested  in 
Bible  study  and  Sunday-school  work  will  do 
well  to  apply  to  Dr.  James  A.  Worden  of  1334 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  for  a  circular 
giving  an  outline  of  “  The  Bible  Correspon¬ 
dence  School  ”  as  approved  by  our  last  General 
Assembly.  The  methods  and  advantages  of 
the  proiwsed  school  are  fully  set  forth.  We 
trust  the  new  scheme  will  prove  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable*  and  realize  the  much  that  is  expected 
of  it.  It  should  be  entered  upon  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.  _ 

Prof.  C.  H.  Peters  of  Hamilton  College  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  discovered  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  inst.  a  new  planet,  an  asteroid  of  the  ninth 
magnitude.  Its  position  at  the  time  of  discov¬ 
ery  was  as  follows :  14  hours,  99  minutes  and 
27  seconds,  Clinton  mean  time.  Right  ascen¬ 
sion,  21  hours,  28  minutes,  and  48.17  seconds ; 
declination  south  12  degrees,  29  minutes,  and 
8.2  seconds;  the  daily  motion  in  minus  six 
seconds  in  right  ascension,  and  in  declination 
20  minutes  and  50  seconds  south. 


It  is  certainly  suggestive  that  one  of  the  can¬ 
didates  for  State  Treasurer  in  Ohio  has  been 
so  badly  weakened  with  his  own  party  by  re¬ 
ports  that  he  is  a  temperance  man,  that  he  has 
felt  obliged  to  make  public  statements  to  the 
contrary,  and  say  he  drinks  occasionally  him¬ 
self,  and  would  allow  other  people  the  same 
liberty.  It  is  a  queer  sort  of  declaration  for  a 
candidate  to  feel  obliged  to  make. 


A  Christian  Convention  is  to  be  held  in  Far- 
well  Hall,  Chicago,  Sept.  18, 19,  and  20,  to  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody.  The  Secretary 
of  tlie  Committee  of  Arrangements  is  Mr.  F.  G. 
Ensign  of  150  Madison  street,  Chicago,  and 
any  particulars  desired  further  than  those  else¬ 
where  given,  may  be  liad  on  application  to  him. 

We  notice  that  the  name  of  Prof.  William  H. 
Green  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  va¬ 
cant  presidency  of  Lafayette  College.  Such 
use  of  his  name,  we  should  say,  can  hardly 
have  been  sanctioned  by  Prof.  Green — attrac¬ 
tive  as  the  post  is  in  many  respects. 


We  take  pleasure  in  directing  the  notice  of  our 
readers  to  the  Park  IiisUlute  (in  the  town  of  Bye, 
an  hour’s  ride  from  New  York),  an  advertisement 
of  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  week’s  paper. 
We  have  long  known  Mr.  Tatlock  os  a  successful 
teacher.  He  has  adopted  the  Elective  system  for 
his  school,  which  he  claims  has  advantages  over 
the  usual  methods  of  instruction.  We  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  guardians,  as 
those  especially  interested  in  securing  the  best 
possible  education  for  children  under  their  care. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  has  been  as  far  as 
Minnesota,  bolding  some  meetings  there.  Just 
now  he  is  at  his  home  in  Vernon,  Ct. 


iiitmoilcus  ann  Cf)urcliri» 

NEW  YORK. 

j  New  York. — Our  Christian  peo;ilo  seem  slow  to 

j  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  this  great  city 
an  interesting  work  going  on  among  the  thousands 
of  the  sons  of  Italy  whom  Providence  has  brought 
to  our  shores ;  and  also  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
well-organized  congregation  worshipping  in  Calva¬ 
ry  Church  of  the  City  Mission,  at  155  Worth  street. 
At  the  celebration  of  theLord’s  Supper  on  Sabbath 
morning,  Aug.  5th,  one  child  was  baptized,  and 
seven  adults  were  admitted  to  cliurch  fellowship 
on  profession  of  their  faith,  two  of  them  being  re- 
baptized,  at  their  own  request.  When  asked  why 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  their  baptism  in  in¬ 
fancy  in  the  Romish  Church,  they  replied  :  “We 
consider  the  form  of  our  baptism  not  only  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  blasphemous,  because 
the  use  of  the  so-called  ‘holy  water’  implies  that 
what  God  has  created  and  pronounced  good,  can 
be  Improved  and  even  made  holy  by  words  of  sin¬ 
ful  man.  It  was  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  for 
symbols  were  used,  about  which  there  is  no 
commandment.  Salt  was  put  into  our  mouths, 
and  oil  upon  our  foreheads.”  The  Interest  and 
sincere  devotion  manifested  by  the  large  congre¬ 
gation,  would  have  gladdened  any  Christian  heart. 
These  people,  converted  from  the  darkness  and 
idolatry  of  popery,  prefer  a  very  simple  service, 
and  will  tolerate  nothing  of  a  ritualistic  charac¬ 
ter.  Although  poor  In  this  world’s  goods,  their 
readiness  to  respond  liberally  to  a  call  from  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity  was  proven  when,  at  the  close  of  the- 
service,  the  pastor.  Rev.  Antonio  .\rrighi,  propos¬ 
ed  a  collection  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  from 
the  recent  earthquake  in  the  beautiful  and  histor¬ 
ical  Island  of  Ischia.  One  would  think  that  in  free 
America  these  people  ought  not  to  suffer  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  most  devot^  member  of  the  Church 
lately  wrote  from  Western  New  York,  where  thirty 
of  his  countrymen  are  employed,  that  they  were 
anticipating  the  happiness  of  attending  a  Protest¬ 
ant  church,  and  had  already  formed  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  pastor,  when  they  were  notified  by 
their  Irish  Catholic  overseer  that  if  they  were- 
seen  in  the  church  for  -the  third  time,  he  would 
know  how  to  remedy  the  evil  by  dismissing  them. 
Being  so  far  from  New  York  city,  and  not  under¬ 
standing  the  language  well  enough  to  feel  inde¬ 
pendent,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  intol¬ 
erance.  A.  A. 

♦  Verona. — The  Presbytery  of  Utica  held  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  7ih,  in  Verona,  om 
which  occasion  Mr.  William  C.  Taylor  of  the  last 
Class  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  was  receiv¬ 
ed  by  certificate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Albany, 
and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  o£ 
Verona.  Dr.  P.  Stryker  of  Saratoga  preached  the 
sermon.  Rev.  E.  N.  Manley  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  the  Rev.  B.  F,  Willoughby  that  to  the- 
people.  At  thesame  meeting  Mr.  Orson  L.  White, 
a  licentiate,  was  granted  a  letter  of  transfer  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Niagara. 

Canandaigua. — Sabbath  before  last  this  pulpit, 
was  very  acceptably  supplied  by  Rev.  Warner  B. 
Riggs,  pastor  of  the  church  In  Brenham,  Texas. 
He  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Academy  here. 

Batavia. — The  interior  of  this  church  has  been- 
put  in  excellent  condition  while  the  pastor.  Rev. 
William  Swan,  was  taking  his  Summer  rest. 

Stone  Church.— The  ladies  of  this  congrega¬ 
tion,  in  Genesee  Presbytery,  have  just  furnished 
it  with  new  cushions  to  take  the  place  of  the  oiil 
ones  that  had  been  in  use  about  nineteen  years, 
ever  since  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice. 

Brighton.  —  Last  Friday  evening  the  Gould. 
Mission  Band  had  their  second  annual  sale,  in 
connection  with  refreshments,  which  far  surpass¬ 
ed,  in  every  respect,  the  first.  The  arrangements 
in  the  chapel  were  quite  elaborately  and  tasteful¬ 
ly  made.  The  expedients  to  attract  and  entertain 
old  and  young  were  skilfully  devised  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  executed,  and  take  it  all  in  all,  not  in 
years  has  there  been  so  popular  and  delightful  a> 
gathering  in  the  burgh.  “The  Great  Donovan 
Loan  Collection”  was  specially  admired.  The 
next  morning  when  the  workers  met  to  restore  all 
things  to  their  usual  order,  they  were  equally  sur¬ 
prised  and  gratified  to  count  up  over  $105  as  the- 
uet  proceeds. 

Hempstead  and  Jamaica.— Rev.  P.  D.  Oakey 
writing  to  The  Banner  on  the  controverted  theme 
of  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church  In  the  United’ 
States,  says :  The  following  {mints  concerning 
Richard  Denton  and  the  Jamaica  Church  I  have- 
made  out,  as  fairly  substantiated  by  Church, 
Town,  County,  and  State  records ;  Richard  Den¬ 
ton,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Coley  Chapel,  Eng¬ 
land,  came  to  this  country  with  Gov.  Wlnthrop  In 
1630,  In  company  with  a  colony  from  his  church. 
They  first  settl^  in  Massachusettar-tben  in  iftim. 
necrfCufTand  tffen  him  as  Their  pastor,  finally 

settled  in  Hem{>stead  in  the  Spring  of  16M.  Mr.. 
Denton  remained  there  till  1^9.  He  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  man  of  “leading  influences,”  “learn¬ 
ed,  pious,”  and  of  a  great  soul.  The  decadence 
of  the  church  at  Hempstead  commenced  soon  af¬ 
ter  Mr.  Denton  left,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years- 
there  is  no  trace  of  its  history.  Jamaica,  Long. 
Island,  was  settled  by  a  Presbyterian  colony  from 
Hempstead,  on  2l6t  of  March,  1666.  They  at  once 
commenced  religious  worship,  and  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  had  preaching  service.  This  appears  from 
a  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Gov.  Hunter.  (N,  Y.  Doc.  His.,  V.  3,. 
p.  217.)  In  April,  1662,  we  find  them  engaged  In 
building  a  parsonage,  and  shortly  after  assigning 
it  to  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Zechariah  Walker,  ana 
from  that  date  to  the  present  there  is  a  clear  reo 
ord  of  the  history  of  the  church.  This  church 
was  then  founded  in  1656,  and  has  an  unbroken 
record  to  the  present  time.  Is  there  any  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  who  by  undoubted  documentary 
evidence  antedates  Richard  Denton  ?  Is  there 
any  existing  Presbyterian  church  that  by  undoubt¬ 
ed  documentary  evidence  antedates  the  Jamaica 
church  ? 

Richfield  Springs. — Dear  Evangelist :  Though 
Dr.  Cuyler  wrote  up  Richfield  Springs  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  in  last  week’s  Evangelist,  there  are  some 
things  which  have  occurred  since  he  was  here 
which  we  would  like  to  make  public.  When  the- 
present  pastor  of  the  church  came  here  a  little- 
more  than  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  debt  of  over 
three  thousand  dollars  on  the  church  property. 
Last  year,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  vis¬ 
itors,  we  paid  one  thousand.  This  year  we  bad  a 
fair,  from  which  we  netted  one  thousand  dollaxs. 
The  next  week,  D.  H.  McAlpine  of  your  city  inter¬ 
ested  himself  to  raise  the  remainder.  He  and  the 
pastor  called  on  the  Hon.  C.  U.  McCormick,  who 
with  his  well  known  liberality  gave  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  next  call  was  made  on  Mrs.  George- 
H.  Taylor  of  your  city,  who  has  a  Summer  resi- 
dencei  here.  She  very  cheerfully  gave  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  Mr.  Wood  of  Mston  gave  one- 
hundred  and  fifty,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bates  of  New  York 
gave  fifty,  and  Mrs.  Chase  of  New  York,  who  has 
a  Summer  home  here,  gave  the  same  amount; 
Mr.  D.  H.  McAlpine  gave  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
time  and  effort  toward  raising  the  debt.  Mrs. 
Yolkelt  Douro  of  Albany  gave  an  euiertalnment  in 
the  New  American,  which  netted  over  two  hundred 
dollars.  Mrs.  D.  H.  McAlpine,  Mrs.  M.  L.  ^tes, 
Mrs.  Denny,  and  Miss  S.  J.  Lw,  all  of  New  York, 
have  been  faithful  workers  in  raising  money.  The 
result  of  all  is  that  the  amount  necessary  to  can¬ 
cel  the  mortgage  is  raised.  The  church  is  grate¬ 
ful  to  all  these  helpers,  and  to  all  who  contributed 
to  the  fund.  The  church  In  Richfield  Springs  ie 
growing  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  anif  now 
that  the  debt  Is  paid,  is  in  a  position  to  give  itself 
more  effectively  to  Christian  work.  The  Richfield 
Springs  Mercury  speaks  thus  of  a  series  of  ^b- 
bath  evening  lectures  on  Bible  characters  given  by 
the  pastor,  which  closed  on  the  last  Sabbath  of 
July:  “Last  Thursday  evening  Rev.  Mr.  TLankln 
completed  a  series  of  leciurcs  on  the  great  law¬ 
giver,  Moses.  In  presenting  these  highly  instruc¬ 
tive  lectures,  Mr.  Rankin  has  exhibited  a  wondeiv 
lul  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  from  the  promise  to  Abraham  to  the  death 
of  Moses,  the  servaut  of  God.  The  practical  ap¬ 
plications  made  during  the  course  were  forcible' 
and  impressive,  evincing  a  high  degree  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  beau  I  y  of  diction.  Long  may  he  continue 
to  minister  in  spiritual  things  to  this  people.” 

Richfield  Spiliigs,  Aug.  17 ih.  camadabaoo, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. — The  resignation  of  Dr.  S.  F.  Sco- 
vel  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Wooster  College, 
leaves  this  importu'it  church*  without  a  pastor. 
The  College  authorities  are  greatly  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated.  Tuey  ouuld  scarcely  have  done  better  had 
they  paused  to  investigate  the  Church  roil  “  ^m 
A  to  Z." 

GHK>. 

Pleasant  Ridob.— Sunday,  Aug.  12tb,  was  a 
high  day  fur  the  Presbyterian  church  of  tbis  sub- 
urb  of  Clncinuati.  This  church  was  originally 
one  with  the  Fust  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  organized  in  179U  under  the  name  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Columbia  Church.  In  179&  the  Colum¬ 
bia  people  formed  the  Duck  Creek  Preebyteriaa 
church,  now  called  Pleasant  Ridge.  In  1797  they 
erected  a  neat  hewn  log  bouse  twenty-four  by  thir¬ 
ty  feet.  lu  1825  they  built  a  brick  ediflee.  This, 
after  years  of  use,  beoouilng  unsafe,  in  1870  tbey 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  beautiful  and  commodi¬ 
ous  bouse,  seventy  by  forty  feet  lu  dimensions, 
and  in  1871  complete  their  building  and  began 
worshipping  In  the  lecture  and  Sunday-school 
room!  Believing  themselves  of  a  debt  which  has 
burdened  them  for  several  years,  and  tumisblng 
ttieir  tasteful  auditorium  with  handsome  pews. 
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lenced,  smfill  bouses  are  to  be  built  for  the  mar¬ 
ried  preachers,  who  will  bring  their  cattle,  hogs, 
and  ponies  with  them,  and  they  will  each  be  fur¬ 
nish^  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  com  and  garden. 


North  Dakota  have  oome  to  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing,  so  that  fields  where  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
oonfiict  of  interest  and  action  shall  be  occupied  by 
only  one  of  the  two  denominations. 

SowiHO  THS  Seed. — A  half  dozen  churches  of 
New  York  city  (Presbyterian  and  Baptist)  have 
on  their  rolls  605  Chinese,  of  whom  thirty-nine  are 
church  members,  and  fifty-four  are  described  as 
hopeful  cases.  The  average  attendance  is  about 
400.  At  least  half  a  dozen  are  preparing  to  act  as 
missionaries  on  their  return  to  China. 

THE  BEFOEMED  CHUECH. 

Eev.  Db.  Jacob  Coopeb,  who  has  ably  perform¬ 
ed  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Greek  in  Eutgers 
College,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Metaphys¬ 
ics  and  of  the  Philosophy  of  Eeligion  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Gov.  Blair,  President  Angell,  Hon.  James  B.  Jay, 
and  Eev.  Dr.  Duffleid,  have  urged  him  to  accept 
thBjloMUoni  , 

PoBBXOH  Mzmoirs. — ^Th4'  receipts'  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  ^formed  Board 
amount  to  t7,630.30.  The  receipts  fur  the  same 
time  last  year  were  $14,418.96,  or  nearly  twice  the 
income  of  this  year.  The  revenues  of  the  Board 
for  the  quarter  have  not  been  so  small  since  1878, 
when  they  amounted  to  $5,239.93.  The  treasury 
needs  nearly  $6,000  a  month  to  meet  the  drafts 
from  the  missions.  The  expenditures  of  the  quar- 
The  difference  between  in¬ 


ter  have  been  $18,000, 
oome  and  outlay  has  been  about  $10,000  to  Aug. 
let.  This  difference  has  been  borrowed. 

Ntack. — Eev.  William  H.  Clark  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Eeformed  Church  for  about  two 
years,  and  during  that  time  large  numbers  have 
been  added,  and  a  heavy  debt  on  the  parsonage 
has  been  half  paid. 

Eev.  Jacob  S.  Wtckoff,  formerly  the  faithful 
pastor  of  Eeformed  churches  in  Colt’s  Neck,  New 
Jersey,  and  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  died  recently  at  his 


home  in  Woodhaven,  L.  I.  He  asked  that  his 
funeral  might  be  attended  only  by  a  few  friends 


and  relatives,  and  bis  wishes  were  respected. 

SOUTHEEN  PEESBYTEEIAN. 

Mbs.  Eakdodph  left  Louisville  Aug.  8th  to  re- 


The  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  will  meet  at  Green¬ 
wood,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11th,  at  71  P.  H. 

C.  C.  HERRIOTT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Stenbenrllle  will  meet  at  Deers- 
TlUe,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  August  28th,  at  21  P.  U. 

S.  H.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Albany  will  meet  at  Jeffer- 
eonvlUe,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11th,  at  71 P.  H. 

CHA8.  HUTCHINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Liong  Island  will  meet  at  Sag 


dent  Arthur  a  week  previously,  and  invited  her  to 
make  up  a  party  of  her  friends  to  accompany  her 


as  far  as  Chicago  ou  her  way.  Accordingly  a 
party,  which  included  Eev.  Dr.  Tadlock  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  Tenn.,  and  Eev.  A.  D.  McClure  of  this  city, 
went  witih  her  thus  far  upon  her  Journey.” 

The  THORNWELii  Bbminabt. — Ten  years  ago  the 
officers  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Clinton,  8. 
C.,  set  on  foot  a  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  this  orphans’  school  and  home.  Begun  in 
faith  and  with  half  a  dollar’s  capital,  the  charita¬ 
ble  throughout  the  South  have  contributed  small 
donations,  until  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  have 
been  collected.  There  are  four  officers  and  about 
forty  children  in  the  institution.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  found  needful  to  extend  the  ability  of  the 
Orphanage,  and  the  Board  of  Visitors  entered  up¬ 
on  the  erection  of  a  seminary  building  capable  of 
accommodating  two  hundred  orphan  pupils.  A 
beautiful  building  has  been  erected,  fully  worth 
twice  the  sum  ($4,000)  that  has  been  expended 
upon  it.  The  ciiapel  of  this  institute  was  set 
apart  July  27tli,  with  appropriate  religious  exer¬ 
cises.  “  The  Tbomwell  ^minary  ”  bears  the 
name  of  one  of  South  Carolina’s  most  illustrious 
sons,  who  as  educator,  theologian,  debater,  ecule- 
siasUeal  le^lator,  and  patriot,  stood  among  the 
foremost.  The  son  of  this  distinguished  man  and 
the  bearer  of  his  name,  the  Eev.  James  H.  Thorn- 
well,  pastor  of  two  large  and  fiourishing  churches 
in  Upper  Carolina,  preached  the  dedication  ser¬ 
mon.  For  one  hour  he  held  the  wrapt  attention 
of  a  large  audience  with  beautiful  and  classic 
words,  thoughts  heavy  with  suggestions,  and  tones 
of  voice  that  touched  the  heart.  Mr.  Tbomwell 
has  remarkable  power  of  reaching  the  feelings  of 
his  auditors.  The  exercises  were  made  more 
touching  by  the  presence  and  sweet  voices  raised 
in  song  of  the  orphan  children.  Many  thanks  are 
due  to  those  whose  gifts  have  built  this  house, 
and  not  least  to  Charleston.  The  Presbyterians 
and  others  of  that  city  bare  given  no  small  }»art  to 
this  beautiful  structure,  with  its  tasteful  chapel, 
ffiie  large  school-rooms,  ample  library,  and  its 
tower  rising  as  a  mark  upon  the  landscape.— News 
and  Courier. 

Union  Chubcb,  Monroe  county,  W.  Va. — ^The 
centcBnial  eeiebratiou  of  the  organization  of  the 
Pcesbytoilau  church  of  Union  took  place  ou  Aug. 
Ist.  The  atteudande  was  large  (about  1,5110),  in¬ 
cluding  many  from  surrounding  counties.  The 
exercises  opened  at  11  o’clock  with  prayer  by  Dr. 
Barr,  who  also  read  Scripture  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  The  hymn  “When  I  can  read  my  title 
clear  ”  was  sttig,  and  followed  by  a  .graphic  and 
deeply  interesting  history  of  the  church  from  its 
organlsatioa  to  the  present  time,  given  by  the 
venerable  pastor.  Dr.  8.  E.  Houston.  The  Doo- 
tM^s  eharacterlstio  modesty  caused  him  to  touch 
but  lightly  upon  bis  own  services  for  more  than 
ierty  ypers.  He  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
toenlBi.  venerable  in  years,  and  not  only  is  ho 
:  keM  IB  the  most  affectionate  reverence  by  the 
AM^snof  his  own  church,  but  all  denominations 
-  gwBiAklm  with  the  greatest  respect.  The  first 
was  built  of  logs,  about  two  miles  souih- 
;  Usioo,  aad  was  in  charm  of  the  Eev.  Mr. 

/fleChW.  wIri  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Grigsby.  From 
eMShtmXloB  sprung  ten  or  twelve  churches, 
vMeh  are  the  following :  Gap  Mills  church 


Harbor,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  12th. 

EPHER  WHITAKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbvtery  ot  Colnmbws  will  meet  at  Gahanna, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18th,  at  7  P.  H. 

WH.  E.  HOORE,  Stated  Oerk. 

Tli.e  Presbjrtery  of  Btenbem  will  open  its  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  at  Canaseraga,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11th,  at  3  P.  M.  Rec¬ 
ords  of  sessions  are  to  be  presented  tor  review. 

JAUES  M.  PLATT,  Stated  Clerk. 

TBe  Presbytery  of  Chemang  will  meet  In  Spencer, 
on  Xonday,  Sept.  17th,  at  41  P.  U. 

C.  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  hold  Its  Fall  meeting 
at  St.  Edwards,  Boone  county.  Neb.,  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Sept.  18th.  J.  A.  HOOD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  or  Dyoas  will  meet  at  Bed  Creek, 
N.  T.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  10th,  at  7  P.  M. 

H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Rome, 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11th,  at  2^  P.  H. 
A  full  attendance  Is  specially  desired. 

E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  in  Vernon  Center,  on  Monday,  Sept.  10th,  at  7t  P.  M. 

D.  W.  BIGELOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Washington, 
Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18th,  at  7jt  P.  M. 

I.  A.  OORNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  churen  of  Davenport,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11th, 
at  71  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  meet  on 
Weuneeday,  Sept.  12ib. 

EDWIN  C.  HASKELL,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mattoon  stands  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Prairie  Home,  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  lltb,  at  7  P.  M. 

B.  M.  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preebytery  of  Blaghamton  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeUng  at  McGrawvliie,  N.  T.,  on  Tuesday,  8ept.rl8, 
at  71  P.  M.  A  Presbyterlal  Sunday-school  InsUiuie  will  be¬ 
gin’ ts  sessions  on  Weuneeday  evening,  Sept.  18tb,  and  con- 
Uuue  Ull  the  Thursday  evening  following.  Ail  who  attend 
the  meetings,  and  who  pay  tuii  tare  on  any  ot  the  branchee 
ot  the  Delaware,  Lackawana  and  Western  railroad,  will 
have  tree  return  Uokets.  ISAAC  O.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mstameo  will  meet  in  Paulding, 
Ohio,  on  Tueeday,  sept.  ISth,  at  71  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preebytery  of  Alton  will  meet  In  semi-annual 
aemlon  at  Lltoalleid,  111.,  Tueeday,  Sept.  Uth,  at  7|  P.  M. 
Bemlonal  Beoords  are  required. 


The  Piesbytory  of  Nebmshn  City  will  meet  In  Platts- 
mouth.  Neb.,  Tueeday,  Sept.  4, 1883,  at  71  P.  M. 

A.  P.  BANDOIfH,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  CmwfcrMsville  will  meet  at  New- 
town.  ladtana.  Sept.  4, 1883,  at  2  P.  M.  There  will  be  a  call 


Kutgers  Female  College, 

Ijocatert  at  38  56  West  bSth  Street. 

Authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  confer  merited  degree* 
and  honors;  possesses  peculiar  advantages  In  every  de¬ 
partment;  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  In  Solsnoe^ 
Hasip  and  Art;  for  the  proper  education  of  young  ladlea^ 
and  a  home  for  boarding  pupils.  Address  for  partloulam, 
the  president,  8.  D.  BUP.CHARD,  D.D.. 

38  West  5Sth  street.  New  York. 


^EDOWICK  INSTITUTE,  Great  Barrington,  1 
A  Select  Family  School.  The  School  year  oomme 
September  13tb.  Send  for  circular. 


|H.  J.  VAN-LENNEP,  D.D. 
Principals,  |  ^  j  van-LENNEP,  A.B. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

CHESTER.  22d  Year  opens  September  12tb.  BuUdlagi 
new.  Superior  appointments,  avtl  Engineering.  Chem- 
ical.  Collegiate,  English  Courses.  Degrees  conferred. 

Col.  TBEO.  HYATT,  PreeidenL 


LAKE  FOBEST  UNIVERSITY. 

COULEOE. — Three  courses.  Training  thorough  and 
comprehensive,  under  professors  of  progressive  and  pro¬ 
ductive  minds.  Special  attention  to  training  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  Examine  for  yourself. 

ACAHEMT. — Classical  and  English.  Offers  the  beat 
training  for  college  and  business. 

FERRY  HAIiIi. — Seminary  for  ladles  only.  Unsur¬ 
passed  In  solid  and  ornamental  branchee. 

Year  beglos  September  12, 1883.  Apply  to 

PRES.  GREGORY,  Lake  Fuiwst,  HI. 


CAMAJIDAIGUA  ACADEMY.  Established  ITM. 

For  Young  Hen  and  Boys.  Situation  unsurpassed  tor 
beauty  and  bealthfulness.  Preparee  fur  College  and  Busi¬ 
ness.  Opens  September  6tb,  1883.  For  Catalogue,  address 
Bev.  GEORGE  B.  SMITH,  Canandaigua,  N.  T. 


CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurar*. 
N.  Y.  MAJ.  W.  A.  FLINT,  PrlndpaL 


STEUBENVILLE  (O.)  FEMALE  SEMINAMT. 

Beautifully  located  on  the  Ohio  river,  with  63  years' 
successful  experience.  For  full  Information,  address 

Rev.  Drs.  A.  M.  REID  and  WIOHTMAN. 


Oxford  ohio  female  college  opens  sept. 

19th.  Excellent  Music  and  Art  Departments.  Spedal 
advantages  in  French,  German,  and  Elocution.  Address 
Bev.  L.  F.  WALKER,  Oxford.  Ohio. 


WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Muslo  and  Art.  Location  beauti¬ 
ful  and  healthful.  Session  begins  Sept.  12, 1888.  Send  tor 
catalogue.  E.  S.  FBISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 


Western  Female  Seminary, 

OXFORD,  Omo.  HT.  HOLYOKE  PliAN. 

The  29th  year  will  oommenoe  Sept  3, 1883.  Board,  Tultton, 
Fuel  and  Lights,  8170  per  annum.  Bend  for  catalogue  to 
Hiss  HELEN  PEABODY,  PrlndpaL 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE 

FOR  Y’OUNG  LADIES  AND  MISSES. 

SING  S1NG-ON-HUD60N. 

Location  delightful  and  healthy,  buildings  homelike.  Ba¬ 
nned  Christian  influences.  Thorough  Courses  In  English, 
German,  French,  and  La  in.  Flrst-daee  lustruotion  in  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Sketching,  and  Palnttnc. 
Natural  Sciences,  with  Lectures  and  Experiments,  by  Pm. 
Jewett,  Associate  Principal.  Terms  moderate.  Bend  lor 
Catalogue.  Open  Sept  18.  Bev.  C.  D.  RICE,  PrlndpaL 


Classical  and  Home  institute,  ^T*^!^off?mt^ 

Young  Ladles  excellent  advantages  for  a  thorough,  refln- 
ed  education.  Pleasant  rooms,  good  table,  especial  care. 
Terms  moderate.  Miss  SABAH  V.  H.  BUTLER,  Principal. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SCHOOL,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y., 
prepares  BOYS  for  College,  for  Sdentlflc  and  Government 
School,  and  lor  Business.  JOHN  MILEY,  Principal. 


MORGAN  SCHOOL, 


CllBton,  Ct«,  has  had  unusual  success  In  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  for  College  and  Business.  Endowment  large.  IM- 
penses  therefore  low.  Village  beautiful,  healthy  and  moiuL 
Begins  Sept.  4,  with  a  New  Department  of  Modem  Lan¬ 
guages,  In  char^  of  a  Yale  Graduate  who  has  studied  six 
years  In  Euro^.  DWIGHT  HOLBROOK,  PrlndpaL 

Address  G.  B.  ELLIOT,  Secretary. 


- KIRKLABTD  HALL - 

ainton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  Prepares  for  the  beet  Colleges, 
etc.  Terms  8300  a  year.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  4th. 

Address  Rev.  OLIVER  OWEN,  A.M.,  Rector. 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

The  term  opens  Sept.  6, 1883.  For  catalogues  or  informa¬ 
tion,  address  WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  for  young 
UUUIV  O  ladles.  Advantages  unsurpassed. 

GEO.  W.  COOK,  Pb.D.,  Principal,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WILLISTON  SE31INAR1, 

EASTHAMFTVPUr’HTSSr  prepares  hoys  for  the  best 
colleges  and  higher  schools  of  Sdsnee.  Fall  term  begins 
Sept.  6th.  For  catalogue  with  full  information,  address 
J.  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Pb.D.,  Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL 

1883.  The  MEW  CALEMDAB  of  the  1884. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

Besutifnlly  lUmtnted.M  mm  ItBIVT  FREE  to 
yourielf  end  mnstcal  frlmd*.  Send  naiiist  and  addrcMea 
to  B.  TOURJEE.  Frsnkl'n  So  .  n'lat^W.  Mam. 

The  Largeat  and  teat  appainteit  JfaWe  IMerarg  and 
Art achoct,and  UOME/or young ladlet  tnlh*  vond. 


Highland  military  academy,  Worcester, 

Maas.,  fits  Boys  for  Business,  Sdentlflc  Schools,  and 
College.  28tb  year  begins  Sept.  11.  For  circular  apply  to 
C.  B.  METCALF,  A.H.,  SuperlntondenL 


Ivy  Hall  Seminary  LAD^, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.  Thorough  Instrudlon  under  College 
graduates;  home  care;  mild  Winters.  Address 

Rev.  HENRY  REEVES,  A.H. 


Seymour  Smith  institute, 

clpal.  Homelike,  select,  thorough.  Send  for  drcular. 


DR.  HOLBROOK’S 

Military  School, 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-opens  Wednesday  evening,  September  12th.  Address 
Bev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


FiincBton  Thaological  Seminary. 

The  next  session  will  te^n  on  Thursday,  September  20th, 
when  new  students  will  be  matriculated  at  11  A.  M.  The 
Introductory  lednre  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  O.  Wlatar 
Hodge,  on  Friday  morning  at  the  same  hour.  InqulrlM 
may  meanwhile  be  addressed  to 

Prof.  J.  C.  MOFFAT,  D.D.,  Prinoeton,  N.  J.. 

or  to  any  other  of  the  Profeesoia. 


Fiesbjterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Northwest,  Chicago. 

Next  term  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  6th.  The  faculty  Is  now 
full,  Drs.  Johnson  and  Marquis  having  accepted  their 
chairs.  Address  1060  N.  Halsted  Street. 


The  Western  Theological  Seinmaiy, 

AT 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

TERM  OPENS  ON  TUESDAY,  4TH  SEPTEMBER.  A  Poet 
Graduate  Course.  Lectures  on  Elocution  will  begin  on  18th 
September.  For  Catalogues  apply  to  Professor  S.  J.  Wilson, 
316  Ridge  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

G'ranville  military  academy, 

Nortlt  Granville,  N.  Y.  (30  miles  north  of  Saratoga). 
Commercial  and  Classical.  For  Information  address 
EMERSON  G.  CLARK,  A.H.,  Principal.  ‘ 


V  thctochi.  wvyi  New  York. 

Complete  College  Course;  Ten  Professors,  Twent] 
Teachers;  Library,  ISJXW  volumes;  Observatory,  la 
tory.  Museum.  Every  facility  for  the  complete  LI 
Education  of  Women.  S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  Preei 


SAN  FRANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEKINART. 
Next  term  opens  first  Thursday  of  September.  Thor 
instruction  by  three  Professors— Drs.  Burrowes,  Alexa 
and  Scott.  Furnished  rooms.  AH  tuition  free;  living 
erate.  Students  requiring  aid  assisted.  Address  ai 
the  Faculty.  W.  A.  SCOTT,  621  Poet  street, 

June  29, 1883.  San  Francisco,  < 


DnilMlI/CCDOIC  /U  V  1 Warrinu's  BoARniNO  ^kool.  B.  J.  Lowing,  the  fata 
r^UUUIlIkCkr olCi  f  Ni  T  torlan,  writes;  “  For  years  before  our  son  was  under  your  care, 
awS55SS£SSSUSSSLM2Li^M  1  knew  from  pareuts  and  puplto  tne  value  of  your  training  ol 


1  knew  from  parents  and  pupils  tne  value  of  your  training  m 
*Jie  young.  Were  he  to  pursue  his  studies  In  MMII  IT  A  D  W  •c*>°<)l  any  longer  we  should  Icel 
that  to  have  him  under  your  instruction  would  Iwllkl  I  #kn  ■  beareal  bleasingtohim.”  ^ysof 
^ages  fitted  for  Businrbs,  or  CoixRac.  Special  attention  to  the  common  IRIO  vsvi  isMe 
Sagilsb  studies.  Send  for  circulars  with  Information  and  references.  lIwO  I  I  I  U  I  be 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 

EAS'TON,  PA. 

The  next  College  Year  begins  Tkstrsday,  Sept.  IS. 
Examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Closslasd, 
NelentUle  or  Tecknlcal  Courses  will  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  preceding.  For  catalogue,  er 
farther  Information,  address 

B.  B.  YOUNGMAN,8sc’y  of  the  Faculty. 


BOOKS 


TWO  TONS  a  day,  now  printing. 

Over  300,000  Volumes  ready. 

The  Choicest  Literature  of  the  World,  often  the  best  editions  published. 

100-page  CATALOGUE  free. 

Lowest  prices  ever  known.  NOT  sold  by  dealers. 

Sent  for  examination  BEFORE  PAYMENT,  on  evidence  of  good  faith. 

.  JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher, 

18  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  1227. 


CLIRTON  (N.  Y.)  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. 

Established  1813.  Location  healthiest.  Prepares  for  OoL 
lege  and  Business.  Opens  Sept.  6th.  For  full  informattan. 
address  Bev.  ISAAC  O.  BEST,  ainton,  N.  T. 

MR  ■■  OOLLBGB,  Oberlln,  O.,  offers  both  otmm 
llllAflin  the  very  best  educational  advantages  at 
I IIIKI  llll  the  very  lowest  ooet.  Classes  in  all  Aoad- 
VWWI  nil  emy  and  College  studies.  Ixycatton  health¬ 
ful.  No  saloon  temptations.  Elective  studies.  Nearly  1,SM 
students  lost  year.  Winter  term,  January  2,  1883;  SpihM 
term,  April  10;  FaU  term.  Sept  11.  For  fuU  Infill  iiiiHsii 
address  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 


OBEBUN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.— Under  the  Oel- 
lege  managemeut.  First-class  Instruction  MB  is 
In  Theory,  Voice  culture.  Piano,  Organ,  llllA|*l||'| 
Stringed  instruments,  he.  aoss  or  pri-  |ll|l■l  llll 
vats  lessons  as  preferrsd.  Fru:  catalogue,  VUUI  llll 
address  Pief.  F.  B.  BICE,  Director. 


XUM 


eefcsklll  (N.  Y.)  MUIta 

lars,  address  OOL.  C.  J. 


«ad  pulpit  furniture,  ou  last  Sunday  the 
were  held.  A  sermon,  practi- 
the  occasion,  was  preach- 
iX.  Lane  Seminary,  who  has 
reodatly  purchased  a  farm  and  old  homestead  near 
^  far  Summer  residence ;  dedicatory  prayer  by 
tMDMrtDr,  Bev.  J.  H.  Walter,  other  ministers  as- 
tmmg  in  the  services.  In  the  evening  a  histori¬ 
cal  dtoeofftse  by  the  pastor.  Largo  audiences  oc- 
euj^ed  the  room,  many  old  members  coming  from 
a  cUstSBee.  Great  gladness  and  even  tears  of  joy 
were  manifested;  “ancient  men  that  had  seen 
the  first  boose,  wept  with  a  loud  voice,  and  many 
shouted  aloud  f6r  Joy.”  With  a  steady  growth  of 
population  flowing  out  of  the  city  into  these  sur- 
roua^ng  valleys  and  occupying  these  hills,  the 
ohurob  has  fair  prospects  of  increase,  and  its 
boiRe  is  none  too  large  nor  coetly  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future.  J.  H.  w. 

mCHIOAN. 

Milan. — A  church  was  dedicated  at  this  place 
Aug.  14.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Detroit 
brandi  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Toledo  A  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  Bailroads,  and  thirty  miles  from  both  cities, 
the  village  has  a  promise  of  growth.  Hitherto  it 
has  had  only  a  union  church,  used  by  several  de¬ 
nomination^  for  a  pUme  of  500  people  and  a  rich 
surroondi^  ooontry.  The  churches  in  Toledo, 
Monroe,  and  Stony  Greek  liad  aided  liberally  to 
build  the  church,  and  friends  from  these  places 
were  present.  The  sermon  was  by  Bev.  and  Col. 
Edward  Anderson  of  Toledo,  and  the  dedicatory 
was  offered  by  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt  of  Monroe. 


New  JERSEY  STATE  MODEL  SCHOOL, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

A  boarding  school  for  young  ladles  and  gentlemen  fifteea 
years  of  age  and  upward.  Boarding  halls  and  sohoola  en¬ 
tirely  separate.  All  the  departments— mathematical,  oloaa- 
Ical,  commercial,  musical,  drawing,  and  in  belles-lettres— 
taught  by  able  and  experienced  teachers.  EnUre  expense, 
including  use  of  books,  8200  per  year.  Fall  term  beglm 
Monday,  Sept.  17.  For  further  Information  or  oatalogne. 
address  WASHINGTON  UASBROUCK,  PrlndpaL 


PARK  INSTITUTE.  I  YOUNG  LADIES’  INSTITUTE, 


Eye,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  TATLOCK,  Principal. 


PARK  {MSTITUTE  was  established  In  1869,  through  the  lib¬ 
erality  et  Joseph  park.  Esq.,  whose  name  the  school  bears. 

The  boys  live  In  the  family  of  the  Principal.  The  school 
proceeds  upon  the  plan  that  bodily  health  and  strength  are 
the  first  thing  to  bo  shngbt  for  a  boy,  as  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  kverythlng  else ;  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  pleasing 
mannets  and  a  kindly  disposition  have  usually  quite  as 
much  tt  do  In  bringing  success  and  happiness  in  life,  as 
has  IniiUectual  skill;  and  It  places  upon  character  Its 
proper  Value,  as  the  paramount  object  not  only  of  school 
training  but  of  the  whole  of  life. 

In  the  plan  of  Instruction,  the  principle  of  the  elective 
system  k  applied  to  all  studies  beyond  the  common  English 
branches,  thus  enabling  each  boy  to  receive  Instruction  In 
dxadly  those  studies  which  his  mental  condition  and  pur¬ 
poses  la  life  make  It  wise  for  him  to  pursue.  This  plan 
is  advantageous  to  many  different  classes  of  scholars;  It 
enables  those  whose  time  for  attending  school  is  limited  to 
give  thslr  whole  strength  to  those  studies  which  are  best 
adapted  to  fit  them  for  their  future  work ;  It  makes  it  easy 
for  those  whose  health  Is  not  established,  or  whose  minds 
are  not  early  developed,  to  undertake  only  such  work  as 
they  can  properly  carry  on ;  It  gives  those  who  have  talent 
for  music  or  art  an  opportunity  to  pursue  those  specialties 
In  oonnscUon  with  the  regular  school  studies;  It  allows 
boys  preparing  for  college  to  add  something  to  the  breadth 
and  cuiture  of  their  preparation  by  acquiring  at  least  one 
of  the  modem  languages ;  and  finally.  It  enables  boys  of 
unusual  ability  to  take  advantage  of  their  endowments  by 
extending  their  studies  beyond  the  limits  which  a  fixed 
currlSttlum  ordinarily  imposes. 

For  boys  not  sufficiently  grounded  in  those  rudiments, 
tbeM  Is  a  prescribed  course  of  training  In  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  English  grammar— with  exercises  In  composition 
and  deolamation,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Beyond  these  elements,  instruction 
Is  given  In  the  following  eleven  departments  of  study,  all, 
of  which  are  elective :  mathematics,  physical  and  natural 
Boleaoe,  English  language  and  literature,  French,  German, 
Latin,  Greek,  history  and  political  science,  penmanship 
and  book-keeping,  drawing,  instrumental  muslo. 

The  work  of  scholars  who  have  completed  the  prescribed 
studies  Is  selected,  according  to  the  Individual  wants  of 
each,  from  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  of  these 
departments.  The  selection  of  a  boy’s  studies  Is  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  for  the  entire  school  year ;  and 
to  obtain  full  standing  in  a  form  and  secure  regular  pro¬ 
motion,  a  scholar’s  work  Is  required  to  amount  In  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  at  least  fifteen  exercises  a  week. 

The  scholars  are  classified,  according  to  their  attain¬ 
ments,  in  six  forms,  of  which  the  sixth  Is  the  highest 
Their  progress  in  their  studies  is  tested  by  frequent  exam¬ 
inations  conducted  by  the  Principal,  and  a  monthly  report 
of  each  boy’s  work  is  sent  to  bis  parents  or  guardian.  To 
maintain  his  standing,  a  boy  must  secure  at  these  exam¬ 
inations  a  general  average  In  all  his  studies  of  at  least 
seventy-hundredths,  and  an  average  in  each  study  of  at 
least  sixty-hundredths. 

The  boys  of  the  several  forms  who  meet  theee  require¬ 
ments  are  advanced,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  to  the 
forms  next  higher,  and  receive  certificates  of  promotion 
distinguishing  three  grades  of  excellence :  the  third  grade 
Is  given  to  those  who  have  a  general  average  ot  not  less 
than  seventy-hundredths,  and  an  average  in  each  study  ot 
not  1^  than  sixty-hundredths — their  certificates  of  promo¬ 
tion  read  “  Passed  ’’ ;  the  second,  to  those  who  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  not  less  than  eighty-hundredths,  and  an 
average  in  each  study  of  not  less  than  seventy-hundredths 
—their  certificates  read  “Passed  with  credit’’;  and  thS 
first,  to  those  who  have  a  general  average  ot  not  less  than 
ninety-hundredths,  and  an  average  In  each  study  of  not 
less  thaneighty-bundredths— their  certificates  read  “  Passed 
with  distinction.’’  Scholars  receiving  certificates  of  promo¬ 
tion  who  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  ninety-hundredths 
In  one  or  more  studies,  receive  also  honorable  mention  for 
excellence  In  each  branches. 

Testimonials  are  given  to  boys  who  manifest  a  high  de¬ 
gree  ot  fidelity  in  all  their  school  duties.  These  testimo¬ 
nials  have  respect  to  punctuality,  behavior,  and  diligence, 
and  hence  ore  within  the  reach  of  all ;  but  they  require  in 
each  case  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  boy’s  teachers. 

The  session  of  1883-84  begins  Monday  evening,  17th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1883,  and  ends  Monday  evening,  23d  June,  1884. 
A  reoess  of  two  weeks  is  given  at  Christmas,  and  another  of 
one  week,  at  Easter. 

The  terms  are  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  payable  quar¬ 
terly,  In  advance.  Any  further  information  will  be  given 
on  request 

mM^S^YLYANUS  REED’B 
i^TT  day  HOHOOL  for  Young  Ladles 

and  BRUIIkiis,  smS  East  ssd  St,  between  5tb  A  Madison 
aveeV.NSY  York  (Central  Park).  Course  in  Collegiate  De- 
paiimeni  morongn.  Special  students  admitted.  Primary 
and  Preparatory  Departments.  Frensb  the  language  of  the 
school.  Begllte  Oct.  3, 1883. 

MAPLEWOOD 

INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  UADIES, 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS.,  Offers  superior  advantages.  Well 
known  for  Its  healthful  and  charming  location.  Address 
for  catalogue,  etc.,  LOUIS  C.  STANTON. 

Bettie  Stuart  lostitute, 

Springfield,  Ill.  A  Family  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladles  and  Children.  Full  English  and  Classical 
Course.  German  free.  Thorough  Instruction  given  In 
muslo — Vocal  and  Instrumental ;  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water 
Colors — on  China  and  Wood.  Also  Elocution  and  French. 
The  16th  annual  session  will  commence  Sept.  12th.  For 
catalogues  apply  to  Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOMES,  Principal. 


For  a  Limited  ITtunbex  of  Boarders. 

1835,  AUBURN,  N.  Y.  1883. 

The  transition  of  delicate  girls  from  the  Home  to  the 
Seminary  Is  hazardous.  Intelligent  parents  are  asking  for 
superior  educational  advantages  without  the  objectloiial 
features  of  boarding  school  life. 

The  dietinguithing  characUritUca  of  thi*  Imiitution  inritt  tA< 
judgment  of  the  mott  exacting  Patrona. 

Catalogues  stating  special  provision  for  health  and  re¬ 
creation  of  Boarding  pupils,  sent  on  application  to 

MORTIMER  I..  BROWNE,  A.M.,  Principal. 

References  :  Professors  in  Auburn  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary ;  Bev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago. 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE.  N^ac^S.^Stt^n'idson. 

Both  sexes.  No  extras  hut  Music  and  Art.  Private 
instmetion  for  backward  scholars.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 

W.  H.  B.4NNI8TEB,  A.M.,  Principal. 


The  New 


Wellesley 


School 

At  Philadelphia, 

Established  last  year  in  the  large  Mansion, 
2027  Chestnut  St.,  f biladelphia, 

Has  met  with  such  success  as  to  require  an  additional 
building.  The  spirit  of  Wellesley  College  governs  the 
management. 

Pupils  are  fitted  for  any  College. 

Applications  for  Boarding  and  Day  Scholars  may  be  made 
to  either  of  the  undersigned,  who  will  furnish  Circulars  of 
Terms,  etc. 

Term  begins  September  seth. 

EUZABETH  B.  ROOT,  Principal, 

SO/iT  CHestnnt  Street. 
Rev.  J.  RUSSELI.  mULER,  D.D., 

JOHN  WANAHAKER, 

Of  the  Board  ot  Advisers. 

CLAVE RACK  COLLEGE 

.4ND  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

8220  A  TZAR. 

FITS  boys  for  all  COLLEGES  and  BUSINESS. 

French,  German,  Art  and  Music  specialties. 

11  Departments.  18  Instructors.  Both  Sexes. 

Eev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 

Rye  seminary,  rye,  new  YORK.— For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  MRS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


MRS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


AMFNIA  SEMINARY,  for  both  sexes.  $SS5  per  year. 
nlULlilH  Unsurpassed  advantages.  For  circular,  ad¬ 
dress  WM.  ST.  JOHN,  Registrar,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 

ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEfiE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

.A  College  of  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations  of  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Course  of 
Stndp,  also  Eclectle  and  Classical  Preparatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  In  Music  and  Art. 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modem  improvements.  Including  water,  gas, 
steam-heating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elevator. 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY^ 

'  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Fita  for  any  OaUege,  or  Government  Academy.  Non-aspirants 
for  College  admission  are  prepared  for  business  and  social  | 
relations.  Tactics  and  Military  drill  receive  careful  atten-  ' 
tlon.  Address  the  PBESiDBarr. 

Wheaton  Female  Seminary 

WILL  begin  He  49th  year  Sept.  6.  Fine  library,  labora¬ 
tory,  observatory  and  cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction. 
Best  of  home  Influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Nerton,  Mass. 

Temple  grove  ladies  seminary, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-ninth  year  begins  September  llth.  Send  for 
year  book.  CHA8.  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  President. 

ROTGERS  COLLEGE 

(Chartered  as  “Queen’s  College”  In  1770), 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1  hoar  from  New  York  on  Pa.  B.  H 
Year  hegiau  (examination  for  admiaaion)  Sept.  20, 1863. 
SLOAN  PRIZES  FUR  BEST  (CLASSICAL)  EN¬ 
TRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  i  1st,  $400  ($100 
cash)  ;  M,  $350  ($50  eash). 

Additional  endowments.  New  Library  Fund.  Seven¬ 
teen  Professors;  no  Tutors.  Classical  course  full  and 
thorough.  Increased  facilities  for  tbe  study  of 
Frencn  and  German,  with  a  view  to  practical 
nse.  Laboratory  work  for  all  students  In  Chemistry. 
Well  equipped  Astronomical  Oliservatory  for  students’  use. 
Full  Geological  Cabinet. 

Ample  Provision  for  Electives,  junior  and  senior 
years. 

The  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT  Is  the  N.  J.  State 
College.  Constant  field-practice  In  Surveying.  FuU  course 
In  Draughting.  Graduates  have  uniformly  secured  profit¬ 
able  positions  In  professional  Scientific  work. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE— THOROUGHNESS 
IN  ALL  WORK. 

Beat  fadlMea  and  peraonal  attention  for  every  atudent.  No  young 
man  who  proves  himself  capable  and  persevering  will  be 
allowed  to  give  up  his  college  course  for  want  of  some  as¬ 
sistance. 

For  full  Information,  address  Secretary  Rutgera  CoUege. 

NERRILL  EDWARDS  GATES,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

ADELBKRT  (X)LLEG£ 

Of  Western  Beserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(late  WESTERN  RESERVE  COLLEGE  of  Hndson:) 

Now  In  full  operation  in  Cleveland  '  Location  beautiful 
and  healthful.  Resources  enlarged.  Faculty  full  and  able. 
Instruction  of  the  best.  Principles  of  government  and 
moral  teaching  unchanged.  Expenses  low.  Preparatory 
Department  at  Hudson,  college  year  begins  Sept.  6, 1883. 
For  circular,  send  to 

CARROLL  CUTLER,  D.D.,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE 

I  Admiration 

I  OF  TUB 

I  WORLD. 

iMrx  S.  A.Allerfs 

■  WORLD'S 


HairRestorer 

IS  PERFECTION! 

Public  Btntcfactrewb  Mn.  S. 

A.  Allen  basjustly  earned  this  title, 
and  thousands  are  this  day  rejoicing 
over  a  fine  head  of  hair  produced  by 
her  unequalcd  preparation  for  restof^ 
ing,  invigorating,  and  beautifying  kba 
Her  World’s  Hair  Restoier 
quickly  cleanses  the  scalp,  remoring 
Bandruff,  and  anysts  the  fall;  the 
hair,  if  gr^,  is  changed  to  its  natural 
color,  giving  it  the  same  vitality  and 
luziuious  quantity  as  in  youth. 

CO^miEirTABT. 

hair  is  now  restored  to  its 
youthful  color ;  I  have  not 
a  gray  hair  left.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  preparation 
is  not  a  dye,  but  acts  on 
the  secretions.  My  hair 
ceases  to  fall,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  advantage  to  me, 
■who  was  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  bald.”  This  is 
the  testimony  of  all  who 
use  Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen’s 
World’s  Hair  Restorer. 

«Om  Bottle  did  it.”  Tliatkthe 

expresnon  of  many  who  have  had 
their  gray  hair  restored  to  its  natural 
color,  and  their  hald  spot  covered 
srith  hair,  after  using  one  bottle  of 
Mrs.  S.  K.  Aixbm’s  world’s  Hair 
Kxstorkr.  It  is  not  a  dye. 


Lane  Seminary 

Gives  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 

Tbs  next  term  opens  Tbnrsday,  September  13. 
For  catalogues  or  Information,  address 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Uiioi  TMogical  Semmaiy,  New  York. 


The  next  ’Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  19tb,  1883. 
Entering  students  will  meet  the  Faculty  in  the  President’s 
room.  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M.  Booms  will  be 
drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  the  same  day.  The  opening  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Bev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  the 
Seminary  chapel,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  20tb,  at  3  P.  M. 

New  York,  Aug.  6,  1883.  By  order  of  the  Faculty. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

1883. 

Entrance  examinations  begin  at  9  A.  M.  June  18  and  Sept.  18. 
For  the  University  Register,  with  full  statement  regard¬ 
ing  requirements  for  admission,  courses  of  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  scholarship,  etc.,  and  for  special  In¬ 
formation,  apply  to 

The  PRESIDENT  of  (XIRHELL  USITERSITY,  Ithaia,  I.T. 


er  View,  anti  Knobs.  Mr.  Grigsby  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  McElbenney,  lately  passed  to  his  rest.  A 
granddaughter  of  Dr.  McEiheRney  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  this  occasion,  to  whom  we  feel  sure  the 
beautiful  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  must  have 
been  gratifying.  Dr.  McElheuney  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Preston,  but  we  were  unable  to  learn  any 
special  particulars  of  his  ministry.  Following 
him  was  the  present  pastor.  Dr.  Houston. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Bbginnino  a  Gband  Wobk.— Bethel  Presby¬ 
tery,  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  em¬ 
bracing  the  Choctaw  and  Chioasaw  Nations,  at  its 
last  session  resolved  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to 
establish  a  school  for  the  education  and  training 
of  its  licentiates  and  candidates.  The  school  is 
to  be  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Presbytery 
and  the  Boar  1  of  Missions.  The  Board  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan  and  called  on  the  Church  for 

MrATI  nnn  tn  it*.  Ikoo  OAVTAvk  1l_ 


I  TMe  Presbytery  of  Vlmcennes  will  meet  in  the  »ee- 

I  byterlan  church  at  Petersburg,  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  llth,  « 
71  P.  M.  The  Ladies  Foreign  Mission  Society  connected 
with  the  Presbytery  will  meet  at  the  same  Ume  and  plaM. 

BLACKFORD  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Highland  will  meet  at  Troy, 
Kansas,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  4th,  at  7J  P.  M.  ^  . 

GEORGE  HAGEMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  VaUoy  will  meet  In 
Almond,  N.  y.,  on  Monday.  Sept  10th,  at  7i  P.  M.  B^rd  of 
churches  not  presented  at  Spring  meeting  will  be  called  for. 

D.  K.  STEELE,  Stated  Clerk. 

I3tt!slnris<:i  KotCceu. 


Torrence  of  Toledo,  Mr.  W.  H.  Boyd  of  Monroe, 
besides  Meears.  Pratt  and  Anderson.  Bev.  W.  B. 
Williams  of  Charlotte  raised  the  balance  of  tbe 
encumbrance,  $400.  Bev.  W.  H.  Blair  of  Stony 
Creek,  with  many  of  hie  people,  were  present  to 
rejoice  with  his  neighbors.  Bev.  D.  C.  Beid,  a 
Prinoeton  student,  hu  labored  here  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  this  church  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  his 
faithful  work.  He  leaves  in  September,  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies,  when  the  church  will  want  a 
minister.  Any  one  looking  for  a  field  of  useful¬ 
ness,  may  address  Mr.  H.  M.  Bush,  elder,  at  Milan. 

WHEELER. 

INDIANA. 

The  Bey.  Geoboe  D.  Mabsh,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Shelbyville,  died  Aug.  5th,  aged  thirty 
years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  qf  the  Northwest  at  Chicago,  and  was 
preaching  at  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  when  only 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  remained  until  1880, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Shelbyville.  He  was  a 
man  of  feeble  health,  but  possessed  of  remarkably 
good  preaching  talents.  Mr.  Marsh  was  about  to 
leave  bis  charge  for  a  short  vacation  when  taken 
fatally  siek.  He  leaves  a  wife. 

ILLINOIS. 

KiNocaBUBT. — Bev.  James  Lafferty  has  removed 
from  Metropolis  to  Kingsbury,  Whiteside  county, 
Ill. 

FLORIDA. 

West  Florida.  —  The  following  is  from  The 
Gulf  Stream :  “  Weare  informed  that  Florida  next 
Autumn  will  celebrate  the  introduction  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  In  that  State.  West  Florida,  near  Lake 
de  Funiak,  was  colonized  many  years  ago  by  a 
band  of  noble  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  to-day 
.tfinir  descendants  class  as  the  best  people  in  that 
Staie.  They  retain  all  tbe  primitive  forms  of 
their  worship,  sing  their  old  psalms,  and  pay  one 
himdred  cents  on  the  dollar — all  the  time.  ’  It  is 
p^ropesed  to  establish  a  Memorial  Presbyterian 
College  at  Lake  de  Funiak,  to  keep  alive  the  faith 
of  the  Presbyterian  fathers  who  have  pcmsetlaway, 
and  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  well-being  of 
West  Florida. 

THE  TEBRITORIES. 

Comity. — The  Superintendents  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  imd  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  work  in 


noon  and  work  iu  tbe  afternoon.  Tbe  course  of 
study  will  embrace  three  years.  Special  promi¬ 
nence  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  English 
Bible,  but  the  course  will  also  include  the  out-  i 
lines  of  an  English  education  and  instruction  in  | 
theology. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Beoent-squabe  /{’resbyterian  Church, 
London,  is  engaged  in  an  admirable  work.  We 
read  that  the  Ban  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen  on  a 
very  recent  occasion  distributed  the  prizes  at  the 
seventh  annual  flower  show  in  connection  with  the 
Aldenham-street  Sunday-schools,  held,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  in  the  Vestry  Hall, 
where  there  was  a  brilliant  display  of  window 
plants.  Mr.  Cutbush,  a  professional  florist  who 
adjudicated  on  the  854  exhibits,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  most  remarkable  care  must  have 
been  shown  by  the  children  before  it  was  possible 
that  such  a  collection  could  have  been  made  to 
grow  in  tbe  dust-laden  atmosphere  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis.  It  was  mentioned  that  this  year  the  number 
of  boy  and  girl  exhibitors,  mostly  the  children  of 
poor  parents,  numbered  more  than  on  any  previous 
occasion,  namely  446  out  of  497,  to  whom  seeds  and 
plants  had  been  given  two  months  before.  Upwards 
of  100  money  prizes  in  purses  were  distributed.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aber¬ 
deen  was  cordially  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Grant,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Adam  Young, 
C.B.  The  Earl,  in  responding,  remarked  that  the 
beneficial  influence  on  tbe  homes  of  the  people, 
which  the  culture  of  flowers  brought  in  its  train, 
could  be  gauged  accurately  by  the  present  exhi¬ 
bition,  which  only  skill  and  patience  of  tbe  high¬ 
est  quality  could  have  achieved  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  atmosphere  of  London  permitted. 
The  schools  are  connected  with  Regent-square 
Church,  the  pastor  of  which  (Dr.  Oswald  Dykes) 
presided  over  the  interesting  proceedings  of  tbe 
day.  _  _ 

BeatDs. 

Flanagan— On  August  9th,  1883,  at  Devon,  near  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  Emily  E.  Btbono,  widow  of  the  late 
James  If.  Flanagan,  and  daughter  of  ex-Justice  Strong 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

OiiiLETT— Suddenly,  at  Eeyport,  N.  J.,  on  August  16, 
18^,  of  congestion  of  tbe  lungs.  Cabbie  B.,  Infant 


1883,  of  congestion  ol  tbe  lungs.  Cabbie  B.,  Infant 
daughter  of  C.  R.  and  Kate  Gillett.  Burial  occurred  at 
Wot^lawn  on  Saturday,  August  18tta. 


Notices, 

CHBISIIAN  COHYEHnON,  FABWELL  HALL,  CHICAGO. 

September  18th,  19tb,  and  80th. 

To  the  FoUowera  of  Ckriat  in  the  Xorthweat  ; 

DSAE  BBETHREN— In  View  ot  the  growing  demand  for 
Christian  effort  to  reach  the  mulUtndes  ot  our  people,  It 
seems  emlnenUy  desirable  that  the  followers  ot  Jesus 
should  meet  and  confer  together  upon  practical  methods 
ot  ChrisUan  work.  It  Is  hoped  by  this  oonference  tor  united 
prayer  and  interchange  ot  experience  to  awaken  In  the 
churches  a  deeper  spiritual  interest,  and  to  bring  out  prac- 
tloal  methods  of  work  adapted  to  churches  and  individuals, 
and  to  secure  a  more  general  consecration  to  the  Master’s 
eervloe.  We  therefore  Invite  pastors  and  laymen  of  all 
Evangelical  denominations  to  meet  in  OonvenUon  In  Far- 
well  Hall,  Sept.  18th,  19th,  and  20tb,  commencing  at  9  A.  M. 
the  Uth.  The  following  and  kindred  topics  will  be  dls- 

to  ihteredrBBfi  MAt  wdfk  the  lay  efenietit  of  dhf' 
churches.  • 

а.  What  shall  ka>4aM  taaaoure  a  more  general  attend- 
anoe  of  tbe  people  upon  public  worship  7 

8.  The  importsnos  of  systematic  visitation. 

4.  The  value  ot  neighborhood  prayer  meetings.  How  to 
organize  and  conduct  them. 

5.  How  can  our  devotional  meetings  t>e  made  more  Intor- 
esUng  and  profitable  ? 

б.  How  can  the  personal  and  social  study  of  God’s  Word 
be  increased  ? 

7.  How  may  Christians  be  made  to  feel  their  privilege  and 
responsibility  as  stewards  of  the  properly  which  they  hold, 
and  be  Influenced  to  use  It  In  tbe  Lord’s  service  ? 

8.  What  are  tbe  great  hindrances  to  the  progzees  ot 
Christ’s  kingdom,  and  how  can  they  be  removed  T 

9.  What  can  the  laity  ot  our  churches  do  for  Christ  ? 

10.  How  can  the  Influence  of  Christian  homes  be  Increased  7 

11.  How  can  we  beet  reach  and  Influence  those  who  habit¬ 
ually  neglect  tbe  sanctuary  7 

12.  How  can  we  beet  secure  a  preparation  tor  Christ’s  work  7 

13.  What  are  tbe  best  methods  of  organizing  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  Christian  activity  of  the  entire  membership  of  a 
church  7 

14.  How  may  music  be  beet  used  and  controlled  In  pro¬ 
moting  worship  and  spreading  the  Gospel  7 

15.  How  may  our  foreign  population  be  evangelized  ? 

Brethren,  let  us  ask  our  churches  to  pray  for  the  Divine 

bleesing  upon  this  Convention,  that  God  may  give  us  such 
scenes  of  revival  and  bleesing  as  have  so  often  been  given 
to  such  gatherings. 

We  want  to  know  how  we  may  be  more  efficient  In  leading 
souls  to  Christ;  bow  all  tbe  membership  of  the  Church  may 
know  this ;  and  this  Convention  Is  called  that  we  may  learn 
from  the  great  school  of  Christian  experience. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  has  promised  to  be  present,  and  will  pre¬ 
side  over  tbe  Convention.  The  singing  to  be  In  charge  of 
Mr.  Ira  D.  Bankey  and  Mr.  James  McGranahan. 

F.  G.  ENSIGN,  Sec.  for  tbe  Committee. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  fiie  mnltltnde 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cane.  BOTAL  BAKING  POWDKB  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 

SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

The  undersigned  Is  making  loans  at  8  and  10  per  cent  net 
to  Eastern  parties.  Loans  are  placed  on  farm  lands  or  city 
property  as  desired.  Satisfactory  security  and  references 
given  in  every  case.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  F.  W.  IDDINGS,  Grand  Forks, 

Dakota  Territory. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

SATZ  JT7ST  PTOLI3HZP : 

Political  Economy. 

By  ARTHUR  LATHAM  PERRY, 

Prtfetaor  of  Uiatory  and  Political  Economy  in  Williaana  CoUege. 

EIGHTEENTH  EDITION. 

Rewritten  and  Enlarged.  1  voL,  crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

This  book,  which  was  first  published  In  1865,  has  just 
been  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision,  and  has  been  recast 
throughout  for  new  plates,  and  brought  down  to  date;  and 
while  the  size  of  the  volume  has  not  been  materially  In¬ 
creased,  thirty  per  cent,  of  new  matter  has  been  added, 
though  the  price  remains  the  same. 

Professor  Perry’s  style  Is  admirably  clear  and  racy;  his 
Illustrations  are  forcible  and  well  chosen,  and  he  has  made 
a  subject  interesting  and  open  to  the  comprehension  of  any 
diligent  student,  which  has  often  been  left  by  writers  vague 
and  befogged  and  bewildering. 

“  Your  book  interests  students  more  than  any  I  have  ever 
Instructed  from.’’— Pres.  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Yale  CoUege. 

“  We  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  all,  of  whatever 
school  of  political  economy,  who  enjoy  candid  statement 
and  full  and  logical  discussion.’’— New  York  Nation. 

Among  ,  the  Lakes. 

By  WM.  O.  STODDARD. 

1  wol.,  liimo,  $1. 

Mr.  Stoddard’s  bright,  sympathetic  story,  “Among  the 
Lakes,’’  Is  a  fitting  companion  to  his  other  books.  It  has 
the  same  flavor  of  happy,  boyish  country  life,  brimful  of 
humor,  and  abounding  with  Incident  and  the  various  ad¬ 
ventured  of  healthy,  well-conditioned  boys  turned  loose  In 
the  country,  with  all  the  resources  of  woods  and  water  and 
their  own  unspoiled  natures.  Tbe  story  teaches  a  boy  how 
to  spend  hie  time  so  as  to  leave  pleasant  and  enduring 
recollections  to  sweeten  a  lifetime  with  the  thoughts  of  a 
happy,  chivalrous,  well-s^nt  j^tb.  ^ 

flSrtTiortr,  fo"gether'wflE*iK*3toddard’s  farmer  stories, 
“  Dab  Klnzer,”  “  The  Quartet,"  and  “  Saltillo  Boys,’’  are 
furnished  in  sets.  In  uniform  binding.  In  a  box.  Frioe,  84. 
’They  are  especially  recommended  for  Sunday-school  libra¬ 
ries. 

“A  father  who  wants  his  boy  to  grow  up  In  a  manly  way, 
may  find  In  such  books  something  to  help  him  amazingly.’’ 
— Christian  Intelligencer. 

“  While  free  from  all  trace  of  preaching,  there  is  a  brac¬ 
ing  religious  atmospbere  about  tbe  books  which  will  make 
them  good  reading  for  tbe  family  In  every  sense.’’ — Exam¬ 
iner  and  Chronicle. 

*,*  These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  by  ♦ 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743  and  745  Broadway,  New  York. 

Just  Out! 


By  J,  Wm.  Suffern  and  J.  B.  Fjerguson, 

For  Singing  Schools. 

For  SCnaioal  Conventioni. 

For  Classes  and  Sooietias. 

The  Song  Tower  Is  a  strong,  useful  work  for  Instmo- 
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THURSDAY.  AUGUST  23,  1883, 


It  was  night  when  we  reached  our  new  lion>e, 
but  there  was  time  to  set  our  house  in  ord^ 
before  the  Sabbath.  How  refreshing  to  og  yntx 
the  rest  of  this  sweet  Sabbath,  after  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  previous  day !  There  was  a  morn¬ 
ing  service  for  our  own  people,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  an  out-of-door  service  in  a  village  near  at 
hand. 

The  house  which  we  occupied  belonged  to 
Government,  was  clean,  well-built,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  for  situation,  on  a  bluff  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
above  the  river  Jumna— at  this  point  a  broad, 
beautiful  stream.  Around  us,  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  bungalow,  were  rugged  hills  and  deep 
ravines ;  before  us  flowed  the  blue  Jumna,  and 
on  the  opposite  bank,  in  full  view,  were  flne 
groves  and  fruitful  flelds,  now  yellow  with  the 
ripened  grain.  The  villages  on  this  bank  were 
numerous,  and  through  the  trees  rose  the 
domes  of  several  flne  temples.  What  delight¬ 
ful  days  were  spent  in  that  charming  spot ! 
We  never  wearied  watching  the  lights  and 
shadows  on  the  river,  nor  did  we  feel  lonely, 
though  quite  cut  off  from  civilization.  As 
many  of  the  villages  were  too  remote  for  night 


have  been  made  in  Europe,  and  the  scheme  for 
building  it  there  having  failed,  the  plan  was  se¬ 
cured  by  the  persons  who  now  own  the  build¬ 
ing.  How  any  one  could  have  carried  the  plan 


amf-UFn  IK  _ _ _ 

More  than  a  month  elapsed  after  our  eamp- 
lifb  was  so  suddenly  brought  to  a  termination, 
before  we  were  able  again  to  enter  upon  work 
in  the  villages.  It  was  now  the  ninth  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  tents  were  left  behind,  as  the  heat 
was  too  great  to  make  life  under  canvas  either 
safe  or  comfortable. 

We  made  our  way  across  the  river  Jumna 
to  the  little  bungalow  which  two  months 
before  bad  given  us  welcome  shelter.  How 
great  a  change  had  a  few  brief  weeks  made 
in  the  appearance  of  the  country!  Then 
the  flelds  were  green ;  now  they  were  ready 
for  the  reapers,  and  in  flne  contrast  with  the 
golden  grain,  were  flelds  of  the  poppy  in 
snowy  bloom— a  beautiful  sight,  but  fraught 
with  painful  associations.  In  a  country  where 
famines  are  so  sadly  frequent  as  in  India,  and 
teeming  with  a  population  the  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  whom  are  misssablf  poor,  these  fruit¬ 
ful  acres  should  be  made  to  yield  that  which 
nourishes  and  sustains  life ;  not  that  which  de¬ 
stroys  both  soul  and  body.  Yet  because  of  the 
large  revenue  which  the  sale  of  opium  yields 
to  India,  the  culture  of  the  poppy  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  deadly  drug  is  encouraged  by 
the  ruling  race.  But  England  is  reaping  from 
her  infatuation  other  than  the  golden  harvest 
she  covets.  iShe  is  not  only  sowing  for  China’s 
millions  a  harvest  of  death,  but  her  Indian  sub¬ 
jects  are  learning  to  use  that  which  formerly 
was  only  an  article  of  traffic.  The  practice  of 
opium  smoking  is  increasing  alarmingly  in 
India,  and  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
public  journals  are  calling  attention  to  the 
fact,  and  urgigg  Government  to  interfere  in 
the  matter.  There  are  now  in  India  licensed 
“dens  ”  for  the  sale  and  use  of  the  vile  drug; 
and  not  only  are  England's  In(|ian  subjects 
learid^  tjie  use  of  the  deadly  th^ng,  but  some 
(rf  EdS&fld^  otWi  sons.  Will  England  pause 
BOW  in  her  mad  thirst  for  gold,  or  will  she  con¬ 
tinue  to  weigh  a  ffit  revenue  against  immortal 
souls,  and  then  cry  out  with  guilty  Cain  ‘Am  I 
my  brother’s  keeper  ’  ? 

Upon  these  fields  of  ripened  grain,  and  these 
fhir  fields  of  snowy  bloom,  the  sun  shone  with 
a  fierce  heat,  and  we  were  glad  of  the  shelter 
of  the  pleasant  bungalow.  Now  for  a  season 
the  days  passed  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
this  was  our  home  two  months  ago— the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  late  afternoon,  and  the  evening  of 
each  day  were  devoted  to  the  preaching  of  the 
in  tile  surrounding  villages  by  the  mis- 
sMibry  and.  his  helpers,  while  the  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  were  spent  in  study  or  rest. 

There  are  more  pilgrims  on  the  road  than  at 
the  time  of  our  former  visit,  as  the  great  Meld 
or  religious  festival,  held  yearly  at  Allahabad, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna 
unite,  was  not  yet  over.  Many  of  the  pilgn^ims 
carried  small  banners  of  some  brilliant  hue, 
usually  of  crimson  or  scarlet,  giving  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  companies  quite  a  festive  look. 

This  season  of  the  year  is  regarded  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  auspicious  for  matrimonial  alliances, 
aad-  gay  wedding  prooesslons  frequently  pass¬ 
ed  tiie  bungalow,  attended  as  is  the  custom  by 
■rasicians,  who  succeed  in  eliciting  from  their 
rude  instruments  deafening  and  discordant 
sounds  that  are  at  times  almost  maddening. 
A  clamorous  train  is  always  in  attendance, 
dmwn  by  the  attractions  of  a  feast,  an  indis¬ 
pensable  element  in  every  wedding  festivity. 
The  bridegroom,  often  a  mere  child,  was  usual¬ 
ly  carried  in  a  kind  of  litter'' covered  with  a  gay 
canopy,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men. 

A  marriage  procession  halted  one  day  in  the 
gocve  opposite  our  bungalow,  and  just  before 
■ig^tall  the  little  biide  and  groom  were 
iHOught  over  to  a  shrine  near  the  house  to 
make  the  ofSerings  customary  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  The  bride  was  a  laughing  girl  of  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  the  g^wim  a  gnrave  looking 
boy  of  about  the  same  age.  He  was  carried  in 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  company,  while  the  bride 
was  led  by  the  hand.  The  upi>er  garments  of 
the  youthtol  pair  were  joined  by  a  knot,  an 
important  part  of  the  wedding  ceremony. 

Of  the  twenty-one  mVHons  of  widows  in  India, 
how  large  a  proportion  have  no  other  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  one  with  whom  their  lot  in  life 
has  been  linked,  and  by  no  act  of  their  own, 
than  such  a  time  as  this.  But  the  death  of  the 
boy  bridegroom  has  imposed  upon  them  a  life 
of  privation,  of  reproach,  and  too  often,  alas ! 
opened  the  door  to  a  life  of  infamy. 

We  remained  two  weeks  in  the  little  bunga¬ 
low,  and  then  removed  to  another  centre  four¬ 
teen  miles  distant.  The  town  of  Shiurajpur 
was  the  home  of  a  petty  rajah,  and  a  Summer¬ 
house  which  he  had  built  for  his  own  use  was 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  house  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  single  large  room,  with  two  closet- 
like  rooms  at  two  of  the  comers,  while  a  wide 
veranda  extended  around  the  bungalow,  a  wel- 
eome  addition,  not  only  affording  us  protection 
from  the  heat,  and  some  degree  of  .privacy, 
but  materially  increasing  our  accommodation. 
From  one  of  these  verandas,  by  means  of 
screens  and  curtains,  a  sleeping-room  was  Im¬ 
provised,  and  the  other  verandas  were  utilized 
in  various  ways.  The  whole  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  high  enough  to  protect  us,  but  not 
obstructing  the  view.  In  the  yard  were  two 
or  three  clusters  of  the  banana,  their  broad, 
green  leaves  a  pleasant  sight. 

The  house  so  kindly  proffered  us  by  the 
rajah  was  declared  vacant,  but  we  found  it 
occupied  by  a  numerous  and  strangely  assort¬ 
ed  family.  •The  cottage  was  thatched,  and  the 
ceiling  was  of  cloth.  Between  the  thatch  and 
the  ceiling  birds  belonging  to  many  families 
si)ent  the  day,  evidently  enjoying  the  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  heat  which  such  a  refuge  afford¬ 
ed,  and  a  babel  of  sounds  they  made,  a  jargon 
of  bird  language.  The  gay  little  Asiatic  squir¬ 
rel  frisked  about  the  verandas  with  the  most 
delightful  freedom,  and  even  ventured  within 
the  house ;  while  rats  and  mice  abounded  and 
displayed  an  astonishing  amount  of  persever¬ 
ance  and  sagacity  in  ferreting  out  and  appro¬ 
priating  to  their  own  use  the  treasures  of  the 
larder.  The  hideous  centipede  made  its  pres¬ 
ence  known,  and  we  had  frequent  and  most 
unwelcome  visits  from  homeless  dogs  and  oats. 
Thos,  though  my  husband  was  much  of  the 
thne  absent,  there  were  voices  and  footsteps 
always  about  me. 

'The  view  from  our  little  bungalow  possessed 
for  us  a  new  attraction  in  the  low  ranges  of 
hills  which  rose  on  every  side,  a  pleasant  fea¬ 
ture  after  life  in  the  broad  plains.  Shiurajpur 
was  a  railway  town,  and  for  a  long  distance  we 
had  a  view  of  the  out-going  and  in-coming 
traiim.  There  Wfre  few  fields  in  our  Immediate 
vioiaity,  the  wealth  of  the  country  consisting 
in  the  quarries  of  stone,  which  patient  labor 
turned  to  bread. 


The  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  we 
had  our  dwelling  was  in  company  dress,  for 
the  young  daughter  of  the  rajah  was  about  to 
be  given  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  potentate,  and  on  the  plain  not  far  from 
the  home  of  the  rajah  a  canvas  village  for  the 
wedding  festivities  was  springing  into  exist¬ 
ence. 

Not  long  after  we  had  taken  up  our  abode  in 
the  little  bungalow,  we  had  a  visit  from  the 
eldest  son  of  the  rajah,  an  intelligent  young 
man,  upon  whom  devolved  the  care  of  his 
father’s  estates.  This  family  had  once  been 
an  important  one  with  a  princely  revenue,  but 
by  thriftless  management,  as  well  as  through 
ekcessive  devotion  to  the  rites  of  Hinduism, 
imposing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  offering 
large  gifts  to  various  temples,  and  of  dealing 
munificently,  as  become  their  rank,  with  the 
train  of  Brahmins  about  them,  they  had  lost 
much  of  their  wealth,  as  well  as  position.  The 
rajah  still  spends  a  month  yearly  at  the  great 
Meld  in  Allahabad,  and  this  residence  is  a  costly 
service,  ah  continual  gifts  must  be  offeretl.  He 
was  absent  on  this  pilgrimage  when  we  arrived. 
Returning  a  few  days  after,  he  paid  us  a  visit. 
He  was  remarkably  youthful  in  appearance, 
of  pleasing  address,  and  graceful  manners. 
He  came  attended  by  a  train  of  servants,  and 
brought  with  him  a  little  grandson,  a  pretty, 
winsome  boy  of  five  or  six  years  of  age.  As  we 
listened  to  his  prattle  and  answered  his  quaint 
questions,  as  some  novelty  in  dress  or  furnish¬ 
ing  attracted  him,  we  thought  sadly  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  growing 
up  in  the  midst  of  heathenism.  Ah  1  for  a  hold 
upon  the  children  and  youth  of  India !  If  they 
could  be  placed  under  Christian  influences, 
how  soon  would  the  temples  of  the  land  be  de¬ 
serted,  and  their  idols  left  to  the  company  of 
the  owls  and  the  bats. 

The  rajah  politely  asked  permission  to  use 
the  hookah,  and  when  assent  was  given,  we 
could  hardly  withhold  it  since  we  were  guests 
in  his  own  house,  it  was  brought  him  by  a  ser¬ 
vant.  Ho  inquired  concerning  our  work,  and 
expressed  surprise  that  missionaries  should  be 
willing  to  travel  from  village  to  village,  often 
with  much  Inconvenience  and  discomfort.  He 
was  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  the  life  of 
Henry  Carre  Tucker,  a  brother  of  the  popular 
writer  “A.  L.  O.  E.,”  and  one  of  the  noblest 
Christian  men  that  has  ever  served  his  Govern¬ 
ment  in  India. 

During  our  stay  in  Shiurajpur  the  rajah  was 
unfailing  in  kindness.  He  placed  an  elephant 
at  our  disposal,  and  urged  us  to  make  such  use 
of  the  animal  as  suited  our  needs.  This  was  a 
welcome  provision  for  me,  as  the  heat  and  the 
roughness  of  the  way  made  much  walking  im¬ 
possible,  and  the  pony  was  in  requisition  both 
morning  and  evening  for  my  husband’s  work 
in  the  villages.  * 

Returning  one  evening  from  my  airing  on 
the  back  of  the  elephant  I  met  the  eldest  son 
of  the  rajah,  followed  as  usual  by  a  train  of 
attendants.  He  halted  to  ask  me  what  I  had 
seen,  and  to  tell  me  of  interesting  spots  to  be 
visit^  in  the  neighborhood.  During  this  brief 
interval  a  servant  was  at  his  side  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  hookah. 

Dotting  the  face  of .  the  country  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  were  little  villages,  and  to  some  of  these 
the  missionary  and  his  helpers  went  morning 
and  evening  to  proclaim  the  Gospel.  The 
preachers  sometimes  encountered  opposition, 
especially  If  Mohammedans  were  present ;  but 
the  servant  is  not  above  his  Lord,  and  the 
Master  was  reviled.  As  He  patiently  suffered, 
so  His  servants  should  do;  and  this  patient 
endurapoe  is  often  a  most  effective  sermon. 
But  rude  treatment,  or  open  opposition  was 
rare.  There  was  frequently  indifference,  but 
this  was  often  veiled  under  Oriental  politeness ; 
and  not  infrequently  there  seemed  among  the 
hearers  an  earnest  Interest  in  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  comprehension  of  the  Gospel  message. 

The  town  of  Shiurajpur  was  a  bazaar  town, 
and  twice  each  week  people  from  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages  assembled  here  to  buy  and 
sell,  and  these  were  opportunities  not  to  be 
neglected  for  making  known  the  truth.  Such 
occasions  were  particularly  favorable  for  the 
sale  of  Christian  books  and  tracts.  As  the 
trains  halted  at  the  station,  Christian  books 
were  offered  to  the  travellers,  and  thus  to 
many  a  distant  city  and  hamlet  the  Word  of 
Gk)d  was  carried. 

In  the  little  town  at  our  feet,  the  event  of 
universal  interest  was  the  approaching  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  rajah’s  daughter.  The  wedding 
festivities  were  expected  to  occupy  three  days. 

accom- 


TEK  BDVCH  OF  GOLDEV-BOD  DT  THE  PARLOR. 

By  Mn.  Sana  T.  Ftrry. 

‘I’ll  take  this  bunch  of  golden-rod  to  the 
city  with  me,’  said  a  little  girl,  as  she  picked 
a  piece  of  golden-rod  which  was  growing  near 
the  fence  in  the  meadow.  She  would  have 
picked  a  handful  of  the  flowers  she  loved  so 
well,  but  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  depot,  and 
the  locomotive  whistled  just  then,  and  her  papa 
told  her  that  the  train  w’as  coming  around  the 
curve,  and  they  must  not  stop  another  moment. 
The  little  girl  carried  the  bunch  of  golden-rod 
in  her  hand  all  the  way  in  the  cars.  The  little 
yellow  flowers  got  very  tired  and  their  heads 
drooi>ed,  for  they  were  hot,  dusty,  and  so 
sleepy!  They  were  just  tiny  flowers,  you 
know,  like  a  flock  of  wee  babies  grouiied  to¬ 
gether. 

When  the  little  girl  got  home,  she  said ‘I 
will  put  the  bunch  of  golden-rod  in  my  beauti¬ 
ful  Dresden  vase,  which  papa  brought  me  all 
the  way  from  Europe.’  She  got  some  fresh 
water  and  put  into  the  vase,  then  she  put  the 
golden-rod  into  the  cool  water,  and  placed  the 
vase  on  an  ebony  table,  which  was  covered 
with  an  elegant  plush  and  satin  scarf,  with 
sunflowers  embroidered  on  one  end  of  it  and 
May  roses  on  the  other.  But  the  bunch  of 
golden-rod  didn’t  care  anything  for  that.  Ev¬ 
ery  little  flower  in  the  whole  group  was  just  as 
homesick  as  it  could  possibly  be.  They  were 
very  much  like  children.  They  wanted  to  sleep 
in  their  own  beds  in  their  own  home.  But  they 
were  so  tired  that  they  cuddled  together,  and 
at  last  they  did  all  fall  asleep,  notwithstanding 
they  were  in  such  a  strange  place. 

They  awoke  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
if  you  could  have  heard  them  whispering  to¬ 
gether,  you  might  have  heard  some  conversa¬ 
tion  like  this : 

‘  I  wonder  if  it  is  morning  yet.’ 

‘  No,  no ;  let’s  cuddle  together  again  and  go 
to  sleep.  Don’t  you  see  how  dark  it  is  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  so  wide  awake  that  I  know  it  must  be 
morning.  The  blinds  are  closed  up,  and  the 
sun  can’t  get  in.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  so 
dark.  Out  in  the  meadows  1  know  the  sun  has 
been  shining  warm  and  bright  a  long  time.’ 

‘  O  dear  me !  where  are  all  our  dewdrops  this 
morning  ?  We  have  lost  all  our  diamonds,  lost 
them  on  the  way  to  the  city— our  beautiful  dia¬ 
monds  that  sparkled  so  bright  in  the  sunshine.’ 

‘  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of  our 
ever  finding  them  again?’ 

‘  I  wonder  what  makes  me  feel  so  languid. 
I  used  to  wake  up  and  feel  so  fresh  and  bright 
when  we  were  at  home  in  the  meadow.’ 

‘  How  nice  it  was  there  in  the  meadow.  I 
wonder  if  our  friends  the  purple  asters  are 
awake,  and  if  they  miss  us  any.  They  were 
always  very  polite  in  bidding  us  good  morning.’ 

‘Yes,  and  don’t  you  all  remember  what  beau¬ 
tiful  songs  the  birds  used  to  sing  in  that  old 
tree  in  the  corner  of  the  meadow  ?’ 

‘  I  wonder  if  that  little  barefooted  boy  has 
gone  for  his  cows  yet.  I  used  to  like  to  see 
him  when  he  passed  through  the  meadow  eve¬ 
ry  morning.  He  was  always  whistling  and 
singing.  ’ 

‘  Didn’t  he  use  to  sing  something  about  where 
wild  flowers  grow  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  I  have  heard  him  so  often  that  I  know 
the  words  of  the  song : 

“  Where  Wild-flowers  grow,  the  sun  smiles  down, 
As  if  in  love  with  all  the  earth. 

And  touches  with  a  golden  crown 
The  things  of  beauty  and  of  mirth ; 

And  hills  and  valleys  laugh  and  glow 

With  plaafutre  whero  the  wild-flowora  grow.” 

A  little  girl  came  with  him  once,  and  I  heard 
her  tell  him  what  a  good  Father  in  heaven 
they  had,  and  how  kind  He  was  to  make  such 
beautiful  flowers  grow.  Once  I  heard  them 
say  they  were  so  glad  they  didn’t  live  in  the 
city.’ 

Just  then  the  little  girl  came  in  and  took  the 
bunch  of  golden-rod  into  her  hand.  Then  she 
bent  her  curly  head  over  it,  and  said  ‘Dear 


in  his  head,  or  have  written  definite  directions 
for  its  construction,  will  puzzle  most  persons 


who  have  seen  the  criss-cross  manner  in  which 
the  woodwork  has  been  put  in.  The  whole  an¬ 
imal  is  sheeted  with  tin  outside,  and  the  how- 
dah  which  surmounts  the  body  is  a  very  pretty 
observatory.  The  trunk  runs  down  Into  a  cir¬ 
cular  log.  This  was  done  probably  to  give 
steadiness  to  the  front  end  of  the  animal. 

The  elephant  looks  straight  out  to  sea,  and 
some  of  the  eyeglass  venders  in  the  vicinity  say 
that  it  is  wondering  if  it  will  ever  get  back  to 
Africa.  There  is  a  story  told  to  the  effect  that 
when  this  structure  was  being  finished,  a  large 
whale  came  up  near  shore,  looked  at  the  ele¬ 
phant  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  snort  of 
defiance,  sank  again  in  the  depths.— George 
Folsom,  in  Harper’s  Young  People. 


LIKE  AND  PRECEPT. 

A  chambermaid  at  the  Asquam  House.  Holder- 
ness,  N.  H.,  made  bold  to  ask  John  G.  Whittier, 
who  Is  staying  there,  for  his  autograph.  He  com¬ 
plied  with  the  request,  signing  his  name  after  the 
following  Impromptu  lines : 

“  The  truth  the  English  poet  saw 
Two  centuries  back  is  thine — 

‘  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  by  God’s  law. 

Makes  room  and  action  fine.’ 

And  in  thy  quiet  ministry 
To  wants  and  needs  of  ours,  1  see 
How  grace  and  toll  may  well  agree.” 

Some  years  since  a  mode  of  preparing  old  clo¬ 
ver  and  trefoil  seeds,  by  a  process  callM  “  doc¬ 
toring,”  became  so  prevalent  as  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  this  pro¬ 
cess  old  and  worthless  seeds  were  rendered  in  ap¬ 
pearance  equal  to  the  best.  One  witness  trim 
some  "  doctored  ”  seed,  and  found  that  not  above 
one  grain  in  a  hundred  grew.  Is  it  not  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  that  a  doctored  Gtospel  Is  becoming  very  com¬ 
mon  among  us  ?  And  if  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
conversions  are  so  few.  Only  pure  truth  is  true 
se^. — C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

Old  Alice  has  become  deaf  and  nearly  blind,  and 
this  is  the  beautiful  thing  that  she  says  to  Mary 
Barton,  whose  pity  she  seems  to  feel:  “You’re 
mourning  for  me,  my  dear,  and  there’s  no  need ;  I 
am  as  happy  as  a  child.  I  sometimes  think  1  am 
a  child,  whom  the  Lord  is  hush-a-bying  to  my  long 
sleep.  For  when  1  was  a  nurse-girl  my  missus 
always  tolled  me  to  speak  very  soft  and  low,  to 
darken  the  room,  that  her  little  one  might  go  to 
sleep ;  and  now  all  noises  are  hushed  and  still  to 
me,  and  the  bonny  earth  seems  dim  and  dark,  and 
I  know  it’s  my  Father  lulling  me  away  to  my  long 
sleep.  I  am  very  well  content,  and  you  mustn’t 
fret  for  me.” — Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Life  Is  very  weary  and  Irksome  to  many  of  you. 
Even  when  you  are  envied  for  apparent  success, 
you  know  how  often  you  have  heart-aches  and  are 
sick  of  yourselves.  So  it  must  over  be  with  men, 
and  the  stronger  they  are  the  keener  their  misery. 
The  life  above  must  be  held  in  view  to  correct  the 
errors  and  balance  the  defects  of  this.  Get  in¬ 
ward  health  from  the  Great  Physician.  Lose  no 
time  about  it.  Life  is  not  yours,  men  of  business. 
It  is  a  loan,  and  a  loan  upon  call.  You  will  soon 
have  to  give  an  account.  Be  in  the  right  relation 
to  God  as  a  believer  in  His  Word — the  relation  of 
a  forgiven  sinner,  a  reclaimed  child.  Then  will 
follow  the  right  feeling,  and  it  will  bring  the  right 
action.  The  inoculation  of  a  heavenly,  spiritual 
life  may  seem  a  small  thing,  and  its  effects  may 
not  be  apparent  at  once.  God  help  us  1  How  lit¬ 
tle  spiritual  health  we  have.  But  it  tells  orfU*** 
whole  being,  and  brings  us  into  communion  with 
God,  which  elevates  all  earthly  fellowship. — Dr, 
John  Hall’s  discourse  at  the  funeral  of  Thurlow 
Weed. 

Purity  is  not  abstinence  from  outward  deeds  of 
profligacy  alone.  It  is  not  a  mere  recoil  from  im¬ 
purity  of  thought.  It  is  the  quick,  sensitive 
delicacy  to  which  the  very  conception  of  evil  is 
offensive.  It  is  a  virtue  which  has  its  residence 
within,  which  takes  guardianship  of  the  heart  as 
of  a  citadel  or  Inviolated  sanctuary,  in  which  no 
wrong  or  worthless  Imagination  is  permitted  to 
dwell.  It  is  not  purity  of  action  that  we  contend 
for,  it  is  exalted  purity  of  heart,  the  ethereal  puri¬ 
ty  of  the  third  h'eaven :  and  if  it  is  at  once  settled 
in  the  heart,  it  brings  the  peace,  the  triumph,  and 
the  serenity  of  heaven  along  with  it.  There  is  a 
health  and  harmony  in  the  soul,  a  beauty  which 
though  it  effloresces  in  the  oountenance  and  the 
port,  is  itself  so  thoroughly  internal  as  to  make 
purity  of  heart  the  most  distinctive  miiduuce  of 
character  that  is  ripening  and  expanding  for  the 
glories  of  eternity. — Chalmers. 

Our  lives  are  like  some  complicated  machine, 
working  on  one  side  of  a  wall  and  delivering  the 
finished  fabric  on  the  other.  We  cannot  cross  the 
barrier  and  see  the  end.  The  work  is  in  our 
hands,  the  completion  is  not. 

Through  love  to  light  t  0  wonderful  the  way 
That  leads  from  darkness  to  the  perfect  day  I 
From  darkness  and  from  sorrow  of  the  night 
To  morning,  that  comes  singing  o’er  the  sea. 

Through  love  to  light  I  Through  Iteht,  O  God,  to  Thee, 
Who  art  the  love  of  love,  the  eternal  light  of  light  I 

i  — Biohord  Watson  Ollder. 

Two  burnished  reflectors  can  reflect  the  bright-.- 
ness  from  one  to  the  other,  if  there  be  a  light  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  if  each  only  reflects  from  the 
other,  there  can  be  no  illumination,  because  nei¬ 
ther  furnishes  any  supply  of  light.  So  two  Chris¬ 
tians  reciprocating  each  other’s  affections,  will 
make  but  a  poor  exhibit  of  brotherly  love  unless 
they  have  Christ  between  them  as  the  centre  and 
source  of  their  life.  We  speak  contemptuously  of 
mutual  admiration  between  friends,  as  we  ought. 
And  there  is  just  as  little  to  admire  in  mutual  fel¬ 
lowship.  To  exhort  one  another,  to  comfort  one 
another,  and  to  love  one  another,  are  all  most  sol¬ 
emn  duties.  Bift  where  will  be  the  profit  in  them 
unless  Christ  be  the  central  theme,  and  His  grace 
and  glory  the  central  objects  of  our  admiration 
and  praise. — A.  J.  Gordon. 


CONSIDER  THE  LILIES. 

They  have  no  care : 

They  bend  their  heads  before  the  stoim. 

And  rise  to  meet  the  sunshine  warm. 

And  dance  responsive  to  the  breeze. 

And  nestle  underneath  the  trees. 

And  take  whatever  life  shall  bring 
As  gayly  as  the  birds  that  sing. 

They  do  not  toil : 

Content  with  their  allotted  task 
They  do  but  grow,  they  do  not  ask 
A  richer  lot,  a  higher  sphere. 

But  in  their  loveliness  appear 

And  grow  and  smile,  and  do  their  best. 

And  unto  God  they  leave  the  rest. 

They  have  no  sin : 

Tlielr  pure  sweet  faces  they  upraise ; 

And  shrink  not  from  the  sun’s  bright  gaze. 
And  if  the  earth  should  soil,  the  rain 
Comes  down  to  make  them  clean  again. 

And,  scented,  beautiful,  and  white. 

They  live  their  lives  In  God’s  dear  sight. 

They  weep  no  tears : 

No  shadow  dims  their  happiness. 

They  do  but  live  the  world  to  bless : 

Enough  have  they  of  cloth  of  gold. 

They  lift  the  cups  the  dew  to  hold. 

About  them  are  the  light  and  song. 

And  they  are  glad  the  whole  day  long. 

God  cares  for  them : 

His  love  is  over  every  one. 

He  wills  their  good,  His  will  bo  done ! 

He  does  neglect  no  single  flower. 

He  makes  them  rich  with  sun  and  shower. 
Their  song  of  trust  is  sweet  and  clear — 

And  he  that  hath  an  ear  may  hear. 

—Marianne  Farnlngham. 


A  STRANGE  PET. 

A  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York  has  a  curi¬ 
ous  pet,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
flying  squirrel. 

“  I  have  had  him  since  last  April,”  said  this 
merchant,  a  few  days  ago,  “  and  he  has  travel¬ 
led  with  me  about  twenty-five  thousand  miles, 
from  Canada  to  Texas,  and  through  Germany 
and  England.  I  got  him  in  Canada  when  he 
hardly  had  his  eyes  open,  and  I  have  trained 
him  to  do  a  number  of  tricks.” 

The  squirrl’s  name  is  “  Pet.”  He  makes  his 
home  in  the  left  inside  pocket  of  his  master’s 
overcoat.  Around  his  neck  Is  a  collar,  to  which 
is  fastened  a  light  bamboo  chain,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  chain  is  fastened  to  the  master’s 
vest. 

Pet’s  favorite  place  is  on  the  master’s  shoul¬ 
der.  When  told  to  go  sleep.  Pet  stretches  him¬ 
self  out  on  his  back  and  lies  motionless,  with 
his  eyes  shut.  At  the  command  “  Wake  up  I  ” 
Pet  leaps  to  his  feet.  Then,  if  so  directed,  the 
bright  little  creature  will  “  climb  a  tree  ”  by 
running  up  a  walking-stick,  or  “  play  the  flute  ” 
by  making  believe  to  blow  music  from  the  cane. 

At  night  Pet  sleeps  in  a  cage,  just  like  any 
other  tame  squirrel,  and  his  food  consists  of 
bread  and  various  kinds  of  nuts.— Golden  Days. 


reapers  were  women.  As  they  rested  from 
their  labors  during  the  noontide  heat,  they  re¬ 
freshed  themselves  with  parched  corn,  as  did 
the  reapers  in  the  field  of  Boaz ;  and  in  these 
fields  gleaners  followed  the  reapers,  as  Ruth, 
the  “Moabitish  damsel,”  gleaned  with  the 


just  as  in  those  early  days.  We  hear  in  the 
early  morning  the  sound  of  the  ‘‘grinding,” 
and  passing  the  open  doors  of  the  village 
homes,  often  see  two  women  grit  ding  at  a  mill. 
At  eventide  and  in  the  morning,  women  go  to 
the  village  well  to  draw  water,  and  sitting  npoo 
the  platform  built  around  such^ellsj^Jjl^^^lieB 
see  weary  travellers. 


HE  KNOWS  THEM  ALL. 

[From  the  Oerman.] 

Can  you  tall  me  bow  many  atorlate 
Are  twinkling  and  gleaming  on  high  ? 

Can  you  tell  me  how  many  cloudlets 
Are  spreading  white  sails  through  the  sky  ? 
One  there  is  who  has  numbered  them  all. 

Who  knows  every  star,  whether  great  or  small- 
He  knows  them  all.  He  knows  them  all. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  many  birdlets 
Are  flashing  bright  wings  through.the  treos  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  how  many  flowerets 
Are  nodding  their  heads  in  the  breeze  ? 

One  there  is  who  has  numbered  them  all, 
’Gainst  Whose  will  not  a  sparrow  can  fall. 

Nor  a  floweret  fade,  nor  a  floweret  fade. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  many  children 
Are  sleeping  serenely  to-night. 

Like  lambs  in  the  fold  of  their  Shepherd 
Kept  safe  through  His  power  and  might  ? 

One  there  is  who  has  numbered  you  all. 

Who  knows  each  dear  child,  whether  great  or 
small. 

And  loves  you  too,  and  loves  you  too. 


And  JesuTOelngweS^ed 
with  His  journey,  as  we  are  told,  sat  thus  by 
Sychar’s  well. 

In  the  Orient,  as  generation  after  generation 
has  passed  away,  the  distinguishing  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  have  fallen  a  legacy 
to  those  who  have  come  after  them. 

The  river  Jumna,  one  of  the  mighty  rivers  of 
India,  forms  a  great  highway  for  commerce, 
and  the  curious  craft  that  float  upon  its  bosom 
are  such  as  moved  upon  the  waters  of  these 
rivers  when  Alexander  invaded  India. 

Opposite  the  house  we  occupied  was  a  ferry, 
and  as  the  rude  boat  was  poled  across  the 
stream,  on  the  still  air  was  often  borne  back  to 
us  the  voices  of  the  passengers  as  they  dis¬ 
coursed  of  their  gains  and  losses.  With  the 
hum  of  human  voices  was  often  mingled  bird 
music,  and  such  floods  of  melody  as  some  of 
these  pretty  winged  creatures  poured  forth,  we 
have  seldom  heard.  Innumerable  water-fowl 
skimmed  across  the  bright  river,  or  rose  on 
steady  wing  into  the  air.  The  nights  were  glo¬ 
rious,  the  moon  flashing  a  pathway  of  silver 
across  the  river,  which  in  the  hush  of  the  twi¬ 
light  hour  was  scarce  stirred  by  a  ripple.  In 
the  still  depths  the  stars  were  mirrored,  until 
the  world  above  and  the  world  beneath  seemed 
to  blend.  In  the  villages  across  the  river, 
lights  would  flash  out,  and  on  the  air  would  be 
borne  the  tolling  of  a  temple  bell.  In  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening,  women  from  the 
village  near  at  hand,  wrapped  in  their  sheet¬ 
like  coverings,  would  go  down  to  the  river  for 
water.  Stepping  into  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
a  woman  would  fill  a  jar,  and  poising  it  upon 
her  head,  with  a  free,  elastic  step,  and  erect, 
graceful  carriage,  bear  away  her  burden. 

To  a  little  point  of  land  that  jutted  out  into 
the  river,  just  below  the  house,  the  Hindoos  in 
the  vicinity  brought  their  dead  to  be  burned. 
Twice  we  watched  these  funeral  rites.  On  the 
first  occasion,  the  body,  after  being  subjected 
to  the  purifications  and  ceremonies  practised 
at  such  times,  was  blackened,  but  not  consum¬ 
ed,  and  was  then  cast  into  the  river.  On  the 
second  occasion  the  ceremonies  were  more  im¬ 
posing,  as  the  deceased  belonged  to  a  well-to- 
do  Brahmin  family.  A  large  company  was  in 
attendance,  and  when  the  body  had  been  pre¬ 
pared,  it  was  wrapped  in  clean  linen,  laid  upon 
the  funeral  pile,  and  over  it  a  covering  thrown. 
Then  a  woman  of  the  company  taking  in  her 
hand  a  bundle  of  lighted  fagots,  walked  several 
times  around  the  funeral  pile  before  setting 
fire  to  it.  When  she  had  done  this,  and  the 
flames  began  to  leap  up,  the  woman  turned 
her  face  away  from  the  spectacle,  and  uttered 
a  loud  and  bitter  cry.  Before  the  body  was 
quite  consumed,  the  fire  was  quenched,  and 
the  charred  remains  deposited  in  the  river. 
Certainly,  cremation  as  practised  in  India,  the 
home  of  the  rite,  is  most  unlovely. 

When  the  last  ceremony  had  been  perform¬ 
ed,  and  the  friends  turned  from  the  spot,  it 
was  not  for  the  departed,  in  the  hope  of  a  ‘‘  bet¬ 
ter  resurrection.”  Theirs  was  a  sorrow  upon 
which  no  star  of  hope  arose :  a  night  without 
a  morning. 

To  souls  thus  groping  blindly  in  the  dark,  is 
it  not  a  privilege  to  carry  the  light  of  life  ? 
We  esteemed  it  thus,  and  quickly,  as  a  weav¬ 
er’s  shuttle,  glided  the  busy  days.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  before  the  toilers  went  forth  to  their  la¬ 
bors,  they  met  together  to  ask  God’s  blessing 
u^n  thamess^ethey  were  about  to  proclaim. 

But  this  work,  so  delighted  in,  must  give 
place  to  other  labors,  for  duties  at  home  de¬ 
manded  our  attention.  Besides,  the  heat  bad 
so  increased  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  spend 
so  much  time  in  open-air  services  in  distant 
villages,  and  arrangements  were  accordingly 
made  for  our  return  to  our  home  and  our  work 


NOAHS  ARK  DISCOYEBED. 

FINDING  OP  THE  ANCIENT  VESSED  IN  A  ODACIEB 

ON  MOUNT  ARABAT. 

A  Constantinople  contemporary  announces  the 
discovery  of  Noah’s  Ark.  It  appears-  that  some 
Turkish  Commissioners  appointed  to  Investigate 
the  question  of  avalanches  on  Mount  Ararat  sud¬ 
denly  came  upon  a  gigantic  structure  of  very  dark 
wood  protruding  from  a  glacier.  They  made  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  inhabitants  (Q.  1,725  in  their  report). 
'These  had  seen  it  for  six  years,  but  had  been 
afraid  to  approach  It,  because  a  spirit  of  fierce  as¬ 
pect  had  been  seen  looking  out  of  the  upper  win¬ 
dow.  Turkish  Commissioners,  however,  are  bold 
men,  not  deterred  by  such  trifles,  and  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  reach  it.  Situated  as  it  was  among  the 
fastnesses  of  one  of  the  glens  of  Mount  Ararat,  it 
was  a  work  of  enormous  difflculty,  and  it  was  only 
after  incredible  hardships  that  they  succeeded. 
The  Ark,  one  will  be  glad  to  hear,  was  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  although  the  angl^ — ob¬ 
serve,  not  the  boW  or  stern — had  been  a  good  deal 
broken  in  its  descent.  They  recognized  it  at 
once.  There  was  an  Englishman  among  them 
who  had  presumably  read  his  Bible,  and  he  saw  it 
was  made  of  the  ancient  gopher  wood  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  as  every  one  knows,  only  grows  on 
the  plains  of  the  Euphrates.  Effecting  an  entrance 
into  the  structure,  which  was  painted  brown,  they 
found  that  the  Admiralty  requirements  for  the 
conveyance  of  horses  had  been  carried  out,  aiid. 
the  interior  was  divided  into  partitions  fifteen 
feet  high.  Into  three  of  these  only  could  they 
get,  the  others  being  full  of  Ice;  and  how  far  the 
ark  extended  into  the  glacier,  they  could  not  tell. 
If,  however,  on  being  uncovered  it  turns  out  to  be 
300  cubits  long,  it  will  go  hard  with  disbelievers 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  “  Needless  to  say,”  says 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “an  American  was  soon  on 
the  spot,  and  negotiations  have  been  entered  into 
with  the  local  Pacha  for  its  speedy  transfer  to  the 
United  States.” 

NOAH’S  ABK  AGAIN. 

The  amusing  canard  published  the  other  day  on 
the  alleged  authority  of  the  Levant  Herald,  a  pa¬ 
per  which  was  suppressed  long  ago  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  concerning  the  discovery  of  Noah’s 
Ark  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Ararat,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  some  excellent  people  with  the  same 
innocent  good  faith  that  secured  for  Mark  'Twain’s 
story  of  the  Mtrifled  man  at  Gravelly  Ford  Instant 
acceptance  throughout  the  world.  But  it  was  per¬ 
haps  rather  cruel  on  the  part  of  the  Ingenious 
joker  to  palm  off  so  elaborate  a  hoax  upon  unsus¬ 
pecting  readers.  A  Conservative  contemporary, 
for  instance,  publishes  a  letter  from  a  correspond¬ 
ent  whose  innocence  may  be  recognized  by  his 
opening  sentence :  “  In  these  days  of  skepticism 
and  rank  infidelity,  when  men  scoff  at  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  Word  of  God,  yea,  there  are  those 
among  us  even  professing  Christianity  who  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch ;  many  there 
are  also  who  disbelieve  in  the  Old  'Testament  alto¬ 
gether,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  obsolete  Book ;  in 
these  days,  therefore,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  from 
what  may  be  considered  a  reliable  source,  that 
Noah’s  Ark  has  been  discovert.”  What  that 
worthy  correspondent’s  feelings  will  be  when  be 
learns  the  nature  of  the  “reliable  source”  to 
which  he  so  confidently  refers,  may  be  left  to  the 
imagination.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  of  this  city  comments : 

The  latest  “  find  ” — a  manuscript  of  Deuterono¬ 
my  writtw  In  Phoenician  letters,  with  stortling 
“various  readings”  —  appears  unfortunately  al¬ 
most  at  the  same  time  with  the  discovery  of  relics 
of  Noah’s  Ark  and  the  organization  of  a  stock 
company  in  search  of  Pharaoh’s  chariot  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Mr.  Shapira  of  Jerusalem  has  already 
discovered  some  interesting  MSS.,  but  whether 
the  reputed  Pentateuch  is  more  genuine  than  the 
Moabite  pottery  of  .some  years  ago,  has  yet  to  be 

£  roved,  even  if  he  values  it  at  a  million  pounds. 

[r.  Shapira  has  not  always  been  successful  in  his 
endeavors  to  enlist  cunning  Arabs  in  the  service 
of  Biblical  archteology  at  so  much  a  page  or  jar. 


GOD’S  CARE. 

A  mother  one  morning  gave  her  two  little 
ones  books  and  toys  to  amuse  them  while  she 
went  up-stairs  to  attend  to  something.  A  half- 
hour  passed  quietly  away,  when  one  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  went  to  the  door  of  the  stairs,  and  in  a 
timid  voice  cried  out 
‘  Mamma,  are  you  there  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  darling.’ 

‘All  right,’  said  the  child,  and  the  play  went 
on.  After  a  little  time  the  voice  again  cried 
‘  Mamma,  are  you  there  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  darling.’ 

‘All  right,’  said  the  child  again,  and  once 
more  went  on  with  her  play. 

And  this  is  just  the  way  we  should  feel  to¬ 
ward  Jesus.  He  has  gone  up-stairs,  to  the 
right  hand  of  God,  to  attend  to  some  things  for 
us.  He  has  left  us  down  in  this  lower  room  of 
the  world  to  be  occupied  here  for  awhile.  But 
to  keep  us  from  being  worried  by  fear  or  care. 
He  speaks  to  us  from  the  Word,  as  the  mother 
spoke  to  her  little  ones.  He  says  to  us  :  “  Fear 
not ;  I  am  with  thee.”  “  Jehovah-jireh — the 
Lord  will  provide.” — Rev.  Dr.  Newton. 


hear  them.  The  child  pinned  the  bunch  of 
golden-rod  on  to  her  pink  morning  dress,  and 
wore  it  to  the  breakfast  table.  The  wee  flow¬ 
ers  tried  to  look  bright  for  her  sake,  but  it  was 
only  by  a  great  effort  that  they  could  hold 
their  heads  up.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  they  were 
happy,  because  the  little  girl  loved  them  so 
much. 

Before  noon,  however,  they  were  wilted  and 
dead.  However  the  little  girl  did  not  throw 
them  away.  She  fastened  them  into  a  small 
blank  book  which  she  called  her  ‘‘Remem¬ 
brance  Book.”  Then  she  looked  in  her  ‘‘  Flow¬ 
er  Book,”  and  she  found  the  language  of  the 
golden-rod  is  “  Let  this  encourage  thee.”  She 
wrote  it  down  underneath  the  withered  flowers, 
and  then  she  said  ‘  Dear  little  flowers,  I  wish 
you  knew  that  you  came  to  the  city  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  me.  As  long  as  I  live,  when  I  am  in 
trouble  of  any  kind  I  will  look  at  you,  and  I 
will  think  how  you  came  from  the  beautiful 
meadow  where  you  and  I  spent  so  many  happy 
days.’  Then  she  cut  out  these  two  pretty 
verses  about  the  golden-rod,  and  pasted  them 
on  the  opiiosite  iiage  of  her  ‘‘  Remembrance 
Book  ” : 

I’ve  tried  to  make  its  voice  my  own. 

As  wandering  through  the  world  I  go. 

And  everywhere  an  echo  I  have  heard 
Dispelling  weary  care  with  cheery  tone 
And  kindly  word. 

It  was  the  lesson  of  that  blessed  flower. 

When  days  are  clouded  o’er  and  hope  deferred. 
Reflecting  still,  in  golden  glow. 

The  sunshine  of  a  happier  hour. 

I’ve  learned  to  trust  in  Him  for  coming  days 
Who  clothes  the  Golden-rod 
That  springs  from  out  the  sod — 

Who  sows  its  seed  along  our-  dusty  ways ; 

It  gives  me  warrant  He  will  care  for  me. 

And  cherish  all  things  good 
As  flowers,  by  which  He  would 
Forever  say  “Let  this  encourage  Thee.” 


On  the  morning  of  the  opening  day, 
panied  by  a  large  party  of  friends  and  a  small 
army  of  retainers,  the  groom  arrived  by  special 
train.  He  was  escorted  with  much  ceremony 
to  the  encampment  on  the  plajn,  a  band  of 
music  in  attendance.  Now  all  was  life  and 
bustle.  The  guests  came  pouring  in  from  all 
directions,  and  as  if  by  magic,  tents  shot  up 
wherever  there  was  a  level  bit  of  ground. 
Crimson  and  orange  banners  were  floating  in 
the  breeze,  and  crowds  of  people  in  holiday 
attire  loitered  about,  while  elephants,  camels, 
and  horses  moved  aimlessly  over  the  plain.  A 
little  while  before  sunset  we  took  our  station 
upon  the  platform  of  the  unfurnished  temple, 
and  from  this  elevation  viewed  the  brilliant 
scene;  the  throngs  of  happy  people,  the  ele¬ 
phants  in  glitteriDg  howdahs  and  rich  saddle 
cloths,  the  camels  in  gay  trappings,  and  the 
prancing  horses  in  fantastic  livery.  Suddenly, 
as  if  in  obedience  to  the  wand  of  an  enchanter, 
the  moving  mass  fell  into  line,  the  whole  dis¬ 
posed  with  wonderful  effect;  and  lighted  up 
by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  formed  a  gor¬ 
geous  iiageant,  a  show  of  ‘‘  barbaric  splendor,” 
such  as  one  seldom  sees  even  in  this  land.  The 
groom  was  about  to  pay  his  first  visit  of  cere¬ 
mony  to  the  house  of  the  bride.  As  he  ad¬ 
vanced  with  his  glittering  train,  a  company 
mounted  on  elephants,  camels,  and  horses,  all 
richly  and  gorgeously  caparisoned,  came  out 
to  meet  the  bridegroom  and  to  escort  him  to 
the  home  of  the  bride.  At  the  time  of  this 
visit,  the  groom  received  the  first  instalment 
of  presents,  the  bride’s  dowry;  and  at  each 
succeeding  visit  gifts  would  be  bestowed. 
These  consisted  in  this  instance  of  gold  coin, 
elephants,  camels,  and  horses.  Large  gifts 
.were  also  distributed  among  the  Brahmins. 
The  procession  returned  to  the  camp  after 
night-fall,  lighted  torches  throwing  a  weird 
brightness  over  the  scene,  and  the  Iwnd  play¬ 
ing  lively  airs. 

We  could  not  linger  until  the  dose  of  the 
wedding  festivities,  nor  did  we  wish  to  do  so, 
as  the  closing  day  would  flail  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and  we  accordingly  prepared  to  take  our  de¬ 
parture  on  Saturday.  Before  leaving,  the  na¬ 
tive  helpers  spent  several  hours  among  the 
people  in  the  village  selling  books  and  tracts, 
and  returned  quite  elated  with  their  success. 


THE  GREAT  PAPER. 

Many  pieces  of  old  paper  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  I  will  tell  you  of  one  that  you 
could  not  buy  for  ever  so  high  a  price  as  that. 
It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  in  London.  It 
is  old  and  worn.  It  is  more  than  668  years  old. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  how  old  that  is. 
Kings  have  been  bom  and  died,  nations  have 
grown  up  and  have  wasted  away,  during  that 
time.  There  was  no  America  (so  far  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  at  that  time  knew)  when  this  old 
paper  was  written  upon.  America  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  for  nearly  300  years  after  it.  A  king 
wrote  bis  name  on  this  old  paper,  and  though 
he  had  written  his  name  on  many  other  pieces 
of  paper,  and  they  are  lost,  this  one  was  very 
carefully  kept  from  harm,  though  it  once  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  'ailor,  who  was  about  to  cut 
it  up  for  patterns,  and  at  another  time  it  was 
almost  destroyed  by  fire. 

Visitors  go  to  look  at  it  with  interest.  They 
find  it  a  shrivelled  piece  of  paper,  with  the 
king’s  name  and  the  great  seal  of  England  upon 
it ;  but  they  know  that  it  stands  for  English 
liberty,  and  means  that— as  the  poet  Thomson 
wrote  in  the  song  “  Rule  Britannia,” — ‘‘  Britons 
never  shall  be  slaves.”  It  is  called  the  ‘‘  Magna 
Charta,”  which  means  simply  the  “  Great  Pa¬ 
per.”  There  have  been  other  great  papers,  and 
other  papers  that  have  been  called  “  charters,” 
but  this  one  is  known  the  world  over  as  the 
‘‘  Great  Paper.” — Wide  Awake. 


AN  ELEPHANT  BAZAR. 

Although  many  of  our  young  readeis  no 
doubt  have  seen  or  heard  of  this  peculiar  struc¬ 
ture,  to  the  majority  it  will  be  a  novelty.  The 
Elephant  Building  is  situated  at  South  Atlantic 
City,  in  New  Jersey,  and  is  visited  daily  bv  large 
numbers  of  excursionists  and  those  who  live  on 
the  seashore.  As  you  look  from  the  window  of 
the  car  when  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
mammoth,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  object 
is  not  a  re^  live  animal  The  body  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  is  38  feet  long  and  88  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  the  head  is  ^  feet  long,  the  legs  are  22 
feet  long,  the  ears  are  17  feet  long  and  10  feet 
wide,  and  each  weighs  2,000  pounds ;  the  tail  is 
26  feet  long,  the  trunk  is  :36  feet  long,  the  tusks 
are  22  feet  long,  and  the  eyes  are  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  made  of  glass.  The  entrance 
to  this  curious  house  is  in  the  hind  leg.  After 
climbing  a  very  narrow  and  steep  staircase,  we 
come  to  the  only  room  of  any  importance  in  the 
elephant  Here  we  find  photographs  and  sou- 


We  missed  the  fine  trees  of 
the  more  fertile  regions,  and  our  native  friends 
hod  Ifttlfr  liking  for  the  wild,  rocky  country. 
The  well  of  sweet  water  from  which  our  sup- 
plieewere  drawn,  was  within  the  incloeure  of 
the  village  naoaqwe,  whose  white  minarets 
gleamed  out  against  the  sky,  and  many  times 
a  day  the  patient  water-ourier,  bending  be¬ 
neath  his  burden,  toiled  up  the  hill. 

Within  the  circle  of  vision  were  several  small 
stone  temples,  some  of  them  exceedingly  grace¬ 
ful  in  ^laiie.  A  new  one  not  far  from  the 
house  had  not  yet  received  its  presiding  divini¬ 
ty.  I  walked  out  to  this  temple  one  evening, 
and  climbing  to  the  platform  by  the  aid  ofthe 
rocks  scattered  about,  from  my  elevated  posi¬ 
tion  enjoyed  a  flne  prospect. 


little  wheel  and  big  wheel. 

Says  the  big  wagon  wheel 
To  the  little  wagon  wheel, 

“What  a  difference  between  us  I  see ! 

As  our  course  we  pursue. 

Can  a  small  thing  like  you 
E’er  keep  up  with  a  great  thing  like  me  ? 

Says  the  little  wagon  wheel 
To  the  big  wagon  wheel, 

“  You  are  larger,  I  own,  my  good  friend ; 
But  my  quickness  supplies 
What  is  wanting  In  niy  size. 

So  I  keep  in  the  front  lo  the  end !  ” 


are  scattered  about,  some  lying  upon  the 
ground,  none  now  to  do  them  reverence.  The 
superstitious  natives  regard  the  place  as  haunt¬ 
ed,  and  are  in  terror  if  found  in  its  vicinity 
after  nightfall. 

On  our  march  we  saw  herds  of  deer  bounding 
along,  and  heard  the  scream  of  wild  peacocks. 


venirs  of  the  monster  on  sale,  and  by  mounting 
a  platform  in  the  front  part  of  the  room,  and 


passing  through  a  small  door  to  a  little  space, 
we  find  by  climbing  on  a  convenient  beam  that 
we  can  look  out  to  sea  through  the  eye  of  the 
animal  The  plan  for  this  building  is  said  to 


One  day  when  Victor  Emanuel  was  hunting  in 
the  Alps,  he  met  a  little  barefooted  boy  carrj'ing 
his  shoes  in  his  hands.  The  King  of  Italy  ask- 


1 


money 


Church 
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KABMER*S  DEPABTMBNT. 

SAKTBT  EOKl. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  the  bearer  of  good  tidings, 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  black  clouds 
that  hung  portentous  over  the  early  harvest, 
have  all  cleared  sway.  After  an  uncommon 
wet  season,  we  have  had  over  two  weeks  of 
splendid  harvest  days — ^tbe  beet  weather  in  all 
the  year,  Just  when  we  needed  it  most  The 
mercury  went  up  to  94  on  two  days,  but  most 
of  the  time  here  in  Michigan  it  was  little  above 
80,  with  cool,  refreshing  breezes. 

TVe  have  an  impression  there  must  be  ten 
righteous  men  in  the  cities,  and  faithful  farm¬ 
ers  sitting  in  their  oottage  doors  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  communing  with  their  Creator,  when 
we  are  so  highly  favored  with  good  days  to  se¬ 
cure  a  rich  harvest  and  abundance  of  daily 
bread 

As  long  as  we  have  good  harvests,  and 
enough  of  honest  men  who  are  not  too  lazy  to 
work  in  the  harvest  fields,  no  one  need  get  ex¬ 
cited,  or  hurt  himself  shouting  about  who  is 
going  to  be  the  next  President — for  the  crops 
and  the  country  are  safe. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  so  many  are  crowding 
into  the  cities,  and  complaining  of  want,  and 
striking  for  higher  wages,  when  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  as  good  land  as  ever  lay  out¬ 
doors,  that  only  reqmre  honest,  careful  industry 
to  pn^uce  abundwee  for  man  and  beast. 

Threshers  have  begun  work,  and  find  the 
wheat  averages  nineteen  bushels  per  acre  so  far. 
The  grain  is  shrunken  some — very  likely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wet  season.  The  reapers  now  in 
use  require  a  good  deal  of  machinery  and  extra 
honse-power  to  elevate  the  wheat  up  to  the 
binder.  If  the  elevator  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  sheaves  bound  on  the  platform, 
it  would  be  an  improvement.  A  good  reaper, 
binding  on  the  platform,  weighing  about  1,000 
pounds,  and  selling  for  flOO  to  $150,  is  what  is 
needed. 

We  do  not  need  a  Higher  education  so  much 
as  a  higher  standard  of  nmrality;  the  educated 
men  verj  seldom  appear  on  the  harvest  field. 
If  they  would  help  we  workers  more,  and  tax 
Wem  lees,  farmers  and  their  wives  would  be 
able  to  give  We  rising  ^neration  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  in  industry  and  morality,  in  a  virtuous 
"’ral  home,  than  they  can  ever  receive  in  a 
jh  school.  We  should  cultivate  a  love  of 
ture,  and  exalt  plain  living,  simple  pleasures, 
d  manly,  upright,  self-sustaining  industry, 
aimers,  whether  in  humble  or  high  life,  never 
eed  to  cringe  for  office  or  beg  for  favors. 

One  of  our  rich  bankers  felt  so  much  interest 
securing  a  good  harvest  and  daily  bread  for 
nation,  that  be  went  in  the  field  and  did 
1  work  behind  the  reaper.  And  a  retired 
er  of  fourscore,  that  I  know  of,  was  young 
patriotic  enough  to  pitch  twenty  loads  of 
it  in  one  day,  just  to  help  a  friend  and  We 
T^tpmbn  wealth. 

We  would  raWer  give  two  dollars  towards 
building  a  monument  to  a  man  who  leads  on 
his  men  to  raise  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  than 
one  dollar  to  commemorate  a  warrior  who  leads 
on  bis  soldiers  to  kill  1,000  men  on  some  bloody 
battlefield.  Wiluah  liAMBiK. 

FATTEnVCl  CATTLE. 

The  American  Cultivator  gives  the  following 
lellent  directions  for  this  process  :  If  it  be  We 
11  of  We  year,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  the 
Btes  of  the  farm.  The  pumpkins,  squashes, 
all  potatoes,  turnips,  and  even  apples,  if  giv- 
n  in  small  quantities,  may  be  utilized  in  this 
way  to  good  ^vantage,  not  only  because  Wey 
ire  wastes  of  little  value  otherwise,  but  also  be¬ 
cause,  by  loosening  the  bowels  and  quickening 
We  secretions,  they  help  to  bring  the  cattle  into  a 
Wiifty  condition.  If  such  food  does  not  fatt^, 
it  is  the  best  preparati'  >n  for  a  course  of  fatten¬ 
ing  food.  A  single  week  of  such  food,  wiW  good 
hay,  will  mahe  ^  an<j£al  look  better  and  ban- 
B|E  buMHfMMtaiuglk  aot-hare  gained  « 

ound  in  weight.  The  giving  of  meal  should 
egia  from  the  first,  and  perhaps  a  good  rule 
./ould  be  to  use  about  thirty  pounds  of  hay, 
cfty  pounds  of  roCts,  and  five  quarts  or  ten 
oun^  of  meal  for  every  thousand  pounds  of 
live  weight.  The  proportion  of  the  amoimt  of 
food  requ're<l  to  the  live  weight  of  the  animal 
&  not  invariable,  as  the  coarse,  unthrifty,  paun¬ 
chy  ox  will  require  more  to  sustain  life  than 
such  an  one  as  described  above  would  require 
to  keep  it  fattening  rapidly. 

Here  the  eye  of  the  feeder  needs  to  be  train¬ 
ed  again,  and  it  needs  to  be  on  the  alert  to  de¬ 
tect  any  symptoms  of  being  overfed  or  of  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  take  more,  and  after  awhile  the  grain 
rati  ms  can  be  increased,  and  the  ration  of  bay 
iuced  accordingly,  the  object  in  view  all  We 

_ le  being  to  convert  as  much  hay  and  gruin 

into  beef  as  can  be  profitably  done.  To  Keep 
We  cattle  thriving,  it  is  important  Wat  Wey  be 
kept  oomfoi  table  and  quiet.  They  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  if  kept  in  Weir  stalls  most  of  We  time,  if 
Wey  have  good  beds,  and  the  stables  are  well 
ventilated  so  as  to  furnish  them  pure  air  and  at 
We  right  temperature — neiWer  too  warm  in 
Summer  n<  >r  too  cold  in  Winter,  though  they 
will  do  better  in  a  place  comfortably  cold.  The 
stables  should  never  be  cold  enough  to  allow 
We  manure  to  freeze  on  the  fioor  behind  them, 
or  water  freeze  in  front  of  them.  They  should 
have  pure  water  twice  a  day,  Wough  while  eat 
ng  We  roots  they  will  require  but  little,  and  it 
rill  be  better  to  feed  We  roots  before  offering 
he  water,  in  order  to  induce  Wem  to  get  along 
wiW  as  little  water  as  possible. 

Some  feeders  give  no  water  while  fattening 
roots  and  pumpkins,  but  this  seems  cruel, 
d  it  is  doubtful  it  We  animals  Wrive  as  well 
if  ailoweil  water.  It  is  not  well  to  give  salt 
bile  fattening,  unless  with  a  view  of  creating 
Wirst,  which  Wey  will  quench  by  eating  more 
lots,  or  it  may  sometimes  be  a<ldeid  to  We 
eal  if  Wey  appear  to  have  got  a  little  “off 
e4r  feed  ”  by  having  been  fed  too  liberally, 
at  when  tiiey  have  been  overfed,  the  best 
edy  is  a  total  wiWdrawing  of  We  grain  ra- 
I  for  one  or  two  meals,  and  perhaps  a  little 
ore  exercise  in  We  open  air. 

The  manner  of  feeding  is  of  equal  importance. 
Adopt  regular  hours  of  giving  food,  and  do  not 
vary  ft  om  Wem,  excepting  that  in  the  Fall  an  I 
Winter  We  morning  meal  may  be  ^ven  at  a 
later  hour,  and  We  evening  meal  eaiiier  as  We 
days  grow  shorter ;  while  as  the  days  grow 
'  longer,  We  hours  for  morning  and  evening  feed¬ 
ing  may  be  made  farther  from  the  noonday 
meal.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  disturbing 
fattening  animals  after  Wey  have  lain  down  at 
night  llie  practi«*e  of  “feeding  round”  the 
last  Wing  before  going  to  bed,  is  a  bad  one.  for 
if  We  cattle  have  had  a  reasonable  allowance 
at  We  usual  supper  hour,  Wey  do  not  need  to 
be  called  up  to  eat  again,  any  more  than  We 
farmer  himself  needs  It  afb’r  he  has  retired  for 
Weffiigbt  Going  to  We  bam  to  see  that  all  is 
*  ht  Were,  is  well  enough  if  We  cattle  are  used 
8U<di  visits,  and  do  not  associate  Wem  wiW 
e  idiw  of  being  called  up  to  eat,  or  being 
ven  up  for  any  oWer  purpose. 

jimiEE  SmEEl  OF  TEE  SPASEOWS. 

An  item  which  recently  appeared  in  The 
oumal  rriative  to  We  desire  of  Major  Lydeck- 
WaslUfigtoo.  D*  C.,  to  exterminate  We 
Ii  sparrows,  and  to  the  plan  suggested 
..^f.  ^iott  Coues  for  their  extermination, 
ts  from  a  correspondent  We  following : 

'  “  Many  OmidUn  people  two  or  three  years 
Bgo  took  fright  at  We  sparrows,  and  much  was 
^tten  for  and  against  Wose  little  birds.  The 

Bi  that  We  Natural  History  Society  of 
ad  some  sparrows  killed  and  We 
r  Weir  crops  analysed,  when  it' was 
;  Wey  destroyed  more  grubs  Wan 
•uit  They  are,  Werefore,  no  longer 
n. 

We  excitement  I  determined  to  test 
or  otherwise  of  sparrows.  I  bad 
i  for  Wem  and  so  placed  in  my  ve- 
;  I  and  my  family  could  watch  Weir 
I  fiom  morning  to  night.  I  found 
lonveyed  to  their  young  ones  innu- 
Iggling  grubs  ;  Wat  Wey  caught  and 
ed  grasshoppers'  Wat  were  too  laim 
OTB^  and  picked  up  broken  gndn 
eding-place  of  my  fowls.  The  spar¬ 


rows  have  neiWer  driven  away  nor  disturbeii 
the  song-birds,  which  they  were  accused  of  do¬ 
ing,  nor  have  they  robbed  me  of  the  fruit  in  my 
laige  garden,  which  has  never  been  in  better 
condition  or  quantity  than  Wis  year.  I  fed 
and  cared  for  them  in  England  as  I  do  here, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  their  habits  are  un¬ 
changed  by  climate.  Sparrows  are  good  friends 
to  mao  if  not  allowed  to  become  too  numerous. 

“  In  Wood’s  ‘  Natural  History  of  Birds,’  Rout- 
ledge  &  Co.,  London,  1862,  at  p.  476,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  ‘  In  every  case  where  the  sparrows 
have  been  extirpated  there  has  been  a  propor¬ 
tional  decrease  in  the  crops  from  the  ravages 
of  insects.  At  Maine,  for  example,  the  total 
destruction  of  We  sparrows  was  ordered  by  the 
Gkivemment,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in 
We  succeeding  year  even  the  green  trees  were 
killed  by  caterpillars,  and  a  similar  occurrence 
took  place  near  Auxerre.’  Try  the  experiment, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  Washington  and 
Boston  will  fare  no  better.  If  those  birds  were 
as  represented,  would  Wey  not  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  England  long  ago?  Farmers  pay 
high  rents,  yet  We  sparrows  survive  ;  they  are 
to  be  seen  everywhere.  Why  they  are  called 
‘Ei^lish  sparrows’  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know, 
seeing  that  Wey  are  to  be  found  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  and  beyond  Ik” — Boston  Journal. 


A  PLEA  FOR  FIHKS. 

All  pinks  are  beautiful,  from  We  old-fashion¬ 
ed  white  with  fringed  petals  to  the  choicest 
laced  fiowers  of  the  fiorist.  And  what  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fiowers  a  bed  of  two-year-old  plants 
will  produce.  It  is  true  in  We  case  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  fiowers,  we  must  propagate  every  year,  in 
order  to  secure  that  perfect  lacing  which  will 
enable  them  to  pass  muster.  Pinks  are  emi¬ 
nently  suited  for  town  planting ;  they  will  grow 
in  We  murkiest  atmosphere,  provided  some 
fresh  loam  is  worked  into  the  beds  just  before 
planting.  The  old  plants  may  be  retained  for 
planting  in  out-of-the-way  comers  for  cut  fiow¬ 
ers,  but  a  proportion  of  the  stock  should  be 
rai^d  annually  from  cuttings  or  pipings. 
Pinks  will  strike  almost  any  time  from  the 
middle  of  Jme  till  We  middle  of  August ;  but 
We  best  time  w  ’'e  the  cuttings  is  about  We 
beginning  of  July, «  ust  when  the  plants  are  in 
the  fell  fiush  of  their  beauty,  before  the  ex¬ 
haustion,  which  fiowering  produces,  has  set  in. 
Every  cutting  will  strike  in  a  close  frame,  in  a 
partially  shaded  position,  kept  moderately 
moist 

The  be  )t  time  to  plant  out  permanently  is  in 
OctoberJ  The  frost  may  lift  them  partially  up 
in  Wint^  but  a  little  care  and  attention  will 
soon  put  natters  right ;  and  the  Autumn- 
plant^  bei  %  attain  a  greater  and  better  devel¬ 
opment  Wail  when  the  planting  is  delayed  till 
Spring.  There  are  several  kinds  of  forcing 
pinks,  but  Were  is  none  more  useful  for  early 
work  than  We  old  white,  when  propagated 
early  and  grown  specially  for  the  work.  The 
cuttings  should  be  taken  from  plants  that  have 
been  forwarded  in  heat,  and  must  be  rooted  in 
a  gentle  hot-bed  and  be  planted  out  when  suf¬ 
ficiently  rooted  and  hardened,  and  be  lifted  and 
potted  early  in  September  carefully  with  good 
balls.  They  should  be  planted  in  loam,  as  that 
produces  stronger,  better  plants  that  will  lift 
with  good  masses  of  roots,  and  it  should  be  a 
part  of  the  system  of  culture  to  give  as  few  se¬ 
vere  checks  as  possible.  The  Anne  Boleyn 
pinks  may  be  treated  in  We  same  way,  and  >^11 
make  excellent  subjects  for  early  cutting. 
Both  this  and  the  white  may  be  grown  in  pots 
all  the  Summer,  the  pots  to  be  plunged  in  some 
open  situation.  But  those  plants  turned  out 
altogether  make  We  best  specimens,  all  things 
being  equally  favorable. 

All  pinks  see  1  freely,  and  there  is  no  other 
way  of  raising  new  varieties.  Therefore,  who¬ 
ever  grows  pinks  should  save  a  few  pods  of 
seeds  from  some  of  the  best  fiowers  marked 
for  the  purpose,  which  may  eiWer  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  or  be  kept  till  February  following. 
They  are  best  sown  in  pots,  and  pricked  off 
when  large  enough,  as  seed  sown  in  the  open 
border  have  more  difficulties  and  vicissitudes 
to  undergo  Wan  when  sown  in  pots  or  pans 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  can 
onaily  be  kept  da  aa.agMMeWe  etate  «a  te  maie- 
ture  and  temperature,  i  Of  oo.urse  a  proportion 
of  seedling  pinks  will  produce  single  flowers, 
but  even  these  are  pretty  for  bouquet  making. 
— Home  Magazine. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Hominy  Muffins. — Three  cups  of  cold  boiled 
hominy,  stir  in  three  cups  of  sour  milk,  add 
half  a  cup  of  melted  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  and  three 
eggs  (which  should  first  be  well  beaten),  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
lastly,  one  large  cupful  of  flour.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  those  depends  upon  thorough  beating 
and  quick  baking. 

Green  Pea.  Soup. — Boil  one  pint  of  green  peas 
in  water  with  6alt,  a  slice  of  onion,  a  sprig  oi 
parsley,  and  a  few  leaves  of  mint.  When  cook¬ 
ed  drain  off  the  water  and  pass  the  peas 
through  a  hair  sieve.  Dilute  the  pur^e  to  the 
proper  consistency  with  some  good  stock,  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  fat.  At  the  time  of  serving 
make  it  quite  hot,  put  a  piece  of  fresh  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut  into  it,  and  serve  with 
small  dice  of  bread  fried  in  butter.  Add  a  few 
drops  of  spinach  greening  if  the  color  is  not 
bright  enough. 

The  Best  Paste  for  scrap-books,  preserve 
jars,  etc.,  is  boiled  flour  paste,  made  with  a 
half-teaspoonful  of  weak  carbolic  acid  and  ten 
drops  of  oil  of  cloves  to  We  pint. 

Oatheae  Drink. — The  proportions  are  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  oatmeal  to  two  or  Wree 
quarts  of  water,  according  to  the  heat  of  We 
day  ;  it  should  be  wdl  boiled,  and  then  one 
ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  brown  sugar 
added.  If  thicker  Wan  liked,  add  more  water. 
Before  drinking  it,  shake  up  the  oatmeal  well 
Wruugh  We  liquid.  In  Summer  drink  this 
cold ;  in  Winter  hot  It  not  only  quenches 
thirst,  but  it  gives  more  strengW  and  endur¬ 
ance  than  any  oWer  dtink.  If  it  cannot  be 
boiled,  take  a  little  oatmeal  mixed  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  sugar ;  but  this  is  not  so  good. 

Wasbino  ’Veoetables. — Housekeepers  make 
a  great  mistake  when  they  allow  their  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  be  washed  at  all  until  just  ready  to  be 
put  on  to  cook.  Many  leave  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  to  stand  coveied  with  cold  water  fora 
long  time  after  washing,  and  by  so  doing  lose 
a  laige  portion  of  the  natural  sweetness  and 
flavor.  Many  groceis  Wink  Wey  cannot  sell 
their  vegetables  unless  they  wash  from  them 
the  earth  Wat  is  cn  them  when  dug  up,  or  they 
insist  on  the  farmer’s  washing  them  before 
Wey  will  buy.  To  make  them  look  fresh  and 
handsome  they  sacrifioe  a  large  portion  of  the 
best  part  of  the  root.  If  farmers  should  wash 
their  potatoes,  carrots,  &c.,  after  digging  Wem, 
before  putting  Wtm  into  We  cellar,  they  would 
be  spoiled  in  a  menth.  The  earth  about  Wem 
is  absorbent,  and  a  preservative  of  the  less  vol¬ 
atile  elements  of  We  root,  which  evaporate 
quiskly  after  being  washed.  How  often  dty 
people  speak  of  We  excellent  flavor  of  the  veg¬ 
etables  they  sometimes  eat  in  country  homes, 
and  often  wonder  why  they  cannot  be  cocked 
to  taste  as  well  in- We  city.  It  is  not  because 
We  farmer’s  wife  understands  We  art  of  cook¬ 
ing  vegetables  any  better  than  the  city  dame, 
but  because  she  leaves  We  v^^tables  in  the 
earth  that  covers  them  until  she  neeils  to  put 
them  on  to  cook.  Housekeepers  only  can  cure 
this  evil.  The  moment  the  grocer  finds  that  he 
loses  his  time  and  labor  when  he  washes  his 
vegetables,  just  for  We  fancy  looks  of  We 
thing,  and  that  We  housekeepers  are  becom¬ 
ing  sensible  and  will  not  buy  them  in  Weir 
fancy  dress,  but  in  Weir  natural  covering.  Wen 
city  folks  can  have  as  nice  vegetables  on  Weir 
tables  as  the  farmer  is  favored  with  ;  certainly 
Wey  can  do  so  after  We  season  is  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  to  gaWer  vegetables  fresh  every  day. 

Money  Saved. — A  great  deal  of  money  may 
be  saved  in  a  year  by  taking  care  of  Wings  ; 
by  not  letting  We  tea-kettle  boil  dry,  and  by 
t^ng  Wought  about  all  things.  For  instance, 
when  you  buy  a  broom,  instead  of  leaving  it 
standing  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen,  and  so 
making  it  one-sided,  bore  a  hole  in  We  handle, 
tie  a  stout  cord  in  it,  and  hang  it  up  when  you 
are  through  using  it,  or  screw  a  staple  in  We 
top  of  We  handle  to  hang  it  up  by ;  the  broom 
will  last  twice  as  lung. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Bathers’  Cramp. — Some  recent  baWing  fatel- 
ities  have  again  drawn  attention  to  the  subject 
of  bathers’  cramp.  If  We  nature  and  causes  of 
this  dangerous  affection  were  more  generally 
known,  it  is  probable  Wat  many  deaths  from 
drowning  in  the  bathing  season  might  be  pre¬ 
vented.  Cramp  is  a  painful  and  tonic  muscu¬ 
lar  spasm.  It  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  but  it  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  in  its  milder  forms  it  is 
limited  to  a  single  muscle.  Pain  is  severe,  and 
We  contracted  muscles  are  hard  and  exquisite¬ 
ly  tender.  In  a  few  minutes  the  spasm  and 
pain  cease,  leaving  a  local  sensation  of  fatigue 
and  soreness.  'When  cramp  affects  only  one 
extremity,  no  swimmer  or  bather,  endowed  with 
average  presence  of  mind,  need  drown ;  but 
when  crump  seizes  the  whole  of  the  voluntary 
muscular  system,  as  it  probably  does  in  the 
worst  cases,  nothing,  in  the  absence  of  prompt 
and  efficient  extraneous  assistance,  can  save 
We  individual  from  drowning.  Although  the 
intimate  nature  of  muscular  cramps  and  the 
precise  mode  in  which  they  are  established  are 
still  unknown,  experience  has  furnished  us  with 
sufficient  data  on  the  subject  to  enable  us  to 
recognize  We  chief  conditions  of  Weir  causa¬ 
tion.  These  conditions  are  a  peculiar  insus¬ 
ceptibility  or  idiosyncracy  ;  the  shock  of  oold 
applied  to  the  general  surface  of  We  body ;  pro¬ 
longed  muscular  exertion,  and  forcible  and  sud¬ 
den  muscular  exertion,  especially  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  We  extension  of  We  extremities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  a  liability  to  mus¬ 
cular  cramp  being  an  individual  peculiarity. 
The  disorder  is  especially  apt  to  arise  in  per¬ 
sons  of  irritable  temperament  While  cramp 
has  been  met  with  in  all  ages,  sexes,  tempera¬ 
ments  and  climates,  it  has  been  observed  that 
it  occurs  far  more  frequently  in  warm  climates 
than  in  cold,  and  chiefly  in  the  hottest  of  warm 
climates,  and  that  persons  of  middle  age  suffer 
most  from  We  affection,  and  men  more  so  than 
women,  and  the  robust  and  vig«  irons  more  so 
Wan  We  weakly.  Neither  can  Were  be  any 
doubt  that  We  shock  of  cold  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  especially  when  We  body 
is  imduly  heated,  is  the  commonest  determin¬ 
ing  cause  of  the  worst  and  most  extensive 
forms  of  bathers’ oramp.  On  this  fact  is  found¬ 
ed  the  common  prejudice  against  bathing  when 
the  body  is  much  heated.  Many  fatal  cases 
have  illustrated  this  point.  Only  a  few  days 
ago,  a  robust  soldier,  who  was  an  expert  swim¬ 
mer,  rowed  in  a  boat  upon  a  sultry  evening  to 
a  deep  pool ;  here,  with  his  body  glowing  from 
muscular  exertion,  he  plunged  into  the  water 
with  the  intention  of  taking  a  refreshing  bath, 
when  he  was  immediately  seized  with  general 
muscular  cramp,  so  tliat  the  poor  fellow  was  at 
once  drowned.  That  mere  prolongation  of 
muscular  exertion,  as  in  continued  swimming, 
and  tlmt  forcible  and  sudden  exertion,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  extension  of  We  extremities,  as  in 
swimming,  wiW  very  vigorous  and  rapid 
strokes,  are,  respectively,  efficient  and  fre¬ 
quent  deternuning  causes  of  cramp,  are  familiar 
experiences  to  every  swimmer.  These  muscular 
conditions,  however,  usually  give  rise  only  to 
the  slighter  and  more  localized  forms  of  cramp. 
Serious  cramp  is  a  peril  which  menaces  most 
>ersons  with  highly  developed  muscles.  Its 
most  powerful  and  most  avoidable  cause  is  the 
sudden  immersion  of  the  body,  when  its  sur¬ 
face  is  highly  heated,  in  water  of  a  relatively 
low  temperature. — British  Medical  Journal. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Fireproof  Upholstery. — Now  Wat  asbestos 
is  obtained  so  abundantly,  and  the  possibility 
of  weaving  it  into  fireproof  fabrics  is  solved, 
why  should  not  all  the  upholstery  of  our  libra¬ 
ries,  picture  galleries,  museums,  and  other  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  unreplaceable  treasures  be  made 
of  this  material?  Such  a  furnishing  might 
have  saved  We  Shakespeare  Library,  especial¬ 
ly  if  the  book  shelves  had  been  made  of  an  as¬ 
bestos  papier  mache,  the  production  of  which 
is  fairly  within  We  range  of  Birmingham  in¬ 
genuity  ^(^Qptorj^rise. 

Bees  Febtilizino  Clover. — A  very  interest¬ 
ing  experiment  is  given  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal  in 
his  report  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Farm  for  1881-2.  Two  fine  bunches  of  clover, 
apparently  alike  in  thrift  and  size,  were,  cover¬ 
ed  with  mosquito  netting.  'When  the  plants 
were  in  blossom  bumble  bees  were  introduced 
under  one  netting  and  seen  to  work,  the  other 
being  left  unvisited.  July  21  ripe  heads  were 
selected  from  each  plant,  and  the  seeds  care¬ 
fully  counted.  The  fifty  heads  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  bees  were  excluded  yielded 
twenty-five  seeds,  forty  yielding  none  at  all. 
The  fifty  heads  visited  by  bees,  on  which  they 
were  seen  to  work,  yielded  ninety-four  seeds, 
twenty-five  yielding  none  at  all. 

Observations  of  “Heat”  Liohtnino. — Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  has  made  observations  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  which  show  that  the  silent  flashes  call¬ 
ed  “  heat  lightning  ”  are  not,  as  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  harmless,  but  indicate  thunderstorms 
which  may  not  be  twenty  miles  away.  Tyoflall 
occupied  a  statitm  upon  the  Bel  Alp,  which  is 
connected  by  telegraph  with  Monte  Generoso, 
fifty  miles  away.  “  Frequently,”  says  Pi'uf. 
Tyndall  in  Nature.  “  when  the  wetterleuctiten 
(reported  to  be  lightning  without  Wunder),  as 
seen  from  We  Bel  Alp,  was  in  full  play,  I  have 
telegraphed  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Monte 
Generoso  Hotel,  and  learned  in  every  instance 
that  our  silent  lightning  coexisted  in  time  with 
a  thunderstorm  more  or  less  ‘  tenific  ’  in  Upper 
Italy.  Persons  observing  these  silent  flashes, 
to  be  repeated  wiW  increasing  vividness,  may 
take  them  as  evidence  of  a  storm  coming  in 
their  direction,  and  possibly  no  more  than  an 
hour  away.” 

Split  Stones  in  the  Desert. — Those  parts  of 
the  desert  of  Sahara  called  the  Hamadas — 
which  are  also  among  the  most  desolate  tracts 
of  the  region— are  strewed  with  silicious  peb¬ 
bles  which  are  all  brokes  up,  presenting  sharp 
edges,  as  if  they  had  just  b  en  split  with  a 
hammer.  Sometimes  fragments  of  these  peb¬ 
bles  could  be  found  lying  together,  with  their 
fractured  sides  facing  each  other,  and  fitting 
perfectly  when  brought  close  together.  The 
phenomenon  hats  baffled  explanation  for  a  long 
time.  M.  J.  Brun  has  recently  communicated 
to  We  Scientific  Society  of  Geneva  his  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  We  result  of  a  curious  combination 
of  chemical  and  mechanical  actions.  He  found 
by  analysis  that  the  sand  of  the  desert  was 
composed  of  quartz,  gyjisum,  and  marl,  wiW 
traces  of  salt  The  quartz  grains  act  under  the 
influence  of  the  solar  rays  as  burning  lenses 
upon  We  gypsum,  and  render  it  anhydrous. 
The  sand  and  fine  anhydrous  gypsum  dust  are 
driven  about  by  the  winds  and  cover  all  the 
stones  ;  the  dust  penetrates  the  little  cracks  in 
We  stones,  when  it  is  wet  by  the  dews  and 
swells.  With  continuous  accessions  of  gypsum 
and  repeated  heavy  dews,  the  accumulation  of 
plaster  goes  on  increasing,  the  cracks  are  en¬ 
larged,  and  in  time  We  stone  is  Split. 

A  Fine  Set  of  Chimes.— The  splendid  set  of 
chimes  which  recently  arrived  from  Europe 
for  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Nine- 
teenW  and  Walnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  put  in  position  in  the  bell-tower  of  Wat 
edifice,  and  will  be  in  complete  order  when  the 
church  reopens  its  doors  in  We  coming  Fall. 
The  chimes  are  the  finest  ever  cast  for  this 
country,  and  were  presented  to  the  church  by 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Temple.  The  set  consists  of 
twenty- five  bells  in  all — one  laige  tolling  bell 
and  twenty-four  smaller  once — l  anging  {q  8i2e 
from  five  feet  in  height  and  8,000  pounds  in 
weight  down  to  the  smallest  of  the  set,  which 
stands  eighteen  inches  high  and  weighs  about 
100  poun^  They  are  of  light  bronze,  and  all 
but  the  smallest  one  bear  iniKriptions  in  raised 
letters.  The  legend  on  the  five  largest  is  as 
follows :  “  Presented  to  We  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Philadelphia,  by  Joseph  E.  Temple,  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  Martha  Ann  Kirtley.  Born 
in  England  May  11.  1821.  Died  in,  Philadel¬ 
phia  December  7,  1864.”  Under  tms  are  We 
words  “Cast  by  Sevetin  Van  Aerschoat,  Lou 
vain,  Belgium.  1882.”  On  the  other  side  are 
raised  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple.  The 
twenty  smaller  bells  express  We  same  ideas  in 
a  condensed  form.  The  chimes  hang  in  the 
tower  at  an  elevation  of  about  100  feet  above 
We  street,  and  will  be  operated  by  means  of  a 
large  keyboard.  They  have  been  hung  under 


We  superintendence  of  a  skilled  workman  from 
Van  Aerschoat’s,  who  came  to  this  country  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose. 

Tahino  a  Wolf. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  France,  at  which 
We  supi>osed  descent  of  the  dog  from  the  wolf 
was  discussed,  M.  Harbourdin  said  that  he  had 
brought  up  a  wolf  that  was  as  gentle  as  a 
lamb.  It  was  also  remarkably  intelligent,  and 
could  open  the  doors  by  turning  the  bandies. 
When  it  heard  a  clock  strike  it  would  stand  on 
its  hind  legs  and  move  the  hands  round  with  | 
its  paws.  It  was  fond  of  perfumes,  and  lived 
on  We  best  of  terms  with  poultry  and  other  an¬ 
imals,  but  had  a  great  aversion  to  cats.  M.  de 
Mortillet,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  he  had 
been  endeavoring  in  vain  to  tame  wolves.  He 
found  them  gentle  enough  so  long  as  they  were 
young,  but  they  became  savage  at  the  adult  age. 

Do  you  wish  a  beautiful  complexion  ?  Then 
use  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  cleanses  and  purifies 
the  blood,  and  thereby  removes  blotches  and  pim¬ 
ples  from  the  skin,  making  it  smooth  and  clear, 
and  giving  it  a  bright  and  healthy  appearance. 
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Cliolerall 


CHOLERA  MORBUS 
CHOLERA  INFANTUM 


I  ASIATIC  CHOLERA  | 

ALL  CHOLERA  DISEASES 
YIELD  TO  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 

EerrjIamFaiaEer 

j  The  Great  Remedy  for  every  kind 
I  of  BOWEL  DISORDER. 


Captain  Ira  B.  Fo*s,  of  Goidsborough, 
Maine,  says  :  **  One  of  my  sailor*  was  attack¬ 
ed  severely  with  cholera  morbus.  We  ad¬ 
ministered  Pain  Killer,  and  saved  him." 

J.  W.  Simonds,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,»ays :  "  In 
cases  of  cholera  morbus  and  sudden  attacks 
of  summer  complaints,  I  have  never  found  it 
to  &il." 


ALL  THE  DRUGGISTS  SELL  IT.' 


7  PER  CENT.  NET. 

a  the  Building*.  Interest  semi-annual.  Nothing 
m  ever  been  loeL  SSth  year  of  reeldenoe  and  9th  in 
the  business.  We  advance  Interest  and  costs,  and 
S  oollect  in  ease  of  foreclosure,  without  expense  to  the 
tK  lender.  Best  of  references.  Bend  for  particulars  If 
you  have  money  to  loan.  D.  S.  R.  JOHNSTON  At  SON, 
Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans.  Br.  Padx.,  MntN. 
[Hease  mention  this  paper.] 


Enormous  Saving  to  Schools 
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best  of  books  at  le*.  than  7  oaoH  eaoh.  First  ttfty-two  reprints  of  the  best  books  written.  Selectten* 
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even  rolled,  wltbont  injury,  making  them  almost  indestrocUble.  Every  book  tboroo^ly  sound  and 
evangelical,  bat  nothing  sectarian  or  partisan.  Each  book  numberod  and  containing  descriptive  eaia- 
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*  PRICES.— ruBtpalfl,  10  or  more.  7Xcts  esch;  30  or  more.  TXet*.  ooch;  to  or  more,  7ctr.  each; 
100 or  more,!  jt^cts.  each;  200  or  more,  6>icts  each  Sninple  book  and  envelope,  lOcta.  Descriptive 
catalogue  free.  Address,  DAVID  C.  COOK,  4A  Adams  St.,  CIxIcbko. 
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worth  $107.76 
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ORr>lCR  NOW. 

This  beautiful  PIANO  CP- 
KI.tillT  Cabinet  or  Parlor  Organ 
contains  Five  Octaves.  Handsome 
solid  mark  Walnut  Case.  Treble 


Holid  Black  Walnut  Caae.  Treble 
i^rtflrht  Bellowa.  Steel  springra, 

Handles  Jtollerx  for  movlnff.  Music 
Pockety  Two  Knee  Sw'ellSy^aldes 
Grand  OrEan  Knee  SweU.  ti  Stops: 

I  bub-Bnaat  E  IMave  Cenplcr; 

I  Clarabclliu  4  Manual  Forte  ^lo: 

I  bourdoni^  baxaphonei  7  Viol  dl 
Qamba;  S  Diapason;  9  Viola  Dolce; 

10  Grand  Exprewdonc;  It  French 
Hem;  18  Harp  .fiolian;  13  Vox  Hu* 
mana;  14  Echo;  15  Dulclanat  IS  Clar¬ 
ionet;  17  Vo!x  L^Icste:  18  Vfolina;  19 
Vox  Jubilante;  80  lMe«olo$  81  Or¬ 
chestral  Forte:  83  Grand  OrNnn; 

^Automatic  Valre  Stop.  Seven 
full  sets  Golden  Tonpue  ReedY.  as 
follows  Charun#  baxs- 

phone;  Sd.  Famous  Frenok  llorai 
My  Beautiful  IMceolo;  4thy 
ante  Vlollnn;  6th,  Powerful 

Sweet  VoU  Celeate; 

Awdsta  8*™"™*®®**  Style,  he.  8tM>-  Olmeuiono^BeigU,  73  ins.  DqAh.  tl  is*  i:«Dgtb,«tai. 

Order  now.  Nothing  saved  by  corretpondence.  What  I  desire  Is  to  sell  yon  an  organ— tke  Instmment  speaks  for 
luelf.  It  tinga  Its  own  praiaca.  Every  organ  sold  aella  others  in  the  same  community.  If  yea  are  aaabJe  im 
this  great  nlTcr,  plettoe  write  me  year  reaaoaa  why.  1  want  to  hear  from  rod  anyway. 

Ur  When  you  order  be  very  Particular  to  give  name,  post-offlee,  county.  State,  freight  station  and  on  what  Talk 


One  special  feature  of  Ridge’s  Food,  in  contradistinction 
to  others.  Is  Its  neutral  action  upon  the  bowels.  For  this 
reason.  It  Is  specially  adapted  to  those  seasons  when  bowel 
trouMes  ore  so  frequent.  Remember  Ridge’s  food  is  on 
old  Aid  tHed  preparation,  having  been  In  use  for  thirty 
)M|SUa4BiglAnd  and  Amerioo.  it  is  a  porfooUg  sato  Mkd 
DoiASWAiadlot  for  all  conditions. 


nrument  introduced  without  delay,  and  all  orders  must  poaltlvely  be  given  wttbln  time  spedned  to  securo  tm.  mvat 
alter, all  who  order  within  seven  day*  from  date  of  tlds  sewspaper  remember  a  further  deductloa  of  gXMsgima 

the  Msaufoeturer,  i  DANIEL  F.  BEAI^Yx  Washington,  New  Jersey. 

TOoBWHs 

EACH  NiaHT  FROM  ONE  TO  TWELVE  WEEKS,  may  be  re.tored  to  sound  health,  it  lueb  a  tbisg  Ts  pessfble. 
Foreurin*  Female  Complaints  thet*  Pills  bare  no  equal.  Physiciantnse  them  in  their  pmetiee.  Sold  every  when,  it 
eent  by  mnll  for  »  cento  In  stnmpe.  Send  for  pempblet.  |,  8.  JOHNSON  St  CO..  BOBton.  Magg. _ 


DR.  SCHENCK'S 

Mandrake  Pills, 

The  Great  Vegetable  Substitute  for 
Mercury. 

They  do  not  produce  sicknees  at  the  stomach,  naneea 
or  ^ping.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  so  mild  and 
ogieeable  in  their  action  that  a  person  suffering  with 
eiok  headache,  sour  stomach,  or  pain  in  tlie  bowele,  is 
speedily  relieved  of  theeedistreseingeymptome.  They 
act  directly  on  the  liver,  the  organ  whii  h,  when  in  a 
healthy  condiUuo,  purifies  the  blood  lor  the  whole 
body. 

They  are  a  perfect  preparation  of  that  great  and 
welldtnown  remedy.  Mandrake  or  I’odoiihylin,  n rem¬ 
edy  that  has  dispUo-d  the  uen  of  mercury,  ns  well  as 
many  other  poisonous  drugs,  In  the  practice  of  evety 
intelligent  ph.VHirian. 

Prof.  John  King,  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Cin- 
cinniitl,  snys:  *■  In  C<insti|iUliim  it  act*  upon  the 
I-  'wels  witliunt  diepoeing  them  to  subsequent  oustive- 
ness.  In  Chronic  Liver  Com|iIaint  there  is  not  its 
eqiml  in  the  whole  range  of  medlelne«,’b-lng  vwitly 
mure  useful  than  msrenrial  agents,  arousing  the  liver 
to  healthy  action,  increasi  ng  the  flow  of  bile,  au3  keep¬ 
ing  lip  thoee  actions  longer  than  any  other  agent  w  ith 
which  we  are  ocquaintuiL’’  (See  American  Dispen¬ 
satory,  page  7211.) 

la  all  ease*  of  Liver  Complaint  or  Dyspepsia,  when 
there  is  great  weakness  or  debility  Dr.  bchenok’S 
fiBaweed  Tonio  should  he  used  in  cunnection  w  ith 
thcLie  Pills. 

DR.  SCHENCK’S  MEDICINES: 
MANDRAKE  PILLS, 

SEAWEED  TONIC, 

096  PULMONIC  SYRUP 

Art  sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  fnll  directions  for  their 
ii-e  sio  printed  on  llie  wnippcrs  of  every  package, 
l>r.  (ichcnck’s  book  on  Consumption,  Uver  Complaint 
t  il  Dysneiwin,  in  English  nr  0<*rmnii,  is  sent  free, 
/odre-s  I»r.  J  U.  Mienrlf  A  Pon,  Philodelnhis.  Po. 


D.  S.  MaUl  Stsssmslxtps. 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  tor 

CUSGOW  (la  LOMIOKEBRT. 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Fasaage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $10. 
Steerage,  Outward  $28.  PrepsUd  $21. 

UTQIPOOL  AHD  QUEEISTOWI  8EBTICE. 

From  Pier  No.  41,  North  River,  New  York. 

FCRNESSIA  Sails . June  30,  August  4. 

BEI/3RATIA  **  . June  16,  July  21,  August  26. 

CITY  OF  ROME  “  ....  JuneO,  July  14,  August  18. 
Cabin  pasaage  $60  to  $126,  according  to  accommodations. 

Second  Cabin  and  Steerage  as  above. 

Anchor  Line  DrsJte  issued  at  loweet  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Pasaage,  Oabln  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  kc,,  apply  to 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS.  New  York. 

59  Carmine  St,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH 
I  ^  g  Furniture. 

.eg— m  PULPITS,  FONTS, 

j  TABLEITS,  &c.,  Ac. 

MiMfUl  STAINED  6LASS  willows  ii  lew  disigit. 

Band  tor  hand  book  by  mall. 

TIE  mt  iflEElT  BEU.  FODIIIItl. 

ClintoD  H.  Meneely  Bell  Company, 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

Maaafaoture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Orsatsst  Bxperlenoe.  Largeat  Trade.  Special  attentien  I 
glTWt  to  OMweM  Balls.  Illustrated  Oatalogu*  mailed  fra*. 

MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorsbiv  known  to  the  pnhilc  sfner 
Church.  Chapsl, School.  Fire  Alarm 
sod  other  bells*  also Cbiines  and  Peal*. 

HftsMiyfcCo.,  WsstTroy,M.Y. ' 


COLEMAN,  ANTHONY  &  00. 

NnmryineD,  |j«neva,  N.  Y. 

(Successors  to  Herrell  &  Coleman), 

OFFER  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  GRAPEVINES. 

Having  rebuilt  their  Oreenhousoe,  Introduced  the  White 
SprlD  Water  and  the  new  Catchpole  Steam-Eeatlhg  Appa 
ratus,  they  are  prepared  to  propagate  a  larger  and  better 
stook  of  Tlnee,  kc.,  tban  ever  before. 

Strong  vines  of  Don  Juan,  Jeffebson,  Focklington, 

PRENTISS,  LADY  WASHINGTON,  MOORE’S  EARLY,  and  YEB- 
OENNE8,  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1  each.  Catalogues  lOo. 
WM.  H.  OOLEMAN.  H.  ANTHONY. 

|A  Beautiful  Lawn 

Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixtaie  composed  of  Miocted  gr***«*  identical 
with  those  used  in  forming  the  lawne  of  New 
York’!  famous  park.  OlM  quart  of  this  seed  wlH 
sow  an  are*  of  30x16ft.,  equaling  300  eq.  ft.,  or 
for  an  acre  4  bushaU  are  requirM.  InRtrucUoM 
lor  sowing  and  after  treatment  «ent  gretl*  with  M 
orders.  Price,  teota.  per  qL  (tf  by  maU,  odd  B 

“Everything forth*  Carden" 

mailed  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  ft  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Yoriu 


Ginger;  Buchu  Man- 
drahei^  many  of  tb* 
best  medicine*  known 
are  coinbined  in  Par¬ 
ker’s  Ginger  Tonic,  in¬ 
to  a  medicine  of  such 
varied  powers,  as  to 
make  it  the  greatest 
Blood  Puri6er  and  the 

ItstNnltbftStnaitb 

Bestorer  Ever  Used 
_  It  cures  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  drscates  of  the 
Stomach,  I  towels.  Liver 
Kidney*  ft  Lungs,  ft  is 
entirely  diflerent  from 
Bitters,  Ginm  Essen¬ 
ces  ft  other  Ton^  as 
it  never  intoxicates. 
Hiscox  ft  Co.,  N.  Y. 
srt*  savior  bevlng  $1  >ta>. 


I  £.  Howard  &  Co.’8 

TOWKR  CLOCKS 

have  been  tested  tbr  Forty  year*.  Wsrratnted  1b 
every  respect.  Send  fbr  elreolor. 

Thft  Z.  SowarA  ^ateh  and  Clock  Oo., 

89  MAIDEN  LlANE,  Ud  TREMONT  8T., 

NSW  YORK.  BOSTON. 

~~MASllU^AMLl 

ORGANSrl 

Also.eearsdrrtag  fiuUilt,  ebeop  rat.  F*rcat6b,eaay 
payaaenta,  or  rented.  ILblJeTRATED  CATA- 
■.OdlTEtt,  of  100  Styles,  with  net  prices,  sent  free. 
The  MABON  AND  HAMLIN  Organ  and  PloaoCo., 

IM  Tremont  St.,  Boston ;  46  E.  14th  St.  (L'uion  Square), 
New  York:  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

THE  PNEUMATIC 

TXUVS  SRZZaS. 

Retain  tbe  natural  fruit  and  yegetable 
flavor.  Tbe  moat  rapid  evaporation,  with 
lesMt  fuel.  Made  in  ALL  SIZES,  for  farm 
or  factory  use. 

We  alao  manufacture  the  beet  Evaporat¬ 
ors  for  making 

APPI.B  dSLI.T 

from  Cider,  without  aug  ir  or  any  foreig 
aubetanoe.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circula 
and  Teetlmoniais. 

VernoRt  Firn  Machine  Co.. 

Bellows  Balls,  Vt. 


!C0LDHANOLE°lA"o^lR0fJ 


PAMR-S 
HAIR  BALSAM. 

Tkft  BMtpCkMMl  404  awHl 
xoBomkol  kalriiYMlBf.  Nyy- 
«r  iibiU  to  rostoro  tbo  yootbVol 

oolero^  tO(r«V  Holr. 

lOw.  A  il  lUoft  oi  drnsftfttfte  L 


R.  CAMPBELL, 

Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  64  Fourth  Ayenno,  N.  Y. 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House), 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF 

BEST  GOODS 


Tadvantages 


DO  NOT  BURN  THE  HAND, 
DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE, 
DOUBLE  POINTED,  IRON  BOTH  WAYS* 
BEST  M  USE  AND  OHEAPe 
THREE  IRONS,  ONE  HANDLE  AND  A 
STAND  TO  A  SET. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

Hardware  Trade 


F 


XHCE3  WESXEKW 

WARM  MORTBAaE  CO. 

^  Xmwr*»e*,KM.  .Lfleretulove^M 
^  heat  securities  In  tbe  market  BIBBT 
M  Moade*^  DOABS  nxet 
■  JUrmt.  Tnten,*  sod  p^Uicipai  puM  onday c( 
V  maturity  in  New  Toit.  Funds  proaipOy 
Ptaead.  liirf*  expcilafioe.  Noloascs.  Md 
foe  circniar,  rtferenoet  and  *an»6>le  foraw. 

F.M.Faaaiaa, Pwa.;  J. T.  Waami. Vim 
Pic*.:  L.  H.  nmaun.  flsc.:  Cius.  W 
fliiii. TMagt  N.  r. Bam. IvdiMt. 


Imdlca  aad  OeatleiaeB’s  Child  aad  811wer-Koaated 

Ridiig  and  Driving  Whips,  Lap*R«bes,  English 
Riding  Siddles  and  Bridlis,  Spirs, 

And  a  Complete  Assortment  of  all  tbe  Artldea  need  In 
OenUemen'a  Stables. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

KAPID  ACCUMVLATieWi 

Oan  Bsadle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  EN61ISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONOS. 

For  Circular  address  tbe 

Ceitral  Uliiw  Fluicial  Igeney,  JacksnivUle,  DUiois. 


tno% 

fTMHfflU*] 


Vi  AHRII 


eMH*  taho  aaiiiiaeMaalf*  r«<M, 
a  HMiM  •fTarmdwaiitaad 
Hive  Cara,  ft  Maam  Triiftairt 
dH^  far  caaaalfallaa  by  aaH.  Va^ 
MaTraaUteFra*.  CariMealasIraaiftM- 


XUM 
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Of  new  railroad  there  has  been  built  2,793  mil^ 
thus  far  this  year,  against  6,667  miles  reported  at 
the  corresponding  time  in  1882,  3,116  miles  In 
1881,  2,631  miles  in  1880, 1,273  miles  In  1879,  947 
miles  in  1878,  845  miles  in  1877,  1,146  miles  in 
1876,  694  miles  in  1875,  913  miles  in  1874,  1,966 
miles  in  1873,  and  3,372  miles  in  1872. 

The  Prohibition  canvass  in  Ohio  is  expected  to 
carry  from  6,000  to  20,000  votes,  while  the  vote  for 
the  prohibitory  amendment  Is  variously  estimated 
at  from  150,000  to  350,000  votes.  Mrs.  Wood- 
bridge,  president  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union,  says:  “We  now  have  more  than 
twenty  speakers  in  the  State,  and  there  are  more 
demands  for  them  than  they  can  answer.’’ 

Two  severe  fires  have  occurred  lately.  On  the 
11th,  almost  the  entire  business  part  of  the  quaint, 
sleepy  little  town  of  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.,  was 
swept  away  by  fire.  It  enjoyed  considerable  pop¬ 
ularity  as  a  Summer  resort,  but  it  will  probably 
never  recover  from  the  crushing  blow.  The  lods 
is  put  down  at  $200,000,  with  next  to  no  insurance. 

At  Chicago,  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  fire  broke 
out  in  the  works  of  the  United  States  Bolling 
Stock  Company,  destroying  the  five  shops  operat¬ 
ed  by  the  company,  and  their  contents.  The 
works  were  located  on  Blue  Island  avenue,  be¬ 
tween  Bobey  street  and  Hoyne  avenue.  The  loss 
Is  placed  at  $500,000. 

Ehfplorations  of  a  recent  discovery  at  the  j»se 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  opening  at  low  water 
on  the  edge  of  the  Tennessee  river,  three  miles 
from  Chattanooga,  has  developed  a  wonderful 
cave  of  unknown  depths.  At  the  extreme  point  of 
exploration  a  very  large  lake  was  encountered, 
into  which  a  fall  150  feet  high  poured  its  waters 
with  a  noise  like  thunder.  Many  other  interest¬ 
ing  phenomena  were  also  discovered. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  celebrated  on 
Monday,  13th.  A  salute  of  100  guns  was  fired  at 
sunrise.  The  city  was  decked  with  bunting.  The 
ceremonies  took  place  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
presence  of  the  Governor  and  State  officials.  A 
marble  bust  of  Bobert  S.  Hayno  was  unveiled,  and 
the  Mayor  presented  to  the  city  a  marble  bust  of 
heroic  size  of  the  late  James  L.  Petigrue,  who  did 
much  to  Improve  the  city.  There  was  a  display 
of  fireworks  at  night. 

A  cyclone  swept  through  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Wednesday,  Aug.  15.  East  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  Georgia,  and  the  Alabama  and  Great  South¬ 
ern  depots,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  other 
buildings,  were  unroofed.  Several  were  blown 
down.  Flying  timbers  seriously  Injured  J.  H. 
Jennings.  There  were  several  other  casualties. 
There  was  a  heavy  hail  storm  at  the  time.  Horses 
ran  away  in  all  directions.  One  was  killed  and 
many  injured.  Only  one  telegraph  wire  out  of 
the  city  is  intact. 

Some  of  our  cities  are  pushing  forward  in  growth. 
For  example,  Buffalo,  which  had  but  155,134  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  census  of  1880,  has  now,  according  to 
the  census  which  has  just  been  estimated  from  the 
new  city  directory,  a  iittle  more  than  200,000. 
Something  iike  ten  millions  of  dollars  have  come 
to  the  city  within  a  short  time  by  land  purchases 
for  new  railways  and  other  business  enterprises, 
and  the  effect  wrought  in  thus  putting  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  is  seen  on  every 
hand. 

Inspector  Hathorn,  who  recently  returned  from 
the  West,  reports  good  progress  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  of  the  new  industrial  Indian 
schools  to  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  last  Indian  Appropriation  Bill. 
The  school  building  at  Chilocco,  Indian  Territory, 
will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  150  pupils  in 
January.  The  schools  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  an#  at 
Genoa,  Keb.,  accommodating  360  pupllsjpfitu^l^ 
also  be  opened  in  January.  When  theee.4re  com¬ 
pleted  the  Indian  schools  throughout  the  country 
will  accommodate  10,250  pupils. 

Two  Oriental  countries,  Persia  and  Corea,  are 
now  enjoying,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history, 
the  presence  of  American  Ministers  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary.  From  Mr.  Benjamin,  our  new  Minister  to 
Persia,  we  recently  had  an  account  of  the  gor¬ 
geous  ceremonies  of  his  reception  at  the  Court  of 
the  Shah.  But  our  new  Minister  to  Corea,  Mr. 
Foote,  has  just  written  to  Washington  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  strain.  Ho  cannot  live  on  the  food  he  finds  at 
the  capital,  Eing-ki-Tao;  he  cannot  obtain  any 
other  residence  than  a  rude  house  of  wood  and  pa¬ 
per,  with  paper  windows,  amid  hovels  and  filth ; 
his  fire  is  of  pine  boughs,  and  he  must  endure 
many  an  annoying  privation. 

In  the  village  of  Downsville,  N.  Y.,  live  a  couple 
who  have  probably  enjoyed  a  longer  wedded  life 
than  any  other  couple  in  the  State,  If  not  in  the 
Union.  They  are  the  venerable  Peter  Bogart  and 
his  wife,  who  were  married  in  1808.  There  is  but 
a  few  days’  difference  in  their  ages,  both  being 
nearly  ninety-six.  Mrs.  Bogart  is  in  excellent 
health,  and  walks  a  mile  daily  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  an  invalid  daughter.  The  venerable 
couple  recently  celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  their  marriage,  when  there  were  pres¬ 
ent  descendants  to  the  fifth  generation.  A  sister 
of  Mr.  Bogart’s,  age  nearly  seventy-nine,  lives 
with  them,  with  faculties  so  well  preserved  that 
she  remembers  the  occasion  of  the  wedding,  al¬ 
though  she  was  not  four  years  old  at  the  time. 
Delaware  county  seems  conducive  to  longevity. 

The  remains  of  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Upham,  wife  of 
Senator  Upham,  deceased,  who  died  and  was  bur¬ 
ied  at  Le  Boy,  N.  Y.,  in  1864,  were  disinterred  a 
few  days  since,  together  with  those  of  her  six 
children,  for  removal  to  Baldwinsville.  Those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  work  were  surprised  to 
discover  that  her  body  had  undergone  the  process 
of  petrifaction,  the  combined  efforts  of  six  men 
being  required  to  lift  it  from  the  grave.  The  fea¬ 
tures  were  recognizable,  and  the  clothing  remain¬ 
ed  almost  wholly  intact.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
Mrs.  Upham  weighed  a  trifie  over  300  pounds,  but 
the  exhumed  body  weighed  680  pounds.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  children  and  those  of  a  brother  of 
Mr.  Upham  comprised  the  anatomy  only.  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  second  case  of  the  kind  in  that 
town  within  two  years,  and  leads  to  the  inquiry 
whether  it  is  not  a  peculiar  property  of  the  soil 
that  produces  the  change. 

THK  PRKSlDBUrT’S  TRIP. 

President  Arthur  seems  to  be  having  an  enjoy¬ 
able  and  profitable  time  on  his  Western  trip.  At 
Fort  Washakie,  500  Shoshones  and  Arrapahoes 
had  a  “big  talk”  with  the  President,  in  which 
there  was  much  display  of  aboriginal  eloquence. 
Sharp  Nose  gave  the  President  a  handsome  Indian 
pony  for  the  use  of  his  daughter.  Gifts  of  mocca¬ 
sins  and  leggings  were  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  party.  Then  followed  a  war  dance,  in  which 
twenty  young  Shoshone  braves  took  part.  Eight 
beat  the  drum  and  chanted  a  weird  song,  to  excite 
the  efforts  of  their  fellows.  Some  of  the  dancers 
were  nearly  naked,  their  skins  being  painted  with 
various  colors.  Others  were  gaily  dressed  in 
flashily  oolored  costumes,  no  two  of  which  were 
alike.  Some  were  ornamented  with  beads,  fea¬ 
thers,  and  every  kind  of  Indian  ornaments.  Later 
Gapt.  Hayes,  commanding  troop  G  of  the  Fifth 
cavalry,  gave  the  President  an  exhibition  drill,  on 
horseback  and  foot,  ending  with  a  charge.  About 
250  moonted  Shoshones  and  Arrapahoes  then  gave 
a  sham  battle  exhibition.  Senator  Vest  had  an 
interview  with  Chiefs  Washakie  of  the  Shoshones 
and  Black  Cote  of  the  Arrapahoes,  there  being 
present  a  large  body  from  both  tribes.  The  Smia- 
tor  urged  them  to  take  their  land  in  severalty,  160 
acres  to  each  hecul  of  a  family,  and  80  acres  to  un¬ 
married  Indians.  All  the  chiefs  seemed  opposed 
to  tenure  in  severalty.  The  President  proves  to 
be  a  good  horseman,  and  came  into  camp  like  an 
old  campaigner.  The  camp  was  on  a  beautiful 
trout  stream,  and  the  President  enjoys  camp  life 
much,  getting  up  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


THR  BTBXT  HBW  STATE. 

It  is  anndunced  that  Dakota  now  believes  her¬ 
self  capable  of  relieving  Uncle  Sam  of  the  task  of 
governing  her.  She  will  ask  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  for  recognition  as  a  State  under  the 
name  of  Dakota.  It  will  not  comprise  the  whole 
of  the  territory  so  called,  but  only  its  southern 
portion  lying  below  the  46th  parallel.  The  State 
is  already  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  its  con¬ 
stitution,  and  became  so  through  tlie  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  truly  American  procedure— that  of  syste¬ 
matic  popular  discussion.  A  “  constitutional  as¬ 
sociation”  was  organized  two  years  ago,  and 
speedily  had  branches  in  every  town  in  South  Da¬ 
kota,  wherein  the  principal  points  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  future  State  were  debated  and  decided. 
The  extension  of  the  old  New  England  township 
system,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  school  system, 
the  security  of  the  school  fund  arising  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  the  policy  of  prohibition  of 
liquor-  these  were  ail  canvassed  and  substantial¬ 
ly  settled.  A  year  ago  the  Constitutional  Associa¬ 
tion  had  a  convention  at  Canton,  formulated  its 
principles,  memorialized  Congress  concerning  the 
school  lands,  and  appointed  a  committee  which 
has  now  called  a  regular  constitutional  conven- 
ventlon,  to  meet  at  Sioux  Falls,  Sept.  4th.  The 
proposed  State  has  now  it  is  estimated,  about 
190,000  inhabitants,  and  will  have  20,000  more  by 
Jan.  Ist.  The  Convention  will  frame  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  people  will  ratify  it  and  elect  State  of¬ 
ficials,  a  Legislature,  and  Congressmen,  and  the 
Legislature  will  choose  United  States  Senators; 
and  the  completed  work  will  be  presented  at 
Washington  for  acceptance. 

CITY  AND  VICIWITY. 

A  scheme  reported  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Thompson  of 
the  Aqueduct  Commission  for  the  increase  of  the 
city’s  supply  of  water — should  it  ever  be  realized 
— will  consist  of  an  immense  reservoir  at  Quaker 
Bridge,  to  gather  all  the  waters  of  Croton  lake 
into  a  pool  of  3,600  acres  area  and  thirty-two  bil¬ 
lions  of  gallons  capacity,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
$14,500,000;  the  dam  to  be  completed  in  five  years 
and  the  aqueduct  to  be  available  in  three  and  a 
half  years.  The  plans  have  been  made  by  the 
most  distinguished  engineers  in  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  Chief  Engineer  Isaac  Newton  of  the  Croton 
aqueduct;  E.  S.  Chesbrough,  who  built  the  first 
aqueduct  for  Boston  and  the  Chicago  tunnel; 
Benjamin  L.  Church,  Julius  W.  Adams,  and 
others.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
but  that  this  plan  is  the  very  best  thing  possible 
for  New  York  city,  and  tlie  Commission  wiU  prob¬ 
ably  accept  it. 

Gen.  Shaler  has  informed  Hon.  Luther  B.  Marsh, 
president  of  the  Commission  to  Select  Sites  for 
New  Parks,  that  he  thinks  the  Van  Cortlandt 
property,  on  the  New  York  City  &  Northern  Bail¬ 
way,  about  six  miles  from  the  155th  station,  the 
best  site  he  knows  for  a  park  to  provide  a  parade 
ground  for  the  National  Guard.  He  wishes  level 
ground  enough  to  permit  10,000  Guardsmen  to 
drill  together.  The  Van  Cortlandt  site  is  also  ac¬ 
cessible  by  the  Hudson  Blver  Bailway,  being  sev¬ 
en  miles  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  Gen. 
Shaler’s  proposition  ouglit  to  direct  general  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  new  park  problem,  for  the  selection  of 
proper  sites  for  two  new  parks  is  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance.  One  of  the  parks  ought  to  be  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson  and  the  other  on  the  bank  of 
the  Sound,  and  one  should  contain  a  great  zoolog¬ 
ical  garden,  while  the  other  furnishes  the  Nation¬ 
al  Guard  with  an  ample  parade  ground. 

Bishop  Loughlin  of  Brooklyn  is  justly  severe  on 
the  excursions  which  allow  the  sale  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  liquor  as  part  of  the  day’s  entertainment. 
He  says  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  boats  or 
barges  which  carry  these  excursions  are  furnished 
with  liquor  bars,  with  no  restriction  as  to  the  age 
or  sex  of  those  who  shall  buy  intoxicating  fluids. 
He  claims  that  much  moral  degradation  results 
from  the  patronizing  of  these  bars,  and  that  many 
young  persons  can  date  the  beginning  of  their 
downfall  from  days  spent  at  these  mischievous 
picnics.  He  not  only  counsels  Catholics  to  stay 
away  from  such  excursions,  but  says  “  It  is  in  my 
power  to  refuse  the  sacraments  of  the  Citurch  to 
any  who  disobey  this  command.” 

‘  Do  you  wish  that  sent  to  the  dead  letter  of¬ 
fice  ?  ’  said  a  clerk  at  a  stamp  window  in  the  Post 
Office  yesterday  pleasantly  as  he  noticed  a  gentle¬ 
man  affixing  a  stamp  to  a  newspaper.  ‘I  can’t 
say  that  I  do,’ was  the  reply.  ‘Why?’  ‘Because 
you  are  evidently  unaware  that  a  sealed  package 
is  not  carried  by  the  United  States  mails  for  one 
cent.’  ‘This  is  not  a  sealed  package.’  ‘Excuse 
me,  sir,  but  it  is.  The  stamp  is  partly  on  the 
wrapper  and  partly  on  the  newspaper,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  very  properly  decided 
that  that  makes  it  a  sealed  package.  Packages  of 
that  kind  may  get  through  to  their  destination,  but 
it  is  in  violation  of  the  rule.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  fasten  a  newspaper  in  its  wrapper  in  that  way, 
but  it  should  not  be  done.’ 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  erection  of  model  tenements  for  the  Work¬ 
ing  classes  is  a  profitable  investment  in  London. 
The  Artisans’,  Laborers’,  and  General  Dwellings 
Company  is  now  paying  an  annual  dividend  of  5 
per  cent,  on  its  earliest  Investments — the  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Park  and  Queen’s  Park  estates,  comprising 
3,300  houses  in  the  aggregate.  It  is  also  extend¬ 
ing  its  work  to  North  London,  where  it  has  secur¬ 
ed  an  extensive  area  of  100  acres.  Tliis  will  be 
known  as  Noel  Park,  and  will  comprise  2,600 
houses  and  a  recreation  ground  of  eight  acres. 
As  these  building  operations  will  not  be  hampered 
by  the  embarrassments  attending  the  earlier  ven¬ 
tures,  a  larger  return  than  5  per  cent,  is  confident¬ 
ly  expected  as  soon  as  tlie  scheme  is  carried  into 
effect. 

Eight  thousand  weavers  in  the  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  district  have  struck  work,  owing  to  a  refus¬ 
al  of  the  masters  to  increase  their  wages.  Twen¬ 
ty  thousand  persons  are  idle  on  account  of  the 
strike. 

The  measure  allowing  East  Indian  native  tri¬ 
bunals  to  try  cases  In  which  Englishmen  are  a 
party,  is  under  hot  discussion  in  England.  John 
Bright  spoke  in  its  favor  recently,  and  from  the 
same  platform  a  native  Hindoo  lawyer  whose  per¬ 
fect  command  of  English  surprised  ids  audienqe. 
The  hostility  of  Anglo-Indians  against  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  refined  and  highly  educated  natives 
Is  breeding  trouble,  and  must  give  rise  to  a  long 
struggle  for  equality  of  privileges.  An  Indian 
gentleman,  discussing  these  questions,  said:  “I 
speak  English  as  well  as  you  do.  I  have  been  at 
Oxford  University,  but  I  never  forget  that  India 
is  my  country.” 

Spain  is  again  as  quiet  as  usual,  and  profuse  ex¬ 
pressions  of  what  seems  to  be  genuine  enthusiasm 
greet  the  king  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
provincial  officials  are  actively  inquiring  Into  the 
causes  of  the  rebellion.  Documents  found  on  in¬ 
surgents  who  belonged  to  the  Northern  army, 
show  that  a  Masonic  society  has  been  influencing 
the  army  since  1877.  Among  the  documents  is  a 
circular  issued  by  a  junta  from  Paris  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  formation  of  the  Dynastic  Left,  setting 
forth  every  contingency  likely  to  arise.  It  was 
intended  that  the  first  movement  should  be  made 
In  1878,  and  another  in  1881. 

The  returns  from  the  Sunday  elections  in  France 
show  a  net  Bepubllcan  gain  of  100  seats.  The  Be- 
publloan  triumph  is  most  notable  in  districts 
hitherto  reactionary. 

The  Parts  municipality  by  36  votes  to  23  has 
voted  1,200,000  francs  for  the  purchase  of  the  site 
of  the  Gallo-Boman  Amphitheatre  In  the  Bue 
Monge.  The  excavations  have  not,  it  is  said, 
brought  much  to  light,  the  best  part  having,  per¬ 
haps,  been  destroyed  when  the  street  was  plan¬ 
ned  ;  but  all  the  archeeologists  had  been  interest¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  preservation  of  this  relic  of 
Boman  Paris,  and  Victor  Hugo  had  made  a  warm 
appeal  to  the  historic  sentiment  of  the  municipal¬ 
ity.  The  minority  held  that  the  State  ought  to 
have  shared  the  expense. 


BAALBEC. 

Prsasing  the  feet  of  Anti-libanus 

With  feet  of  radiant  stone, 

Thon  didst  arise  a  vision  glorious 
And  City  of  the  Sun. 

nine  were  the  palm  and  olive ;  O  the  streams 
That  round  thee  gushed  and  sung 
Hade  thee  more  fair  than  faces  seen  in  dreams ; 

The  grape  about  thee  olung. 

No  greener  lawns  than  thine ;  no  Muer  skies 
Than  o’er  thy  temples  shone. 

No  hlils  with  summits  bathed  in  richer  dyes 
Earth’s  many  lands  have  known. 

From  the  piled  wharves  and  gay  bnzaare  of  Tyre 
To  thee  the  trader  came 
With  precious  stones,  the  diamond's  living  fire, 

The  ruby’s  steady  flame. 

Numidia,  seated  by  the  Western  Sea, 

Brought  thee  her  com  and  gum, 

Arabia  and  Phenicia  gave  to  thee 
Gold,  aloes,  galbanum, 

Murex  and  cumin,  oil  and  thyine  wood. 

Hard  and  the  yellow  tears 
Of  frankincense,  fine  flour,  the  fragrant  Mood 
Of  balsam  that  adheres 
To  the  goat’s  beard  and  fleeces  of  the  sheep 
That  browse  the  hills  of  Crete, 

Balls  that  the  myrrh-bush  and  acacia  weep. 

Fine  linen,  brass  and  wheat ; 

Hen  walked  like  gods,  dark  radiant  women  shone 
Within  thy  gilded  halls. 

And  odorous  lamps  from  silvery  mirrors  thrown 
On  oarven  doors  and  walls 
Hade  thy  ni^t  watches  like  a  Bummer  noon ; 

As  when  a  light  wind  bloars 
O’er  leagues  of  roses  tlU  the  senses  swoon. 

Thy  nuptial  mnsic  rose. 

Fond  human  hearts  beat  in  thee,  loved  and  bled, 
Han’s  anguish,  woman’s  woe 
Sat  in  thy  homes,  mothers  their  soft  babes  dead. 
Wept  sorely,  bending  low. 

In  thee  the  war-horse  pranced,  the  buckler  gleamed. 
Soon  as  the  dawn  began 

To  tinge  thy  towers  from  thy  broad  gates  outsti  earned 
The  long,  darir  caravan ; 

O’er  barren  sands  or  swathed  in  mountain  mist. 
Fronting  the  violet  dawn 
It  crept,  lost  in  the  gray,  majestic  East, 

Heading  for  Ctesiphon, 

Tadmor,  Selencia  and  the  golden  land 
Where  from  an  empire’s  grave 
Baghdad  arose— Susa,  fleroe  Samarcand 
And  Cush  by  Elam’s  wave— 

Great  dimes  whose  nuuble  Bulls  with  human  eyes 
And  eagle  sweep  of  wings. 

Guarded  kings  crowns  and  gorgeous  palaces 
From  breath  of  evil  things— 

Far  lands  that  heard  the  roaring  Indus  flood. 
Fountains  of  Candahar, 

And  hills  that  bathed  in  orient  splendors,  stood 
Close  to  the  Homing  ^r ; 

Thmoe  came  with  Indian  fruits  and  cinnamon, 

SOks  shining  from  Cathay, 

And  gems  that  in  a  brown,  rough-coated  stone. 
Hoarded  the  dying  day— 

Cloth  of  Cashmere,  musk,  storax,  ebony. 

Pearls  from  the  sea-caves  won, 
Oslaaaander,  satin-wood,  spice,  ivory 
And  cat’s-eye  from  Ceylon. 

Who  reared  thy  stately  etairs  and  porticoes. 
Stupendous  piles  ?  Who  rolled 
Thy  mighty  stones  together— walls  that  rose 
Thick-gemmed  and  deep  in  gold  ? 

What  regal  souls  were  thine  whose  genius  flowed 
In  fountain  singing  low. 

In  wreath  and  arch  and  panel  shone,  or  glowed 
In  flute  and  ovolo  7 

Did  they  with  eager  hands  reach  forth  for  God 
Through  that  perennial  night. 

Hoping  the  dim,  uncertain  path  they  trod 
Might  wind  across  His  light  ? 

Did  they  count  death  their  chief  of  woes,  and  lay 
Their  dead  within  the  tomb 
la  tears  such  as  the  hopeless  weep,  or  say, 

Bmllfng,  The  life  to  eome 
linear  amd /Maud  kmg  ;  to  HeieVeU; 

Vnendmgjoye  are  there  ; 

Better  than  eaetU^  rose  ie  asphodel. 

Sweeter  than  stripes  and  eare 

Soft  winds  aroand  serene  Elysian  Isles 
And  fadeless  meadows  blown ; 
nmre  Nestor  walks,  there  great  Ulysses  smites, 
Slndedis  bale  and  moan. 

A  Sarsar  blew,  thy  sumptuous  revelries. 

Feasts,  music,  gods  are  gone ; 

Thou  art  as  Nineveh  and  PersepoUs, 

Silent  as  Babylon. 

Why  thus  7  O  let  that  Power  who  sits  so  high. 

Give  answer  if  He  will. 

Granite  must  fail,  stars  totter  from  the  sky, 
Niagara’s  shout  grow  still. 

Arcade,  pavilllon,  dome,  acanthus  wreath. 

Fold  on  voluptuous  fold, 

CMumns  on  which  men  gazed  and  held  their  breath. 
Ceilings  that  budded  gold. 

Attars  and  palaces,  princes,  temples,  balls, 

Gone,  gone  the  silent  way  I 
Above  crushed  arches,  cramMed  capitals. 

The  kids  of  Syria  play. 

And  a  salt  wind  runs  up,  an  ancient  moan 
From  the  Levantine  wave, 

Bocks  the  broad,  beechen  zone  of  Lebanon 
And  dies  upon  thy  grave. 


theran  (Headquarters) ;  United  Brethren  (Hall  of 
Philosophy.) 

4KX)  P.  H — Meetiog  of  Executive  Committee  of  “  The 
Society  of  the  HaU  in  the  Grove.”  (Tent,  near 
Pyramid.) 

4  dK)  P.  H.— Sunday-school  Normal  Class,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Worden.  (Amphitheatre.) 

4  KM  P.  H.— Primary  Sunday-school  Teachers’  Class, 

Mrs.  B.  T.  Yincent.  (Hw  of  Philosophy.) 

5  K)0  P.  H.-The  C.  L.  S.  C.  Bound  Table,  under  the  di¬ 

motion  of  Bev.  H.  C.  Farrar,  illustrating  the  Troy 
Method  of  the  Local  Circle.  (Hall  of  Philoeopby.) 

6  HX)  P.  M.— Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Con¬ 

ference,  J.  T.  Lemlng.  A  Question  Drawer ;  and 
Prof.  Excell  will  sing.  (Amphitheatre.) 

7  KK)  P.  M. — Denominational  prayer-meetings.  Same 

places  as  Denominational  Congresses. 

8H)0  P.  M.-Locture,  Bev.  George  H.  Vibbert:  “  PubUc 
Opinion  and  Prohibition.”  (Amphitheatre.) 

10  .-00  P.  H.— Warning  bell. 

10;30P.  H.— Nightie. 

Some  of  the  topics  named  are  specialties  for 
this  particular  day.  On  other  days  quite  different 
subjects  may  be  taken  up. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  Chautauqua  Assembly  is  that  of  the 
people  themselves  gathered  here.  It  Is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  finest  companies  of  “  young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children,  true  men  and 
matrons,”  that  I  ever  looked  upon.  And  the  ge¬ 
nial,  social  element  everywhere  manifest  is  es¬ 
pecially  agreeable  and  attractive.  Anything  ill- 
mannered  or  disobliging  would  be  regarded  not 
only  as  quite  unusual,  but  also  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise.  Frankness,  gentleness,  courtesy,  are  mark¬ 
ed  features  of  this  soclA  intercourse. 

As  to  denominational  sympathies  and  associa¬ 
tions,  the  great  majority  of  the  Assembly  of  course 
belong  to  the  Methodist  communion.  The  Con- 
gregationallsts,  I  judge,  are  next  in  numbers, 
though  in  quite  moderate  proportions.  They  have 
recently  erected  a  very  neat  and  tasteful  building 
as  their  head-quarters,  in  a  very  desirable  and 
central  location.  It  proves  a  convenient  place  for 
me  in  which  to  write  this  letter. 

The  Presbyterians  have  no  building,  and  are 
not  largely  in  attendance.  They  are  well  repre¬ 
sented,  however,  in  the  Board  of  Instruction,  by 
Bev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Worden,  teacher  of  the  Sunday- 
school  Normal  Class,  and  Bev.  Dr.  S.  J.  M.  Eaton, 
lecturer  on  the  model  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Baptists  have  their  own  Summer  Assembly 
at  Chautauqua  Point,  just  across  the  lake,  two 
miles  distant. 

The  people  gathered  here  come  from  all  over 
the  land.  As  illustration,  I  note  that  in  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  150  at  the  Congregational  House,  eighteen 
different  States  are  represented,  from  Maine  to 
Colorado,  from  Michigan  to  Mississippi. 

This  far-gathered  company  is  indeed  a  multi, 
tude  In  numbers.  It  is  estimated  that  ten  thou¬ 
sand  are  daily  within  the  city  limits.  Hundreds 
come  and  go  each  day,  except  Sunday.  The 
amphitheatre,  which  will  easily  seat  six  thou¬ 
sand,  is  filled  to  overflowing  generally  at  the 
principal  lectures  or  proceedings  at  11  A.  M.,  4 
and  8  P.  M. 

The  day’s  activities,  pleasures,  and  duties,  begin 
with  the  chime  of  bells  at  6:30  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  they  rest  with  the  sounding  of  the 
chimes  at  10 :30  in  the  evening.  Thus 
“Joy  makes  glad  the  livelong  day. 

And  peace  shuts  in  the  night.” 

I  know  whereof  I  affirm,  dear  Evanoelist, 
when  I  declare  that  it  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
experience  to  go  to  Chautauqua. 


defences  having  been  constructed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  from  plans  supplied  by  Freneh  en¬ 
gineers.  Hue  is  situated  about  six  miles  from 
the  coast,  up  a  email  stream  only  navigable  for 
small  craft ;  consequently  the  French  fleet  will  be 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  attack.  The  place  may 
offer  a  stout  resistance,  but  it  has  many  weak 
points. 


The  chief  of  these  is  Its  vast  size.  At 
least  50,000  men  are  required  to  garrison  it.  That 
number  will  be  forthcoming  without  doubt;  but 
they  may  nut  be  able  to  resist  a  concentrated  at¬ 
tack.  The  height  of  the  ramparts  is  another 
source  of  danger.  Modem  field  artillery  would 


tire  baffled.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
sudden  resolve  to  attack  Hu4  is  prompted  as  much 
by  a  desire  to  combat  disease  by  active  operations, 
as  by  a  notion  that  the  fall  of  the  capital  will  ter¬ 
minate  the  war. 


Hersford’s  .4cid  Phosphate 

For  Overworked  ProdeMloBBl  MeB. 

Dr.  Chas.  T.  MiTCHEiiii,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
says :  “I  think  it  a  grand  restorer  of  brain  fone 
or  nervous  energy.” 

Fob  Dtspkpsia,  Indiobstion,  Depression  of  Spirits, 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  FBBBO-PHOsPHoaATan  Elixix  or 
Calisata  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  St  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  alJ  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
tor  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 


with  them  money  and  its  equivalents  amounting 
to  $300,000,000.  The  emigration  still  continues, 
and  Germany,  feeling  the  need  of  all  its  people 
and  resources.  Is  calculating  how  she  may  retain 
them.  The  question  is  now  asked  whether  colo¬ 
nial  possessions  cannot  be  secured  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  whither  Germans  might  emigrate,  retaining 
at  the  same  time  their  nationality.  An  effort  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  to  secure  these  conditions. 

The  Italian  Envoy  at  Tangier,  Morocco,  lowered 
the  flag  of  the  Italian  Consulate  on  the  15th,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
great  panic.  This  hostile  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Envoy  is  on  account  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  not 
having  yet  yielded  to  the  ultimatum  of  Italy,  in¬ 
sisting  upon  full  payment  of  the  claims  of  Italian 
subjects.  An  Italian  squadron  lay  in  the  liarbor 
In  readiness  to  support  the  demands  of  the  ultima¬ 
tum.  But  the  flag  was  hoisted  the  next  day. 

At  Agram  last  Tuesday  a  mob  attempted  to 
tear  from  government  officials  a  number  of  no¬ 
tices  printed  in  Hungarian,  which  are  offensive  to 
the  Croatians.  The  military  suppressed  the  riot¬ 
ing.  Several  were  wounded  by  the  troops.  Many 
were  arrested.  The  rioting  was  renewed  later, 
the  notices  destroyed,  and  the  windows  of  the 
government  building  broken  open. 

Arrests  continue  to  take  place  in  Bussia.  Dur¬ 
ing  June  in  St.  Petersburg  more  than  sixty  per¬ 
sons  were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  belonging  to 
the  revolutionary  party ;  all  were  of  the  military 
class,  principally  artillerists;  six  officers  of  the 
navy  and  two  captains  of  the  Czar’s  body  guard, 
or  the  Preobaschensky  regiment,  were  among 
them.  The  arrests  were  kept  secret  Moura- 
vieff  has  been  charged  with  the  prosecution. 
July  13  meetings  of  revolutionists  were  held  un¬ 
der  direction  at  Charkof,  Kief,  and  Nicolaief, 
whereat  it  was  decided  to  resume  active  work.  A 
further  report  admits  us  to  the  private  counsels  of 
the  Czar,  who  is  said  on  learning  this  fact  to  have 
called  on  his  uncle  Constantine  for  advice;  and 
the  Grand  Duke  is  said  to  have  urged  him  to  re¬ 
consider  his  determination  to  despotism  and  grant 
some  reforms,  even  If  only  small  ones,  and  have 
no  more  bidden  prosecutions  and  secret  trials, 
which  always  become  known  sooner  or  later,  and 
dangerously  excite  the  people.  Count  Tolstoi, 
the  Czar’s  right  hand,  insisted  that  the  most  rigor¬ 
ous  methods  be  adopted,  even  if  the  half  of  Russia 
should  be  imprisoned,  but  he  also  advised  against 
secret  trials. 

Twenty-two  students  in  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg  who  were  connected  with  a  Nihilist 
journal  have  been  sent  to  Siberia.  Two  anti- 
Jewisli  outbreaks  occurred  last  week,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  Bussian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  ordered  the  enforcement  of  the  decree  for¬ 
bidding  Jewish  manufacturers  from  employing 
Christian  workmen. 

Thirty-two  persons  died  from  cholera  in  Alex¬ 
andria  last  Saturday.  One  was  a  British  soldier. 
The  deaths  from  the  disease  in  Egypt  on  Satur¬ 
day  numbered  310,  including  five  at  Cairo.  An¬ 
other  death  from  cholera  has  occurred  at  Beyrout, 
Syria. 

Peace  prospects  in  Peru  continue  to  Improve, 
the  last  blow  favoring  that  end  having  been  struck 
by  a  Chilian  division  which  utterly  crushed  Ca- 
ceres  and  the  whole  of  the  Montenero  forces 
which  had  been  collected  into  an  army,  variously 
estimated  at  from  2000  to  4000  men. 

IRISH  AFFAIRS. 

After  a  stormy  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Irish  Tramways  Bill  passed  its  third  reading. 
The  Government  assured  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  tliat  only  £50,000  would  be  devoted  to  emi¬ 
gration  purposes.  It  is  probable  that  an  Irish 
Bishop  will  come  to  America  to  raise  money  to 
supplement  this  amount. 

William  E.  Forster,  formerly  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  emi¬ 
gration  from  Ireland.  He  said  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  hard-working  farmers  there  who  longed 
to  go  to  a  country  where  they  could  live  without 
being  terrorized.  Mr.  Forster  also  approves  of 
the  scheme  for  migration  in  Ireland,  os  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  emigration.  The  plan  is  to  remove  from 
the  barren  mountains  of  the  west  coast  to  the 
naturally  rich  but  undrained  and  unclaimed  lands 
of  the  interior.  Mr.  Davltt,  in  an  address  at 
Donegal  last  week,  condemned  the  emigration 
measures  which  were  being  taken  by  the  British 
Government,  aided  by  Irishmen  who  misunder¬ 
stood  the  necessary  results.  The  country  was 
large  enough  and  rich  enough,  he  said,  to  sup¬ 
port  its  own,  and  to  depopulate  the  country  by 
inducing  wholesale  emigration,  was  to  end  forever 
the  possibilities  of  securing  home  rule.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  earnestly  the  scheme  of  migration,  which 
would  keep  the  people  at  home  and  improve 
their  condition.  The  Land  Act,  he  said,  was 
a  failure  and  a  direct  injury  to  the  country. 
Mr.  Parnell  has  also  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (on  the  16th,  during  the  debate  on  the 
vote  for  the  expenses  of  the  land  commission), 
that  unless  the  deficiencies  of  the  Land  Act  were 
speedily  remedied,  it  would  lead  to  a  deeper  and 
more  desperate  agitation  than  any  that  had  yet 
been  witnessed.  The  Act,  he  said,  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  slowness  and  Inefficiency  different 
from  the  way  in  which  the  Coercion  Act  had  been 
applied. 

The  dynamiters  charged  with  O’Herllhy  at  Liv¬ 
erpool  with  treason-felony,  were  found  guilty  last 
week  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
O’Herlihy  himself  was  acquitted. 

A  great  national  demonstration  which  was  to 
have  been  held  on  Mr.  Parnell’s  estate  in  Wicklow 
county,  Ireland,  has  been  suddenly  abandoned, 
because,  it  Is  said,  of  an  Intimation  from  the  au¬ 
thorities  that  the  meeting  would  be  suppVbssed. 

THE  lYAR  OH  ABTAH. 

The  French  are  vigorously  pushing  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  Anam.  On  Aug.  6th  a  sortie  was  made, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  gunboat  a  detachment  out¬ 
flanked  and  defeated  the  natives.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  movement  on  the  earthworks  the  next 
day  with  1200  men,  when  the  Anamites  made  but 
slight  resistance,  and  ultimately  abandoned  their 
works  in  confusion.  Their  cannon  were  hauled 
off  by  elephants.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  two 
killed  and  six  wounded.  The  enemy’s  loss  (ac¬ 
cording  to  French  report)  was  heavy.  It  is  affirm¬ 
ed  that  the  bombardment  of  Hue,  the  capital, 
was  begun  on  last  Saturday.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  of  all  fortified  towns  in  Asia,  its 
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New  York,  Monday,  .August  20,  1883. 
The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  a  decrease 
of  $2,464,025  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $6,879,650,  against  $1,887,125  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $717,700  at  the  corresponding  datej 

in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $2,848,-1 

600,  the  specie  is  down  $2,413,400 ;  the  legal  tenderJ 
are  decreased  $441,200;  the  deposits  other  thail 
United  States  are  down  $1,602,300,  and  the  circulal 
tion  is  increased  $94,200.  1 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  thH 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  colu^l 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  agoi^l 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest  Lowest. 

Adams  Express  .  iSi  nlH 

American  Express  .  80  88)  mS 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  68  M  41  1 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret .  90  88)  STp 


American  Cable. 


American  District  Telegraph . 

Bankers’  and  Merchants’  Tel . 

Boston  Air  Line  pret . 

Bur.,  Cedar  Bapids  and  Northern... 

Canada  Southern  . 

Canadian  Pacific  .  . 

Cedar  Palls  and  Minnesota . 

Central  Pacific  . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg.. 
Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret 
Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  Indianapolis.... 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  1st  pret . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Od  prel . 

0.,0.  and  1.0 . 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy . 

Chicago  and  Alton . 

*  Chicago  and  Alton . 

Oln.,  Ban., and  Cleveland . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref . . . . 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul.  ... 

'  Chicago,  HU.,  and  St.  Paul  pref.... 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  A  Pacific . 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 

Colorado  Coal . 

Consolidation  Coal . 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western .  .  ... 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal  .. 

Denver  A  Bio  Orande  . . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va..  A  Georgia  pret . 

Green  Bay  A  Winona . 
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PERflOMAl.  AMD  MEWS  ITEMS. 

Straw  lumber  at  its  first  trial  as  flooring  in  Chi¬ 
cago  proved  a  failure. 

If  early  frosts  do  not  disappoint,  we  may  look 
for  the  largest  com  crop  on  record  this  year. 

The  (Georgia  House  has  appropriated  $1,000,000 
for  a  new  State  Capitol. 

Mrs.  Dolly  White  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  celebrated 
her  one  hundredth  birthday  last  week.  She  has 
twin  daughters  seventy-five  years  old. 

Extensive  gold  and  silver  deposits  have  been 
discovered  on  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver’s 
Island. 

The  Bev  Newman  Hall  is  to  sail  for  the  United 
States  late  in  September,  and  will  spend  some 
months  here. 

It  is  stated  that  Monsignor  Capel’s  visit  to  this 
country  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  Pope’s  anxiety 
on  account  of  the  hostility  shown  by  Catholics  in 
this  country  to  England. 

Josiah  T.  Wall,  who  has  represented  Florida  in 
Congress,  and  is  the  chief  colored  politician  of  that 
State,  has  a  vegetable  crop  this  year  which  will 
yield  him  a  clear  profit  of  about  $8,000. 

There  is  quite  a  general  complaint  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rattlesnakes  met  with  this  year  in  several 
of  the  counties  in  Western  New  York.  A  much 
larger  number  than  common  have  been  killed. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens’s  Liberty  Hall  is  now 
for  sale  for  $10,000,  and  the  sale  includes  the  li¬ 
brary.  There  is  talk  in  Georgia  of  buying  it  for 
a  high  school. 

Bishop  Moreau  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  Quebec,  has 
threatened  excommunication  to  any  Catholic  who 
may  connect  himself  with  any  Protestant  univer¬ 
sity. 

North  Carolina  authorities  are  making  syste¬ 
matic  efforts  to  induce  Scotch  settlers  to  prefer 
that  State.  The  Scotchmen,  with  their  industry 
and  thrift,  are  good  people  to  have  in  any  State. 

The  Sheldon  family  have  just  held  its  sixteenth 
annual  reunion  at  North  Beading,  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Lucinda  Sheldon  Howard,  who  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  had  attained  to  her  one  hundredth  birth¬ 
day.  About  250  persons  were  present. 

Mr.  C.  Blackett  Bobinson  of  The  Canada  Pres¬ 
byterian  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Ontario 
Press  Association.  He  has  just  returned  home 
from  over  the  water,  and  found  this  honor  await¬ 
ing  him.  * 

The  mackerel  catch  up  to  Aug.  1st,  was  only 
55,000  barrels,  a  decrease  of  183,000  barrels  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  time  last  year.  Of  course 
this  means  a  great  advance  in  price.  The  advance 
is  already  100  per  cent. 

It  is  remarked  as  worthy  of  notice  by  the  Mail 
and  Elxpress  that  the  session  of  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Minneapolis 
was  opened  last  week  with  prayer,  and  that  a 
thorough  Christian — Dr.  Young  of  Princeton — was 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Miss  Julia  £.  Ward,  the  former  Principal  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  Seminary,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  fire 
in  San  Francisco,  Aug.  3d.  The  house  in  which 
she  was  stopping  was  burned,  and  Miss  Ward 
saved  only  a  few  articles,  losing  her  watch  and  all 
personal  effects.  She  is  now  at  Mills  Seminary  in 
Oakland,  and  in  poor  health. 

A  new  industry  is  developing  in  Iowa,  in  the 
cutting  and  shipping  to  Eastern  markets  of  wild 
prairie  hay.  There  is  sufficient  of  this  succulent 
grass  burned  every  Fall  in  that  State  to  feed  all 
the  horses  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  contigu¬ 
ous  territory.  To  secure  it  requires  little  capital 
or  labor,  and  nearly  all  of  it  can  be  had  without 
cost  from  the  land-owner,  who  prefers  to  have  it 
cut,  and  thus  avoid  the  dangers  and  risk  of  run¬ 
ning  prairie  fires. 

Very  few  people  know  that  a  letter  mailed  in  a 
hotel  envelope  which  fails  to  reaob  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed,  is  sent  at  once  to  the  dead  letter  office, 
notwithstanding  the  ten  days*  return  notice  on  the 
oomer.  If  you  stop  at  a  hotel  and  use  one  of  their 
envelopes,  always  mark  out  the  name  and  insert 
your  own  if  you  want  your  letter  again,  if  it  fells 
to  reach  the  person  addressed. 

It  has  been  printed  many  times  that  the  hymn 
“  Hold  the  Fort”  was  founded  upon  an  incident 
connected  with  the  fight  of  Allatoona,  in  the  At¬ 
lanta  campaign— -that  Sherman  signalled  from 
Keneeaw  Heights  to  Corse  “  Hold  the  fort,  for  I 
am  coming.”  But  no  such  message  was  sent  or 
received. 


Homes  take. 


Houston  A  Texas . 

*  Illinois  Central . 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines. . 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  . 

Lake  Shore  . 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . 

Long  Island . . 

Louisville  A  Nashville . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  AO . 

Manhattan  Beach . . 

Manhattan . 

Manhattan  Bailroad,  new . 

Manhattan  1st  pret . 

Mutual  Union  Telegraph  . . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret.... 

Missouri  Pacific ....  . 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  . 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pref . 

Metropolitan . 

Michigan  Central  . 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas. . . 

Morris  and  Essex  . . 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis . 

New  Central  Coal . . 

New  Jersey  Central  . . 

New  York  Central. . 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western . . 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref . . 

New  York  A  New  England  . 

New  York  Elevated  ...  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pret. 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref . 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pref. . 

New  York,  Chic  A  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pref . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi . 

Ohio  Southern  . 

Ontario  A  Western . . 

Oregon  Ballway  A  Navigation  . . . . 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . 

Oregon  Improvement . . . 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  A  Beading . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . . 

Quicksilver  pret . . 

Blchmond  A  Danville  . 

Bichmond  A  West  Point . 

Blchmond  and  Allegheny . 

Bochester  A  Pittsburg . . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pref. 

St.  ^ul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba  . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret . 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  . 

Texas  Pacific . 

Texas,  St.  Louis,  M.  A  Ark . 

Union  Pacific .  . 

United  States  Express . . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . . . . . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pref.... 

Wells- Fargo  Express . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 

*Ex  dividend. 


ANOTHER  GLANCE  AT  CHAUTAUQUA, 
fly  Pastor  S.  Hills  Day. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15, 188S. 

“  Chautauqua  ”  in  these  later  years  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  is  rapidly  oomlog  to  represent  “  a  local  habi¬ 
tation  and  a  name”  in  Western  New  York,  as  at¬ 
tractive  and  well  reputed  as  the  name  “Genesee 
Country  ”  was  deemed  to  represent  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  century.  The  Genesee  Country  was 
inviting  and  sought  after  by  reason  of  its  abun¬ 
dant  material  resources ;  Chautauqua  is  increas- 
hagiy  resorted  to  by  reason  of  its  sociai,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  religious  opportunities. 

From  what. I  see  and  have  seen  of  Chautauqua, 
I  believe  that  “it  has  come  to  stay.”  At  first 
there  were  many  tents,  with  here  and  there  a  cot¬ 
tage  :  now  there  are  hundreds  of  cottages  and  tens 
of  tents.  The  process  has  come  to  be  not  so  much 
a  driving  of  stakes  as  a  planting  of  trees.  As  “  a 
city  that  is  compact  together,  whither  the  tribes 
go  up  ”  of  the  different  Christian  denominations 
to  this  great  Summer  festival  (a  kind  of  feast  of 
tabernacles),  its  proportions  and  possibilities 
have  steady  and  apparently  healthful  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  also  a  city  of  walls  and  gates  which 
are  not  indeed  either  massive  or  insurmountable ; 
yet  are  they  effective  for  the  purpose  of  their  con¬ 
struction.  Only  a  merely  nominal  police  in  addi¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  required.  The  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  are  unusually  thorough  and  complete.  An 
ample  supply  of  pure  water  is  imported  from  far 
out  in  the  lake,  and  all  sewerage  is  cigidly  and 
promptly  exported  to  beyond  the  city’s  bounda¬ 
ries.  I  meet  with  less  litter  In  the  streets  than  I 
have  sometimes  seen  left  on  rural  grounds  where 
a  Bunday-scbool  has  held  a  picnic  festival. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  describe  the  social,  literary, 
and  religious  exercises,  either  grouped  or  in  de- 
feH.  They  are  both  many  and  variosE.  To  give 
a  partial  Idea  ot  them,  however,  I  present  the 
peggramme  for  a  single  day : 

WSDMaSDAT,  AuOUST  IS.  , 

«#0  A.  H^Moniag  boUa. 

A.  H.-Bteaklhst 

8  lip  A.  M.— First  advanced  Normal  Examination.  Bev. 

Frank  Bussell.  (OoDmegatlonal  Hoase.) 

84$  A.  M.— Hebrew.  Dr.Hmper.  (Chapel.) 

82)0  A.  H.— Chaatenqua  OhOdren’S  Olaas, >y  B.  T.  Tln- 
eant  and  Frank  Beard.  (Temple.) 

8  M  A.  H.— Chautauqua  feuday-sehool  Normal  Class, 
Dr.  J.  L.  BuribnL  (Normal  Davfean.) 
$MA.H.-Greek  OUm,  Bev.  A.  A.  WriidR.  (AmpU- 
tbeatra) 

9dMA.H.— Devotional  hour,  Bev.  B.M.  Adams.  (Am- 

rihlthrntiT  ) 

itilOA.  HL— Intscmsdiate  Normal  Cfess,  Bev.  B.  T. 
Tiacent.  (Temple.) 

U#8A.M.-Leetare,  Dr.  W.  F.  HaUalieu:  “The 
March  of  the  ABato-flaxon.’’  (Amphithmtre.) 

1 :15  F.  M.— Greek  Oimo,  Bev.  A.  A.  Wright  (N<«inal 
IfevIBoa.) 

1 J8P.  M.— Normal  CUaao!  1880.  (OhapeL) 

AGO  F.M.  — Denominational  Oonommus.  Methodiot 
Bpiaeopal  (Amphitiieatre) ;  Ooagreaational  (Con- 
maMfonal  Bonne) ;  Preabytarian  (Temple) ;  Bap- 
Itot  (Baptist  Tent,  near  hotel) ;  Bvangelioai  Ln- 


The  Best  Baking  Powder. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  made  from  pure 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  Increasing  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Government  Chemist’s  an^'ses 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders  :  V 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder  ^  manufactured  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Royal  BakingPowder,”  bott 
purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I  fine 
they  contain  : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  ot  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  ok 
of  Powder. 

“  Boyal  Baking  Powder.’*  y 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid  i 

Starch  j 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  centj 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gw  per  os 
of  Powder.  m 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent,  equlv^ent  fl 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder.  W  M 

Note.— The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubffieiw  ]■ 
troduc^  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Pow(^| 

as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia.  _ _ 

E.  O.  LOVE,  PtLlfl 

New  yobk,  jxn’t  ma,  1861. 

The  above  analyses  Indicate  a  preferenoe^H 

as  ^1 _ I _ .19-.  l^rturilAr  ** 


“Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,' 
our  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  better  pre[>Hrul 
— HalCs  Journal  of  Health. 

[lyintvd  by  Henry  Buoaell.  W  airaet.  N>w  YM 
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